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CHAPTER  I 

FLYING  RELIEF 

Wing-Commander  Abbey  read  the  message  which 
had  just  been  brought  to  him  by  the  wireless  operator’s 
assistant.  Abbey  and  a number  of  other  men  were 
partisan  spectators  of  a polo  game  between  R.A.F. 
officers  and  European  residents  in  a place  which 
may  just  as  well  here  be  called  Dano,  in  the  Tochi 
Valley,  North-West  Frontier  Province. 

"We  must  win  now!”  Abbey  had  just  said,  as  he 
took  the  message  as  Squadron-Leader  Durnford, 
beating  a speedy  opponent,  sent  the  ball  through 
the  goal  posts,  and  so  put  the  R.A.F.  up  one,  with 
only  another  chukka  to  go. 

"Looks  like  it,”  grunted  Jimmy  Larton,  owner  of 
the  big  store  which  was  prepared  to  supply  anything 
from  a monocle  to  a Mahsud  guide,  the  latter  being 
little  in  demand  these  days  owing  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country.  That  was  why  Dano  was  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  an  R.A.F.  detachment,  which 
had  been  sent  there  following  a serious  outbreak  by 
various  tribes  in  Waziristan.  It  was  part  of  what 
might  be  termed  a middle  policy  of  occupation. 
Full  occupation  would  have  been  possible  only  at  a 
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prohibitive  cost ; the  British  taxpayer,  unfamiliar  with 
conditions  and  the  strategic  importance  of  the  north- 
west frontier  of  India,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  expected 
to  look  with  a tolerant  eye  on  piling  figures  which 
do  not  seem  to  be  warranted  by  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a full-dress  campaign.  He  is  liable  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and 
that  the  expenditure  of  money  to  avoid  war  is  prefer- 
able to  lavishness  when  a war  comes  that  might  have 
been  prevented. 

The  key-pin  of  all  the  trouble  had  been  a young 
gentleman  named,  after  the  fashion  of  his  people, 
the  Fakir  of  Madda.  He  was  a Moslem,  had  been 
educated  in  England,  and,  like  so  many  of  his  kind, 
had  returned  home  firmly  convinced  that  the  British 
Raj  had  no  right  in  India,  which  should  be  “free”  and 
independent.  Occidental  learning  had  only  increased 
the  Oriental  fanaticism  of  the  Fakir  of  Madda.  He  was 
a one-idea  man.  He  failed  to  see,  perhaps  deliberately 
closed  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  if  the  British  left  India 
that  country  of  strange  romance  and  enormous  wealth, 
with  its  teeming  multitude  of  potential  consumers, 
would  become  the  cockpit  of  grabbing  nations — some  of 
whom,  by  insidious  propaganda,  fostered  ideas  of  free- 
dom and  hoped,  and  waited,  for  the  day  when  spas- 
modic eruptions  would  give  place  to  extensive  and 
extending  war-like  operations. 

The  Fakir,  after  a period  during  which  he  spread 
anti-Government  and  anti-Hindu  propaganda  which 
found  response  in  the  hearts  of  young  and  turbulent 
elements,  had  raised  a large  lashkar,  or  tribal  force,  of 
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several  types,  led  them  down  from  the  north,  wiped 
out  a Gurkha  picket  or  two,  sniped  British  encamp- 
ments, and  brought  to  a standstill  work  on  a new 
road,  the  main  purpose  of  which  was  the  easier 
pacification  of  the  country. 

The  British  policy  on  the  frontier  is  based  on  tribal 
responsibility,  and  the  headmen  of  the  tribes  which 
had  fallen  to  the  rhetorical  blandishments  of  the  Fakir, 
had  their  responsibilities  brought  home  to  them  to 
such  effect  that,  although  they  could  not  produce  the 
Fakir,  who  seemed  to  have  disappeared  into  the  thin 
air  of  the  Himalayas,  they  expressed  regret  for  being  so 
foolish  as  to  think  they  could  stand  out  against  the 
Government,  and  agreed  to  let  the  road  go  through. 
At  a price,  a price  which  was  paid  and  at  which  the 
stay-at-home  Britisher  might  have  jibbed  if  he  had 
been  told.  It  was,  after  all,  better  to  buy  an  erstwhile 
rebel’s  goodwill  than  to  try  and  blast  him  out  of 
his  hilly  fastnesses,  and  in  the  end  only  leave 
him  alive  and  with  an  increased  antagonism  in  his 
heart. 

Frontier  policy  is  a strange  thing. 

In  this  case  it  had  included  establishing  a strong 
military  cantonment  at  Razmak,  a plateau  six  thou- 
sand feet  high,  commanding  both  the  Wazir  and  the 
Mahsud  countries.  Farther  south,  other  towns  were 
given  reinforcements  and  the  Air  Force  detachment  was 
posted  at  Dano — all  intended  as  a show  of  prepared- 
ness, as  were  the  regiments  of  irregulars. 

So  life  settled  down,  and  for  six  months  there  had 
been  peace,  and  the  Fakir  of  Madda  had  been  almost 
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forgotten.  The  Air  Force  at  Dano  kept  vigil  by  way 
of  constant  patrols,  and  played  polo  between  whiles. 

A moment  after  reading  the  message  Abbey  was 
on  his  feet,  waving  the  sheet  of  paper  and  shouting: 
“All  ranks  to  quarters!” 

Durnford,  riding  down  into  position,  heard  the  shout, 
turned  and  saw  Abbey. 

"Quarters,  everybody!”  the  latter  called  again, 
and  Durnford  drew  up  his  pony,  stood  in  the  stirrups 
and  repeated  the  command.  AU  the  players  puUed 
up,  the  R.A.F.  men,  with  jerked  apologies  to  their 
opponents,  swung  their  mounts  and  went  riding 
off  the  ground,  which  was  some  distance  from  their 
quarters.  Abbey  stayed  just  long  enough  to  express 
his  regret  to  the  skipper  of  the  other  team. 

“Urgent  call  for  us!”  he  said.  “Sorry!” 

Then  he  was  heading  to  where  his  pony  was  hitched, 
climbed  into  the  saddle  and  pelted  in  the  wake  of 
his  men.  He  caught  up  with  Durnford,  who  had 
looked  back  over  his  shoulder  and  waited  for  him. 

“Trouble,  sir?”  Durnford  asked,  laconically. 

“Plenty — explain  later!”  Abbey  answered. 

“Machines  all  serviced,  I suppose?  ” It  was  an  unneces- 
sary question,  and  he  knew  it:  the  detachment’s 
’planes  were  always  ready  for  immediate  use. 

“Yes,  sir,”  Durnford  nodded. 

“You’ll  be  in  command,”  Abbey  went  on.  “Curse 
this  broken  arm!”  He  glanced  down  at  the  sling 
supporting  his  right  arm,  which  he  had  broken  when 
his  pony,  usually  as  quiet  as  a lamb,  had  shied  and 
thrown  him  when  a brown-faced,  almost  naked, 
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Indian  boy  had  scuttled  under  its  nose.  “I  don’t 
mind  missing  a game,”  Abbey  growled,  “but  I do 
dislike  not  being  able  to  go  out  when  there's  work 
to  do.” 

“I’m  sorry,  too,  sir,”  Durnford  sympathised. 

“No  need  to  bluff,”  Abbey  grinned.  “You’re  as 
bucked  as  a tiger  with  an  extra  stripe!” 

“Not  really,  sir,”  Durnford  answered,  and  Abbey 
knew  he  spoke  the  truth.  Squadron-Leader  Durnford 
and  he  were  great  friends,  so  great  friends,  indeed, 
that  one  or  two  of  the  other  officers  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  jealous. 

Theirs  was  a strange  life,  now  that  the  country  was 
quiet.  They  were  just  policemen — flying  policemen. 
Even  when  they  were  engaged  against  the  enemy  they 
were  little  more  than  policemen:  there  were  no  aerial 
foes  for  them  to  fight.  They  used  machine  guns  instead 
of  truncheons,  against  well  ensconced  tribesmen  who 
were  expert  marksmen  with  the  rifle,  and  knew  how 
to  get  the  most  out  of  machine  guns — the  mystery 
of  where  these  came  from  was  one  yet  to  be  solved. 

The  airmen,  too,  paid  visits  to  native  villages  and 
dropped  bombs  on  them,  knowing  full  well  that  they 
were  unoccupied,  because  the  tribesmen  had  already 
been  told  that  the  bombing  would  take  place,  and 
when,  because  they  refused  to  come  in  and  submit 
and  promise  to  behave  themselves.  Very  often  the 
tribesmen,  afraid  to  go  to  their  homes  to  tend  their 
garden  patches  and  so  forth,  lest  the  threatened  bombs 
fall  on  them,  decided  that  submission  was  the  better 
way.  Probably  no  bombs  had  been  dropped  after 
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all,  or,  if  word  came  that  the  tribesmen,  despite  their 
flight  to  hidden  fastnesses,  held  threatened  bombs 
in  contempt,  some  little  unoccupied  village  was  laid 
low — just  to  prove  things. 

A strange  life,  indeed,  and  many  of  the  young  fliers 
would  have  preferred  to  be  ranged  against  flying  foes, 
battling  in  shrapnel-filled  skies.  . . . 

Abbey  and  his  men  reached  quarters,  where  the 
ponies  were  passed  over  to  men  who  would  take  them 
to  the  stables. 

“There’s  no  time  even  to  change,  gentlemen!” 
Abbey  announced  when  they  were  in  his  big  office. 
“ I’ve  just  recovered  a W/T  from  the  officer  commanding 
at  Stabbot.  A large  force  of  tribesmen  have  surrounded 
the  post — at  least  they're  on  three  sides.  If  they  get 
past  they  will  be  able  to  sweep  down  into  the  valley 
and  hold  up  the  roadmaking.  Durnford,  you’ll  take 
seven  machines!” 

He  looked  down  at  the  rota,  and  rapped  out  the 
names  of  the  pilots  and  gunner-observers  who  were 
to  go. 

“Keep  in  touch  with  us  here,”  he  told  Durnford, 
as  the  others  hurried  from  the  room.  “Come  in!” 
he  exclaimed,  as  a knock  sounded  on  the  door.  An 
orderly  entered,  and  handed  over  another  sealed  enve- 
lope. Abbey  ripped  it  open,  drew  out  the  slip  of 
paper  that  was  inside,  and  read  silently  for  a moment. 

“Another  W/T!”  he  told  Durnford,  crisply.  “Briga- 
dier-General Bradley  reports  that  the  enemy  have 
guns  mounted  on  the  hills  and  are  shelling  the  can- 
tonment. They’ve  got  to  be  silenced.” 
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“Very good,  sir!”  Durnford  answered,  and,  saluting, 
made  to  turn  and  leave. 

But  Abbey  reached  over  his  left  hand. 

“Good-bye  and  good  luck,  Jerry!”  he  said. 

“Good-bye,  Reggie!”  Durnford  smiled.  “If — if 
anything  happens  break  it  as  quietly  as  you  can  to 
Mary.” 

“Nothing  will  happen,  Jerry!”  Abbey  released 
Durnford’s  hand. 

“No,  I suppose  not!”  Durnford  agreed,  “Nothing 
can  happen  except  a forced  landing  or  a remote  bullet 
find  a vital  spot.  I suppose,”  he  added,  “that  we’re 
lucky  not  to  have  an  air-minded  enemy!” 

“They  haven’t  either  the  money  or  the  machines,” 
Abbey  said.  “And  anyway,  who’d  train  ’em?  Well* 
you’d  better  hustle!” 

Durnford  found  himself  outside,  with  the  roar  of 
engines  in  his  ears.  He  ran  across  the  field  to  where 
his  own  machine  was  standing,  throbbing  to  the  beat 
of  its  engine.  Like  the  others,  it  was  a Vickers  Vincent 
bomber,  a powerful  bi-plane  two-three-seater ; and  his 
companion.  Bob  Mace,  was  already  in  his  cockpit. 
The  other  ’planes  were  waiting  in  line,  and  Durnford 
climbed  up  into  the  front  pit. 

He  released  the  brakes,  the  ’plane  shot  down  the 
tarmac — and  within  a few  minutes  the  whole  squadron 
was  in  the  air,  winging  off  northwards. 

Stabbot  was  thirty  odd  miles  away,  a journey  which 
would  have  taken  marching  men  a couple  of  days* 
hard  slogging  through  the  hills  with,  possibly,  delays 
caused  by  well-hidden  snipers  on  the  hills. 
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But  the  bombers  made  it  in  minutes,  and  saw  the 
queer  flashes  made  by  mountain  guns  that  blazed 
away  at  the  stone-walled  cantonment  that  had  been 
built  by  perspiring  irregulars  and  cussing  Britishers. 
Stabbot  was  a large  cantonment,  garrisoned  by  almost 
a full  brigade  composed  of  native  irregulars  and  two 
battalions  of  the  Westshire  Regiment. 

Dumford,  leading  his  formation,  could  see  large 
numbers  of  rifles  firing  from  safe  points  in  the  hiUs 
surrounding  the  post,  and  that  the  defenders  were 
answering  the  fire,  probably  without  much  hope  of 
good,  while  shells  from  the  guns  burst  in  the  strong- 
hold. 

Durnford  waggled  his  wings  and  the  squadron 
separated,  each  machine  winging  out  to  its  own  task. 
Durnford’s  instructions  had  been  that  the  guns  were 
to  be  tackled  first,  and  he  himself  chose  one  which, 
after  studying  it  for  a few  moments,  he  had  decided 
was  excellently  manned. 

This  terrain  was  no  pretty  one  for  aircraft.  The 
foothills  of  the  Himalayas  sent  up  sharp  jagged  peaks, 
looking  like  the  bristles  of  a worn  toothbrush : and  the 
enemy  had  posted  their  guns  cunningly,  as  if  against 
air  attack.  To  get  anywhere  near  enough  to  do  effec- 
tive bombing  was  going  to  be  distinctly  dangerous. 

Durnford  found  it  so  when  at  last  he  swooped  to 
give  Mace  the  chance  to  release  bombs.  Hidden  machine 
guns  and  rifles  spurted  whining  death  up  at  the 
machine,  and  holes  appeared  in  the  wings,  were  torn 
through  the  underneath  fuselage.  Durnford  pulled 
back  his  sticky  the  'planers  uose  came  up,  the  machine 
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levelled  off  and  headed  for  the  gun  position — ^with, 
it  seemed,  only  inches  between  its  wing  tips  and  the 
side  of  the  hiU. 

Dumford  ruddered  and  brought  the  'plane  over  on 
to  its  left  wing,  banked  and  made  a full-circle  turn 
which  took  him  roaring  toward  the  gun — which 
was  undamaged  by  the  first  bomb. 

A muddle  of  smoke  lower  down  showed  where  the 
bomb  had  dropped — and  several  pigmy  figures  were 
leaping  goat-like  down  the  hillside. 

‘'We’ll  try  again!”  rasped  Durnford,  and  once 
more  his  roaring  machine  went  for  the  gun,  Mace 
released  his  second  bomb — and  what  looked  like 
projectiles  hurtling  upwards  were,  Durnford  knew, 
tokens  of  the  destruction  of  the  gun  and  its  crew. 

Durnford  climbed  up  from  an  intensified  machine- 
gun  and  rifle  fire,  spotted  a machine-gun  post,  a mere 
huddle  of  loose  rocks,  and  dived  for  it.  His  machine- 
gun  spewed  bullets  all  over  it.  Two  men  spurted  for 
safety,  but  a third  stayed — and  unless  the  vultures 
found  him  later,  remained  there  riddled  with  bullets. 

‘‘Yes,  sir — we  got  that  gun  behind!”  Mace  roared 
just  then,  and  coming  round,  Durnford  saw  where 
the  wrecked  thing  had  been.  Mace’s  bomb  must  have 
found  not  only  the  gun  itself  but  its  ammunition, 
judging  by  the  tremendous  explosion  and  the  fact 
that  where  once  had  been  a broad  rock  ledge  on  which 
the  gun,  shielded  by  boulders,  was  placed,  there  was 
now — nothing. 

‘‘We’U  see  if  we  can  do  it  again!”  Durnford  looked 
around  as  he  climbed.  He  made  out  by  gun-flashes. 
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that  there  were  at  least  ten  emplacements,  and  his 
squadron  was  doing  its  best  to  silence  some  of  them. 

As  he  headed  towards  a gun,  not  yet  being  attacked, 
he  saw  another  gun-position  disappear. 

“Good  for  Boyd!”  he  exclaimed,  recognising  the 
successful  machine.  It  was  piloted  by  his  own  par- 
ticular friend,  Henry  Boyd.  They  had  joined  the 
Force  together  and,  thanks  to  those  little  wangles 
which  make  such  things  possible,  had  kept  together; 
had  been  at  a home  station,  then  in  Aden,  and  from 
Aden  had  been  drafted  to  Palestine  during  the  Arab- 
Jew  disturbances. 

Then  had  come  India,  where  they  had  been  for  a 
year.  They  were  friends  in  the  Service  and  out  of  it. 
Not  even  the  fact  that  Durnford  had  won  Mary 
Sinclair,  had  affected  their  friendship.  Mary  was  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  Harmer  Sinclair,  who  was  up 
farther  north;  she  was  at  Gezu,  working  in  the 
military  hospital;  and  it  was  to  Gezu  that  Durnford 
and  Boyd  went  when  short  leave  was  the  order  of 
the  day  and  they  could  fix  it  together. 

As  Jerry  saw  Boyd’s  successful  bombing,  he  sailed 
over  towards  his  own  new  objective,  and  Mace, 
luckier  than  before,  put  down  the  gun  with  his 
first  bomb.  The  gun-crew  scattered  and  some  of 
them  were  machine-gunned  as  they  fled — ^while  from 
well-hidden  posts,  machine-guns  blasted  bullets  up 
at  the  low-flying  'plane. 

Dunford  climbed,  banked  and  turned,  and  with 
both  his  and  Mace’s  guns  blazing,  winged  over  the 
posts,  scything  men  down — men  who  had  thought 
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themselves  safe  in  their  rock-nests.  Scores  of  tribes- 
men were  now  to  be  seen  clambering  down  the  hill 
sides,  following  machine-gunning  from  the  air;  although 
hundreds  still  remained  trying  to  get  'planes  with 
their  high-power  rifles. 

Jerry  signalled  for  his  men  to  attack  the  fugitives, 
so  that  they  should  have  no  chance  to  reform  and 
return. 

Meanwhile,  the  guns  in  Stabbot  were  finding  new 
work  to  do. 

The  seeming  rout  of  large  numbers  of  the  tribes- 
men was  merely  a ruse  to  draw  the  aeroplanes  off. 
Other  men,  who  had  been  threading  a narrow  pass  before 
the  arrival  of  the  airmen,  had  gone  into  immobility. 
Lying  amongst  the  strewn  boulders,  they  looked  like 
boulders  to  the  fliers,  but  when  the  latter  went  ranging 
after  the  fugitives,  the  camouflaged  tribesmen  came 
to  life. 

They  succeeded  in  getting  close  up  to  the  Post 
without  being  seen,  thanks  to  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
Now  they  charged,  with  all  the  fatalism  of  the  Moslem 
and  his  desire  to  die  fighting  the  infidel. 

From  the  stone  walls  of  the  Post  belched  flame  and 
smoke  and  sudden  death,  but  the  tribesmen  charged 
across  the  open  space.  Bodies  littered  the  ground 
before  the  attackers  reached  the  walls.  Machine  guns 
had  taken  grim  toU,  did  so  now  as  their  crews  depressed 
them.  Dead  men  became  stepping  stones  by  which 
living  men  climbed,  seeking  to  reach  the  wall  tops. 
Hand-to-hand  fights  ensued;  reinforcements  surged 
up,  and  Dumford,  who  had  seen  the  attack  while  he 
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was  a considerable  distance  away,  dived  to  smash  the 
ranks  of  the  newcomers. 

Other  machines  joined  him,  and  the  few  natives 
who  had  succeeded,  by  amazing  heroism,  in  dropping 
into  the  Post,  found  themselves  helpless.  The  wave 
of  the  new  assault  was  broken  and  the  surviving  tribes- 
men were  like  goats  as  they  tried  to  escape. 

“Looks  as  if  that's  finished  for  the  time  being  at 
any  rate,"  Durnford  shouted,  and  then  was  taking 
a pip-pip-pip  message  on  his  wireless. 

It  was  a message  from  the  post,  a grim  message. 

“Brigadier  killed.  Many  other  casualties.  Stores 
blown  up  and  on  fire.  Arrange  for  supplies  imme- 
diately by  air." 

Durnford  now  knew  the  meaning  of  the  blazing 
furnace  which  had  been  throwing  up  flames  for  some 
time:  shells  had  exploded  in  the  main  stores.  He 
knew  that  the  message  would  have  been  picked  up 
at  Dano,  but  formally  replied  to  it,  saying  that  he 
would  report. 

Then  he  signalled  to  his  fliers,  who  were  still  engaged. 
They  came  winging  in,  but  Boyd  was  unlucky.  The 
crews  of  the  natives’  guns  had  fled  when  they  realised 
that  the  attack  had  failed.  Fled  that  is,  with  one 
exception:  it  was  an  anti-aircraft  gun  in  a particu- 
larly safe  position,  even  against  the  airmen.  Boyd, 
who  had  already  headed  to  smash  it,  had  decided  to 
have  another  shot  at  it  as  he  came  in  to  Durnford’s 
signal,  but  a shell  screamed  up  at  him,  killed  his 
observer  and  left  the  machine  with  a crippled  wing. 
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The  aeroplane  began  to  spin  and  Boyd,  the  grim 
sight  of  a headless  man  being  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  fate  of  his  companion,  knew  that  he  himself  was 
facing  death. 

“A  candidate  for  the  Caterpillar  Club!”  he  grated 
as  he  prepared  to  throw  himself  out.  There  was  not 
the  least  hope  of  the  machine  doing  anything  else  but 
crash  amongst  the  hills:  he  could  not  control  it  in 
any  way.  He  launched  himself  into  mid-air  and 
prayed  that  the  spinning  machine  would  not  find  him. 

The  hills  rushed  up  to  meet  him  as  he  dropped  like 
a plummet:  and  like  every  man  who  has  had  to  trust 
himself  to  a parachute,  Boyd  prayed  that  his  would 
open:  in  time. 

He  prayed  with  closed  eyes,  and  that  was  not  as 
a part  of  the  ritual,  but  because  the  scene  below  and 
its  possibilities  were  too  horrible  to  regard.  Then, 
the  parachute  opened  and  Boyd’s  eyes  as  well.  The 
air  swept  into  the  bellying  thing  and  spun  him  round 
until  he  was  dizzy.  Then  he  was  floating — rather 
driving  along  with  a strong  wind  and  correcting  as 
well  as  dropping.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  being 
driven  towards  a towering  hill  top,  but  a slight  change 
of  wind  direction  sent  him  swirling  round  the  hill, 
out  of  sight  of  the  post.  Beyond  and  far  below  lay  a 
ribbon  that  he  realised  was  a valley  along  which  the 
current  took  him.  Slowly,  he  dropped — and  at  last 
was  near  the  ground.  But  luck  deserted  him:  the 
slopes  of  the  hill  were  tree-covered,  and  the  parachute 
scraped  some  of  the  trees,  then  caught — and  Boyd 
found  himself  held,  and  suspended  head  downwards 
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and  in  such  a tangle  that  he  could  not  release  the 
harness; 

He  fought,  at  first  calmly,  then  frantically,  but  he 
realised  that  he  was  helpless. 

Durnford,  who  had  seen  the  catastrophe  to  Boyd’s 
machine,  had  been  somewhat  relieved  at  sight  of 
someone  jumping  from  it.  He  did  not  know  who  it 
was,  did,  however,  understand  that  one  of  the  airmen 
was  either  dead  or  trapped.  When  the  parachute 
opened  and  began  to  float  through  the  valley,  Durn- 
ford was  relieved,  because  it  looked  as  if  the  survivor 
would  make  a safe  landing. 

"‘Even  if  he  does,”  he  told  Mace,  “it  will  take  him 
hours  to  climb  up  to  the  Post — and  Heaven  knows, 
there  are  bound  to  be  tribesmen  all  over  the 
place.” 

Mace  said  nothing:  but  he  was  thinking  that  the 
airman  might  have  found  an  easier  death  than  would 
perhaps  follow  capture,  had  he  been  in  the  crashed 
machine  which  had  burst  into  flames  when  it  struck 
a hill  side  and  went  sliding  down  like  a gigantic 
Catherine  wheel.  Mace  was  also  telling  himself  that 
Durnford  probably  intended  something  mad-brained — 
in  case  the  parachuting  man  were  Boyd. 

“God!”  came  from  Durnford  a little  later.  “He’s 
caught  in  the  trees!” 

“Worse  still,  sir,”  said  Mace,  grimly,  “snipers  are  at 
him!” 

Puffs  of  smoke  came  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley,  clear  evidence  that  Mace  was  right:  snipers 
were  hidden  there,  and  were  trying  to  finish  off  one 
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of  the  airmen  who  had  contributed  so  much  to  the 
defeat  of  the  attack  on  the  post. 

"He’s  upside  down!”  Dumford  rasped,  as  he  threw 
the  machine  round.  "Those  snipers,  may ” 

"Yes,  sir,”  the  other  agreed  before  Durnford  had 
time  to  finish;  and  the  machine  roared  down  the 
valley.  Its  guns  blazed,  sprayed  bullets  at  the  half 
dozen  hidden  men  the  only  signs  of  whose  presence 
were  their  spurting  rifles. 

Two  of  them  were  silenced  almost  immediately. 
Another  man  went  zig-zagging  along  a narrow  ledge, 
only  to  topple  off  it  as  one  of  Durnford’s  bullets  found 
him.  The  fourth  died  when  he  stood  up  to  fire  at 
the  machine  when  it  had  passed  him:  Mace  swivelled 
his  machine  gun  and  made  a sieve  of  him. 

Dumford  brought  his  machine  about  and  saw  that 
the  airman  was  still  there  in  the  trees. 

"We’re  going  down,  Mace!”  Durnford  cried.  "I 
can  land  and  it  looks  as  if  we’ll  be  able  to  take  off!” 
And  as  he  came  to  this  decision,  he  sent  out  a message 
to  his  flight,  telling  them  to  make  for  Dano,  because 
the  enemy  shelling  had  ploughed  up  the  landing  ground 
near  the  post. 

The  airmen,  who  had  been  circling,  and  firing  at 
every  tribesman  to  be  seen,  obeyed  orders.  If  Durn- 
ford crashed  that  was  his  affair,  and  if  he  did  so  and 
yet  came  out  alive,  he  would  have  to  put  his  own  case 
to  the  C.O. 
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CHAPTER  II 

life’s  deceiving  trappings 

Jerry  Durnford  went  down  from  the  heights  and 
flew  low  over  the  valley;  he  wanted  to  examine  the 
ground  for  landing.  He  skimmed  past  the  parachutist, 
who  was  suspended  some  four  hundred  feet  up,  and 
as  he  went  Durnford  waved  a hand.  But  there  was 
no  answering  wave  from  the  man,  who  was  swaying 
to  the  movement  of  the  wind-driven  trees. 

“Perhaps  one  of  the  snipers  got  him,  sir!”  Mace 
suggested. 

“Hope  not,”  Durnford  answered,  pulling  on  his 
stick  and  climbing.  “We  can  make  a landing  all 
right,  thank  God!” 

He  turned  into  the  wind  presently,  and  throttled 
down  for  the  landing,  which  he  made  as  smoothly 
as  was  possible  in  view  of  the  many  unevennesses  of 
the  ground.  Because  of  them,  he  had  had  to  ground 
some  two  hundred  yards  away  from  where  the  man 
hung  up  on  the  tree-clad  hillside. 

“Keep  a good  look  out,  Mace,”  he  ordered.  “May 
be  more  snipers  knocking  about.” 

“Leave  it  to  me,  sir,”  Mace  grinned,  behind  his 
machine  gun.  He  could  command  a view  of  both 
sides  of  the  valley  and  both  ends,  but  if  snipers  were 
at  any  real  distance,  his  machine  gun  was  not  likely 
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to  be  able  to  cover  the  range  of  their  rifles.  Never- 
theless, he  was  there  to  do  what  was  necessary  and 
possible. 

Dumford  dropped  to  earth,  and,  revolver  in  hand, 
ran  up  the  valley  towards  that  bellying  thing  in  the 
trees.  Mace  had  the  machine’s  engine  turning  over, 
but  Durnford’s  voice  lifted  above  it  when  he  called 
out.  No  answer  came  and  Durnford’s  heart  dropped. 

“Perhaps  Mace  was  right,’’  he  panted — and  then 
he  was  beneath  the  parachute  and  looking  up,  to  dart 
away  as  something  struck  him.  It  was  blood,  dripping 
from  the  man  hanging  up  there. 

“Heavens — it  is  Boyd!  How  am  I going ’’ 

Dumford’s  unspoken  question  died  in  his  brain  as 
something  whined  past  his  head,  followed  by  the 
report  of  a rifle.  Durnford  dived  for  cover  of  the 
trees  as  he  heard  the  chatter  of  a machine  gun. 

“Mace  is  on  the  job!’’  he  gritted,  and  began  to 
climb  up  the  hill,  thankful  for  the  cover  provided  by 
the  trees.  The  face  of  the  hill  was  steep  and  he  had 
to  go  almost  on  hands  and  knees  for  safety.  Every 
so  often  he  stopped  to  take  his  bearings,  and  to  make 
sure  that  he  was  not  wandering  from  his  objective. 
At  last  he  found  himself  behind  the  trees  from  which 
the  parachute  was  hanging;  and  he  saw  Boyd  again. 

Boyd’s  eyes  were  closed,  and  his  face  was  smothered 
with  blood.  It  looked  to  Durnford  as  if  he  had  risked 
everything  for  nothing:  that  rifle  bullet  had  been  too 
close  to  be  pleasant,  and  the  fact  that  the  sniper  and 
Mace  were  stiU  at  it  meant  that  the  machine  was  in 
danger. 
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Durnford  began  to  climb  the  tree  behind  those  which 
supported  Boyd  and  presently  he  was  amongst  the 
branches  and  crawling  along  them.  Boyd  was  hanging 
in  such  a way  that  examination  was  impossible  yet. 
Durnford  had  brought  a knife  with  him,  and  set  about 
the  job  of  slicing  through  parts  of  the  parachute. 
He  used  strips  of  it  to  make  a rope,  which  he  worked 
round  Boyd’s  body,  threw  the  loose  end  over  a higher 
branch  and  by  pulling  on  it,  brought  Boyd  right  way 
up.  Then  Durnford  lashed  the  rope  and  made  another 
which  he  got  beneath  his  friend’s  armpits,  during 
which  tricky  task  he  discovered  that  Boyd  was  alive. 
A bullet  had  gone  up  from  his  chin  as  he  hung  down- 
wards, along  his  cheek  and  the  side  of  the  head, 
obviously  knocking  him  unconscious : being  suspended 
head  downwards  had  undoubtedly  helped  to  retard 
recovery. 

As  he  worked,  Durnford  was  suddenly  aware  that 
the  firing  had  ceased,  but  he  did  not  know  why — 
did  not  know  whether  Mace  had  found  the  sniper 
or  the  latter  the  airman.  He  had  eased  Boyd’s  dead 
weight  inch  by  inch  along  the  branch,  snapping  off 
smaller  branches  to  do  so,  and  could  not  get  to  where 
he  might  be  able  to  look  out  down  the  valley  to  the 
machine. 

'’Shall  have  to  wait  until  I get  down!”  he  muttered, 
as  he  manipulated  the  rope  on  to  the  branch  of  another 
tree,  behind  the  one  on  which  he  had  found  Boyd. 
He  did  this  once  or  twice  more  in  order  to  be  able  to 
lower  Boyd  without  risk  of  a sniper’s  bullet — and 
decided  that  after  all  Mace  must  have  won,  otherwise. 
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surely,  the  tribesman  would  have  got  busy  on  an 
excellent  target  of  a man  tackling  the  disentangling 
job. 

It  was  no  easy  task,  getting  Boyd  down.  The  rope 
slipped  through  Durnford’s  raw  fingers,  awkward 
branches  tore  at  Boyd’s  clothes  and  one  ripped  one 
side  of  his  coat  almost  completely  off.  It  hung  from 
his  body,  caught  in  another  branch  and  when  Dumford 
tried  to  disengage  it,  the  flap  of  the  pocket  came 
undone  and  a pocket-book  and  some  letters  fluttered 
down. 

Durnford  marked  them  as  they  went. 

“I’ll  get  ’em  presently,’’  he  murmured,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  Boyd  himself.  He  succeeded  at  last 
in  lowering  him  to  the  ground  and  then  clambered 
down  the  tree  after  him,  to  begin  the  search  for  the 
scattered  papers.  He  found  the  book  first,  then  one 
by  one  the  other  things. 

“Good  God!’’  he  stood  with  a letter  in  his  hand, 
staring  down  at  what  was  written  on  it.  He  had 
not  thought  to  read  anything,  but  as  he  stooped  to 
pick  up  this  particular  letter  he  recognised  the  hand- 
writing. It  was  Mary  Sinclair’s — and  the  words 
which  he  read  in  that  dreadful  second  were  like 
hammer  blows  to  him. 

“My  darling  Henry  . . .’’ 

Wide-eyed,  Durnford  stared  at  the  words — read 
others  beneath  them — almost  unconsciously  turned 
the  letter  over  and  read  what  was  written  at  the 
bottom.  “I  long  to  have  your  arms  about  me  again. 
With  aU  my  love.  Yours  for  ever,  darling,  Mary.’’ 
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“Good  God!”  Durnford  repeated  the  words  croak- 

ingly.  His  hand,  holding  the  letter,  trembled.  “ It 

I must  be  mistaken!  It  can't  be  from — from  my — my 
Mary!”  He  looked  again — and  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it  all.  Durnford,  already  in  a state  of  nerves, 
was  shaken  to  his  core.  He  leant  against  a tree  for 
support,  and  deliberately  read  the  whole  letter. 
The  words  swam  before  his  eyes,  but  he  read  them, 
understood  their  meaning  only  too  clearly.  They 
spoke  of  the  happy  time  Mary  and  Boyd  had  spent 
together  on  the  latter’s  last  leave — and  Durnford 
remembered  that  Boyd  had  gone  down  on  his  own 
that  time.  Gone  as  the  professed  friend  of  the  man 
he  was  betraying.  . . . 

Jerry  read  on : 

“Please  don’t  tell  Jerry.  I must  do  that,  but 
I cannot  write  to  him.  I feel  that  I owe  it  to 
him  to  tell  him  in  person.  A letter  would  be 
such  a shock,  a greater  shock,  I am  sure,  than 
if  I told  him  face  to  face.  I cannot  be  unkind  to 
Jerry.  ...” 

Durnford  wanted  to  laugh  as  he  read  that.  She 
couldn’t  be  unkind  to  him — what  did  she  think  she 
was  doing,  had  done? 

“I  don’t  know  what  Jerry  will  do,  but  I hope,” 
he  continued  reading,  “ that  he  would  not  wish  to  hold 
me  to  my  promise.  Leave  everything  to  me.  Jerry 
is  a dear,  and  I wonder  even  now  how  I ever  came 
to  love  you.” 
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This  time  Durnford  did  laugh. 

He  laughed  with  the  unbridled  hysteria  of  a man 
who  has  seen  life  stripped  of  its  deceiving  trappings. 
Then  he  was  suddenly  calm,  coldly  calm.  He  turned 
from  the  tree  and  looked  back  to  where  he  had  left 
the  unconscious  Boyd. 

"I  don’t  know  what  Jerry  will  do ” The  words 

rioted  through  his  brain,  as  he  stared  at  Boyd.  What 
did  Mary  think  he  would  do?  Certainly  nothing  like 
what,  in  those  grimly  tense  moments,  Jerry  Durnford 
told  himself  he  was  going  to  do.  He  was  going  to 

make  it  easy  for  them  all  by He  drew  his  revolver, 

fingered  it.  Was  the  man  who  killed  a treacherous 
friend  worse  than  the  friend  himself?  Henry  Boyd  was 
a murderer — murderer  of  a woman’s  love  for  the  man 
she  had  promised  to  marry.  He  was  a treacherous 
murderer,  because  he  had  posed  as  close  friend  of  the 
man  he  was  betraying.  He  had  eaten  Durnford’s 
salt  and  stolen  his  woman. 

Durnford  looked  from  gun  to  letter,  from  letter  to 
Boyd. 

He  started  at  the  sound  of  someone  amongst  the 
trees. 

“Hello — hello!  All  right,  sir?” 

It  was  Mace’s  voice. 

Before  he  was  aware  of  it,  Durnford  had  answered : 
it  was  a matter  of  simple  reaction. 

“Yes — I’m  aU  right,  Mace,”  he  shouted.  “And — 
and  I’ve  got  Boyd!” 

He  thrust  the  revolver  back  into  his  pocket,  and 
sprang  to  where  Boyd  was  lying.  It  was  too  late  now 
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to  use  that  revolver,  even  if,  at  the  last,  he  had  been 
able  to  bring  himself  to  do  so.  He  thrust  Boyd's  note- 
book and  letters — all  of  them — into  another  pocket  of 
the  torn  coat,  and  was  standing  there  when  Mace 
emerged  into  sight. 

"Saw  you  get  him  down,  sir,"  Mace  said.  "Thought 
I’d  better  come  along  in  case  you  needed  help,  as  you 
were  so  long.  Is  he " 

"Yes,  he’s  alive,"  Durnford  said,  dully.  "I  wish  to 

God " He  broke  off.  " What  was  the  firing  over? " 

he  asked. 

"Snipers  again,  sir,"  Mace  answered,  looking  at  him 
curiously.  "You — er — ^haven’t  hurt  yourself  any  way, 
sir? " he  asked. 

"No — why?”  snapped  Durnford,  and  regretted  his 
brusqueness  immediately. 

"You  look  as  if ” Mace  began,  but  Durnford 

shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I’m  all  right,"  he  said.  "Give  me  a hand  with 
Boyd,  please!" 

Between  them  they  lifted  the  unconscious  man  and 
began  to  carry  him  through  the  trees,  going  down 
gradually,  and  at  the  same  time  making  forward 
progress  in  the  direction  of  the  waiting  machine.  Mace 
was  wondering  what  had  happened  to  Durnford, 
who  looked  like  a man  who  had  stared  into  the 
face  of  horror  and  seemed  suddenly  to  have  grown 
old. 

"Ruddy  funny,"  Mace  told  himself.  "I  thought 
perhaps  he’d  go  for  me  for  leaving  the  machine, 
but " 
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“Why  did  you  disobey  orders  and  leave  the 
machine?”  It  seemed  uncanny  that  Durnford  should 
ask  the  question  at  that  moment. 

“ I wondered ” 

“If  any  of  the  tribesmen  are  near  enough  they 
could  wreck  it ! ” snapped  Durnford. 

“I  don’t  think  anybody’s  near,  sir,”  Mace  said, 
without  turning  to  look  round.  “I  got  both  snipers, 
and  they  were  a long  way  off.  I ran  down  the  valley 
a bit  and  nobody  tried  to  snapshot  me,  so  I don’t 
think  there’s  any  danger.” 

“You  should  have  obeyed  orders,”  was  Durnford’s 
crisp  comment. 

“I’m  sorry,  sir,”  Mace  answered,  wondering  again 
at  the  brittleness  in  Durnford’s  voice.  It  was  altogether 
unlike  him. 

They  both  fell  silent,  the  only  sounds  they  made 
being  those  of  their  feet  as  they  shuffled  through  the 
trees,  or  stumbled  over  roots,  or  slithered  down  a 
sharp  spot.  Now  and  then  they  set  Boyd  down  so 
that  they  might  rest.  Neither  man  spoke.  Mace 
found  himself  looking  covertly  at  Durnford,  whos@ 
face  was  bleak  and  hard. 

“I  think  we’re  nearly  there,  sir,”  Mace  said  pre^ 
sently. 

“ Go  to  the  edge  and  look  out ! ” came  from  Durnford, 
and  Mace  went  away.  He  returned  to  report  that 
they  were  fifty  yards  away  from  the  machine.  They 
picked  up  Boyd  again  and  carried  him  along,  set 
him  down  again  presently,  and  Durnford  qrdereci 
Mace  to  the  machine. 
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“Make  it,"  he  said,  “and  cover  me  in  case  anybody 
tries  to  get  me.  I'll  be  slow,  carrying  Boyd,  but  you 
will  be  able  to  run  and  zig-zag  to  the  machine.” 

“Very  good,  sir,”  Mace  said,  and  spurted  out  of 
the  trees.  Durnford  stood  and  watched  him,  with 
Boyd  lying  at  his  feet.  He  saw  Mace  climb  into  the 
machine  behind  his  machine-gun. 

“I’m  on  my  way!”  Durnford  called  out,  and  picked 
up  Boyd. 

The  aeroplane  was  stOl  fifty  yards  from  the  point 
which  he  had  reached.  The  previous  sniping  had 
come  from  the  opposite  hills,  where  more  tribesmen 
might  be  waiting.  Long  since  the  drone  of  the  aero- 
planes had  died  away,  but  there  came  the  sound  of 
frequent  rifle  shots,  carried  by  the  wind ; probably  the 
garrison  had  sent  out  snipers  to  speed  the  departing 
tribesmen. 

Durnford,  with  Boyd  over  his  shoulder  emerged 
from  the  trees  and  started  towards  the  machine.  He 
was  half-way  across  when  bullets  whanged  past  him 
from  two  directions.  He  zig-zagged  as  rapidly  as 
he  could,  heard  the  crack  of  rifles  again,  but  no  bullets 
found  him  and  he  stumbled  up  against  the  fuselage 
of  his  machine. 

Mace  was  busy  at  once,  leaving  for  the  moment 
the  machine-gun  with  which  he  had  been  trying  to 
silence  the  two  widely  separated  snipers.  Between 
them,  the  airmen  got  Boyd  into  the  rear  cockpit,  and 
Durnford  tumbled  into  his  own. 

He  set  the  ticking  engine  roaring,  put  off  the  brakes 
^nd  sent  the  n^achine  bumping  up  the  valley — with 
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bullets  singing  through  the  struts.  Dumford,  alarmed 
at  the  possibility  of  hitting  a bump  and  sending  the 
machine  on  to  its  nose,  breathed  with  relief  when  it 
took  off  without  mishap.  He  climbed  steadily — and 
Mace,  seeing  a native,  standing  up  and  firing  at  the 
aeroplane,  let  him  have  a spurt  of  machine-gun  bullets. 
Whether  the  man  was  hit  or  not,  Mace  did  not  know, 
but  he  went  down  behind  the  boulder  from  cover  of 
which  he  had  stood  up. 

Dumford  came  up  and  saw  the  post,  and  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  desultory  firing  he  had  heard. 
Men  had  been  sent  out  to  seize  the  enemy  guns — and 
snipers  had  been  busy  with  them.  He  saw  a bunch 
of  irregulars  held  up  by  some  tribesmen  perched  high 
above  a gun  position. 

“Oh,  yes,’’  said  Dumford,  a man  without  a heart 
just  now,  “we’ll  have  a go  at  them,  Mace!’’  He  put 
the  machine  about  and  roared  over — thankful  for  the 
chance  of  action.  Anything  to  enable  him  to  forget. 
Perhaps  one  of  those  sniping  tribesmen  might  be  lucky 
and  send  up  a bullet  which  would  solve  all  life’s 
problems  for  Jerry  Dumford  and  Henry  Boyd — and 
for 

“What’s  going  to  be  the  end  of  it  all?’’  Dumford 
groaned — and  then  his  gun  was  chattering  as  tribesmen 
bolted  like  startled  hares.  The  aeroplane’s  machine- 
guns  swathed  them  down  and  the  irregulars  mshed 
the  position  they  had  been  aiming  at. 

Bayonet-tipped  rifles  waggled  thanks  to  the  airmen. 
Dumford  leant  overside  and  waved  a hand  in  reply. 
Then  the  aeroplane  was  climbing.  Dumford  looked 
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over  his  shoulder  and  saw  that  Mace  was  already  at 
work  with  the  first-aid  box. 

“ Wounds  aren't  deep,  sir/'  Mace  said.  “ I think  he'll 
be  all  right." 

"Wounds  aren't  deep!"  Dumford  thought  of  a 
wound  that  was  sapping  him. 

"He  can  go  to  heU  for  all  I care!"  he  rasped,  but 
Mace  did  not  hear  the  quiet  words.  He  saw,  however, 
the  look  in  Dumford's  eyes,  and  thought  that  he  was 
suffering  from  a temporary  aberration,  the  result, 
probably,  of  the  shock  of  finding  his  boon  companion 
and  intimate  friend,  apparently  dead. 

"I've  never  had  a friend  like  that!"  Mace 
murmured,  as  he  continued  with  Boyd. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  MYSTERY  “VOLUNTEERS” 

Boyd  was  still  unconscious  when  Durnford  put  the 
machine  down  on  the  landing  field  at  Dano.  The 
other  airmen  were  all  back,  and  Durnford  saw  Abbey 
at  an  office  door,  from  where  he  had  been  looking  up 
at  the  incoming  aeroplane. 

Durnford  turned  in  his  cockpit  and  looked  at  Boyd. 

“Not  round,  yet,  sir,”  Mace  told  him,  and  Durnford 
got  out,  to  be  greeted  by  colleages  and  a stretcher 
party. 

“Get  him?”  Durnford  was  asked.  “Who  was  it?” 

“Yes,  I got  him,”  Durnford  answered.  “It  was 
Boyd,”  and  he  turned  and  walked  up  to  the  building 
where  Abbey  awaited  him.  The  two  men  went  into 
Abbey’s  office. 

“Did  you  get  the  message  from  the  post,  sir,  about 
stores?  ” he  asked. 

“Yes,  Jerry,”  Abbey  told  him.  “Machines  are 
being  loaded  now.  Sorry  about  Boyd,”  he  looked 
up  from  Durnford’s  log  where  laconic  remarks  told 
the  story. 

“Is  it  possible  for  me  to  resign  my  commission,  sir?  ” 
Durnford  asked,  and  Abbey  jumped  to  his  feet. 

“What  the  devil  do  you  mean? ” he  demanded.  “I 
— what’s  the  matter  with  you?  ” He  stared  over  at 
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Durnford,  in  whose  eyes  was  the  same  cold  look  that 
had  startled  Mace.  “Something’s  happened — what  is 
it,  Jerry?” 

Durnford  did  not  answer.  He  stood  there  stiff  as  a 
ramrod,  his  only  movement  being  that  of  his  throat 
muscles.  He  was  trying  to  maintain  his  self-control. 

“Who  is  it?”  rapped  Abbey  when  someone  tapped 
on  the  door. 

“Clayton,”  was  the  reply  from  the  M.O. 

Abbey  looked  at  Durnford,  but  the  latter’s  face 
was  still  immobile.  The  C.O.,  without  another  word, 
walked  over  to  the  door,  which  he  opened  slightly. 

“It’s  about  Boyd,”  the  medical  officer  said.  “No, 
nothing  urgent  if  you’re  engaged.  But  I thought  I 
ought  to  tell  you  he’s  got  a shght  concussion,  although 
it’s  not  likely  to  have  any  serious  results.” 

“I’ll  come  and  see  him  presently,”  Abbey  said,  and 
closed  the  door.  He  went  back  to  his  desk  before 
which  Durnford  still  stood.  He  placed  his  hand  on 
the  pilot’s  shoulder.  “Now,  what’s  it  all  about, 
Jerry?”  he  asked,  quietly.  “Boyd’s  going  to  be  all 
right.” 

“My  God,  sir,”  Durnford  broke  silence  at  last, 
explosively,  “I  wish  he  were  going  to  die!” 

He  swayed  a little,  out  of  Abbey’s  hold.  A young 
man  of  iron  nerves,  as  became  a flier,  Jerry  Durnford 
had  met  something  which  had  broken  his  nerve,  the 
control  he  had  tried  to  maintain  had  snapped. 

Abbey  perched  himself  on  the  desk  close  to  Durnford, 
held  out  his  cigarette  case. 

“A  smoke,  Jerry,”  he  said.  “It  will  help.” 
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It  was  a trembling  hand  which  took  the  cigarette,  a 
haggard-faced  man  who  accepted  the  light  which 
Abbey  held  out. 

For  a moment  or  two  the  men  did  not  speak.  Abbey 
was  thinking.  He  knew  the  friendship  between 
Durnford  and  Boyd  and  Mary  Sinclair  and,  shrewd 
man  that  he  was,  and  possessed  of  a deep  understanding 
he  told  himself  that  he  was  faced  with  one  of  those 
ever-recurring  problems  of  the  human  triangles. 

“And  Jerry’s  found  out  since  he  left  to-day,” 
Abbey  thought.  “How?  Was  he  suspicious  before 
and  took  the  opportunity  of  looking  through  any 
papers  Boyd  carried?”  Abbey  discounted  that: 
if  Durnford  had  suspected  anything,  he  would  not 
have  been  the  light-hearted  man  of  recent  weeks. 
Neither  did  Abbey  believe  that  Durnford  would  so 
far  forget  himself  as  to  pry  deliberately  into  another 
man’s  affairs,  even  if  that  man  were  his  close  friend. 

“Probably  Boyd  babbled  in  a delirium,”  Abbey 
decided,  as  he  tapped  his  cigarette  end. 

“Boyd’s  a confounded  rotter,  sir!”  came  suddenly 
from  Durnford,  who  got  to  his  feet.  “I’m  sorry,”  he 
added. 

“Say  just  what  you  like,  Jerry,”  Abbey  told  him. 
“You  and  I are  just  friends  at  this  moment.  There's 
no  need  to  tell  me  anything  if  you  don’t  want  to,  but 
I fancy  it  will  do  you  good  to  get  it  off  your  chest, 
whatever  it  is.” 

Durnford  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and  found  his 
cigarettes. 

“Boyd,  the  man  I looked  on  as  my  friend,”  he  said. 
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as  he  flung  the  match  aside,  “has  taken  Mary  away 
from  me.” 

Abbey  could  not  yet  find  anything  to  say  to  this 
confirmation  of  his  conjecture. 

“It  was  a sheer  accident  that  I found  out,”  Durnford 
went  on,  harshly,  although  the  sympathy  which  he 
felt  Abbey  had  for  him,  had  calmed  him  a little. 
“It  was  while  I was — ^was  getting  him  out  of  the 
trees.  His  coat  was  nearly  torn  off  him  and  things 
dropped  out  of  his  pockets.  I didn’t  mean  to  read 
anything  but — but  I recognised  Mary’s  handwriting. 
After  the  first  words  I just  had  to  read  on  and — 
and  I was  going  to  shoot  Boyd  first  and  then  myself. 
But — but  Mace  came  up.” 

Abbey  frowned  at  the  confession.  Durnford  had 
indeed  been  hard  hit. 

“You  may  be  reading  too  much  into ” he  began, 

but  Durnford  cut  him  short. 

“I  read  enough,”  Jerry  grated,  “to  know  that 
they’ve  been  making  love  behind  my  back.  Mary 
told  Boyd  not  to  say  anything  to  me — she  wants 
to  tell  me  herself,  face  to  face,  because,”  he  laughed 
hoarsely,  “because  it  wouldn’t  be  such  a shock! 
She  doesn’t  want  to  be  unkind  to  me!” 

“Women,”  Abbey  said,  quietly,  “are  strange 
creatures,  Jerry.  Do  you  know  what  I think?  ” 

“No!”  Durnford  admitted.  “Mary  even  said  I 
was — was  a dear  and  she  wondered  how  she  ever 
came  to  love  Boyd!” 

“I  said  women  are  strange  creatures!”  Abbey  seized 
on  what  he  believed  was  something  of  vital  importance. 
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“ It’s  not  unlikely,  Jerry,  that  it's  all  a mad,  momentary 
infatuation.  I have  a feeling  that  things  aren't 
altogether  hopeless.  Do  you  still  love  Mary?  ” he 
asked  the  question  quietly,  looking  at  Jerry  the  while. 

Durnford  jerked  as  if  something  had  struck  him. 

“Face  it  boldly!”  Abbey  added,  before  Jerry  could 
answer. 

Durnford's  hands  tensed  and  relaxed  as  he  looked  at 
his  companion  without  speaking  for  a moment  or 
so.  Then,  with  a sharp  flexing  of  his  arm,  he  said, 
harshly : 

“Heaven  knows  I do  love  her!  But  what’s  the  good 
if  I can’t  trust  her,  and  if  I know  all  the  time  that  when 
I see  her  she’s  going  to  ask  me  to  release  her  from  her 
promise  to  marry  me.” 

“I  know  it’s  very  difficult,”  Abbey  admitted. 
“Who’s  there  now?”  he  broke  off  at  another  knock. 
He  went  over  to  the  door  and  found  Flight-Lieutenant 
Moyse  outside. 

“Machines  all  loaded  up,  sir,”  Moyse  reported. 
“I  took  the  liberty  of  having  Squadron-Leader  Durn- 
ford’s  loaded.” 

“I’m  coming  at  once,  Moyse!”  Durnford,  hearing 
the  words,  whirled  on  his  heels. 

“ He’ll  be  with  you  in  a few  minutes,  ’’Abbey  told 
Moyse,  and  closed  the  door.  He  turned  back  to  where 
Durnford  stood.  “You  mean  you’re  going  to  lead 
the  relief  squadron?”  he  asked,  quietly. 

“Certainly,  sir!”  Durnford  lapsed  into  the  official 
attitude.  “I  want  time  to  think — and  FlL^e  able  to 
think  better  upstairs!” 
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“Very  well,"  Abbey  smiled  slightly.  “Well  inform 
the  post  that  you’re  on  the  way.  Good  luck,  Jerry!  “ 

They  clasped  hands,  and  Jerry  Durnford  said, 
tensely : 

“Thanks  for  your  sympathy.  It  helps,  and  you’ve 
given  me  a line  to  thinlrover.  I’m  sorry  if  I’ve  behaved 
like  a kid.’’ 

Abbey  smiled  enigmatically;  he  was  thinking  that 
far  from  having  acted  like  a child  Durnford  had  given 
evidence  of  manliness  and  courage  and  self-control. 
Some  men  would  almost  certainly  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  Durnford  had  made  his  tragic  discovery, 
have  lost  grip  of  themselves  altogether.  Durnford 
had  nearly  done  so,  according  to  his  own  admission, 
but  he  had  taken  hold  again — even  if  the  helping  factor 
had  been  the  arrival  of  Mace. 

“I  wanted  to  go  down  to  Gezu,’’  Durnford  said, 
“in  order  to  get  things  done  with.  I felt  I couldn’t 
carry  on  in  suspense — although  the  letter  doesn’t 
really  mean  much  suspense — it  means  certainty! 
I was  going  to  see  Mary.  I couldn’t  tell  her  I’d  read 
her  letter  to  Boyd.’’ 

“Do  you  mean,”  Abbey  asked,  “that  you  hoped 
when  Mary  was  with  you  she’d  forget  Boyd?  ” 

“ Something  like  that,  I think ! ” was  the  answer.  “ I 
fancy  I was  mad  just  then.  Didn’t  you  just  say  that 
women  are  strange  creatures?” 

“I  admit  it!”  Abbey  nodded.  “And  if  Mary  had 
told  you  she  no  longer  loved  you — what  then?” 

Durnford’s  jaw  set,  his  lips  were  straight  lines.  He 
stared  at  Abbey. 
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“I  didn’t  think  beyond  that!”  he  said,  at  last. 

Abbey  looked  relieved. 

“Listen  a bit,  Jerry!”  he  pleaded.  “There’s  a war 
on.  You’re  in  it.  Boyd’s  in  it.  Supposing  anything 
happened  to  Boyd — what  would  you  do?  Tell  Mary 
that  you  knew?” 

“My  God — no!”  came  from  Durnford. 

“Why  not?”  Abbey  seemed  as  if  he  wanted  to 
probe  deep  into  his  friend’s  heart. 

“Because — because  I love  her  and  want  her!”  was 
the  immediate  reaction. 

“And  if  anything  happened  to  you,”  Abbey  went 
on,  but  Durnford  snarled: 

“Boyd  would  have  a clear  field  and  nobody  would 
know  he’d  played  false!” 

“All  that  I’m  saying,”  Abbey  persisted,  “may 
sound  mad,  Jerry.  But  I think  you’d  better  leave 
things  as  they  are.  Mary  says  she  wants  to  see  you 
to — to  tell  you.  Take  the  time  that  gives  you.  It 
may  be  only  a temporary  infatuation.  God  knows, 
anything  may  happen!” 

Jerry  Durnford  squared  his  shoulders. 

“I  understand!”  he  said.  “I’ve  got  to  temporize 
with  fate!  AU  right— I’ll  do  it!” 

“ Good  for  you,  Jerry ! ” said  Abbey.  “ Try  and  retain 
that  attitude  and  I really  believe  everything  will  turn 
out  all  right.  Now,  the  engines  are  calling  you,  old  chap ! ” 

They  released  hands,  and  Abbey  accompanied 
Durnford  out  on  to  the  field,  to  assure  himself  that 
everything  was  in  order.  As  he  spoke  to  this  pilot 
and  that,  he  was  watching  Durnford,  and  was  glad 
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to  see  that  the  airman  had  lost  most  of  his  tenseness ; 
Abbey  realised  that  it  was  indeed  best  for  Durnford 
to  be  doing  something,  even  if  it  were  only  transporting 
supphes. 

Presently,  Abbey  moved  away  and  gave  a formal 
salute.  Durnford  let  off  his  brakes  and  his  machine 
tore  along  the  tarmac.  In  a few  minutes  the  whole 
flight  was  up  and  away,  every  machine  loaded  to 
capacity,  taking  the  first  consignment  of  supplies  to 
the  men  at  Stabbot. 

The  talk  with  Abbey  had  done  Durnford  good:  he 
felt  calmer,  his  nerves  were  less  frayed.  Mace,  ignorant 
of  the  facts,  noticed  the  difference  in  his  pilot  as  they 
flew  at  the  head  of  the  squadron. 

“Lord  knows  what  was  the  matter  with  him  before,” 
Mace  murmured.  “But  he  seems  all  right  now.  I 
suppose  he  was  upset  over  Boyd,  thinking  he  was 
going  to  fade  out.  Anyway,  it’s  the  deuce  of  a job 
flying  with  a fellow  who  wants  to  go  down  after  every- 
body who  makes  a forced  landing  or  jumps  out  in  his 
parachute!  He’ll  be  wanting  to  pick  flowers  soon  for 
his  girl!” 

Durnford  was  not  thinking  about  flowers  for  Mary 
just  then.  He  was  trying  to  find  a real  way  out.  If 
Mary  loved  Boyd,  what  was  the  use  of  trying  to  hold 
her?  How  could  they  be  happy  together?  Would  he 
not  best  prove  his  love  for  her  by  giving  her  the  freedom 
she  wanted  in  order  to  marry  Boyd?  Sacrifice  was  the 
essence  of  love,  surely.  He  would  get  over  the  blow 
to  his  pride — that,  he  began  to  think,  as  he  stared 
ahead  across  the  high  mountains,  was  what  was  the 
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matter  with  him  just  now.  That  and  the  shattering 
of  his  faith  in  Mary  and  of  his  trust  in  Boyd.  He  had 
never  given  a thought  to  the  possibility  of  there  being 
anything  between  the  two,  and  he  had  seen  nothing 
to  arouse  suspicion.  That,  he  knew  now,  merely 
showed  how  clever  they  had  been,  and  to  realise  that 
he  had  been  hoodwinked  and  deceived,  was  not  the 
least  part  of  the  shock. 

“But  I can  get  over  that,”  Durnford  gritted,  as  the 
roofs  of  the  cantonment  appeared  in  the  distance. 
“Can  I get  over  the  rest — whatever  happens?” 

He  had  to  thrust  his  thoughts  aside  now,  for  he  was 
very  near  the  post.  He  circled  round  it,  the  other 
machines  following  him.  He  wanted  to  make  sure 
whether  it  was  now  possible  to  land,  or  if  they  would 
have  to  go  low  and  drop  their  packages.  As  he  flew 
over  the  landing  field,  which  the  tribesmen’s  shells 
had  ploughed  up  and  made  landing  impossible  before, 
he  saw  that  the  garrison  had  been  at  work.  There 
were,  indeed,  a number  of  men  strung  out  like  harnessed 
horses,  dragging  a big  roller  across  the  ground. 

“They  must  have  worked  like  blazes,  Mace!”  he 
called  over  his  shoulder.  “They’ve  got  the  holes  filled 
in  and — yes,  they’re  taking  that  roller  off  for  us!” 
“Makes  it  more  likely  that  the  grub  and  things  will 
reach  them  undamaged,  sir,”  Mace  answered,  as  Durn- 
ford sent  out  a signal  to  the  other  machines  to  land 
in  their  turn  after  he  was  grounded.  Then  he  throttled 
down  and  set  the  machine  on  the  more  or  less  even  field, 
to  be  followed  by  his  companions  at  short  intervals. 
Men  came  streaming  through  a gate  in  the  walls. 
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and  while  the  work  of  unloading  the  aeroplanes  was 
proceeding,  the  fliers  went  into  the  Post,  now  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Shirley. 

Durnford’s  companions  went  into  the  officers’  mess, 
but  he  himself  was  taken  off  by  Shirley. 

“Things  are  very  bad,  Durnford,”  the  Colonel  said, 
when  they  were  alone.  “ I haven’t  had  time  to  wireless 
the  information,  because  it’s  only  just  been  brought 
in  to  me  by  some  of  the  men  whom  I sent  out  to 
examine  the  gun  positions  on  the  hills.  It’s  not  only 
tribesmen  we’re  up  against  this  time.’’ 

“I  don’t  understand,  sir?’’  Durnford  raised  his 
eyebrows. 

“You  wouldn’t  guess,  either,”  was  the  crisp  answer. 
“The  guns,  of  course,  are  of  foreign  make — that  goes 
without  saying.  But  some  of  the  crews  were  foreign,  too ! ” 
“Good  lord!”  exclaimed  Durnford.  “Have  you 
taken  any  of  them  prisoners?” 

“A  few,”  Shirley  told  him.  “They’ve  been  put 
through  a preliminary  questioning,  but  while  they 
frankly  admit  their  nationalities — yes,”  he  smiled 
grimly,  as  Durnford  glanced  sharply  at  him,  “they 
aren’t  all  from  the  same  country — they  all  assert  that 
none  of  their  Governments  are  concerned.” 

“And,”  Durnford  said,  “I  suppose  they  all  say  that 
they’re  liberators?” 

“Exactly!”  Shirley  nodded.  “They  are  apostles  of 
the  proletariate,  fighting,  they  say,  to  free  the  peoples 
at  present  held  in  bondage  to  capitalism  and  decadent 
democracy.” 

“There’s  likely  to  be  the  devil  to  pay  over  this,” 
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Durnford  suggested.  “The  government  won’t  stand 
for  outside  interference  and  encouragement  and  help." 

“That’s  the  commonsense  point  of  view,"  Shirley 
agreed.  “But  matters  aren’t  as  simple  as  that. 
Commonsense  seldom  enters  into  international  affairs, 
it  seems  to  me!  With  more  than  one  nation  desirous 
of  stepping  into  the  place  held  by  Britain  for  centuries 
— I’m  speaking  about  India,  at  the  moment — and  the 
Old  Country  only  just  beginning  re-armament  after 
losing  years  in  the  vain  hope  of  bringing  sanity  to 
the  world,  it’s  not  going  to  be  quite  so  easy." 

He  downed  the  drink  which  he  picked  up  from  his 
table. 

“There’s  been  too  much  lying  propaganda,"  he 
said,  “amongst  the  Moslems  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
by  other  nations — nations  which  have  the  confounded 
cheek  to  call  themselves  the  friends  and  protectors 
of  Islam,  with  veiled  promises  of  fine  things  to  come. 
Can  Britain  afford,  with  India  as  a whole  in  its  present 
condition,  to  act  as  she  would  have  acted  thirty  years 
ago?  Dare  she  risk  throwing  out  a challenge,  which 
would  more  than  likely  be  picked  up  by  at  least  three 
Powers  who,  under  the  cloak  of  economic  pacts,  have 
undoubtedly  entered  into  military  understandings?  ’’ 

“Would  Russia  be  with  them?"  Durnford  inquired, 
remembering  the  Colonel’s  statement. 

“I  don’t  know,"  Shirley  admitted.  “But  there 
were  others,  as  I told  you,  and  my  opinion  is  that  the 
“volunteering”  idea  is  a bluff.  Moreover,  in  these 
God-forsaken  days  a nation  shouts  itself  hoarse  against 
a political  creed  and  all  the  time  uses  professed 
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adherents  of  that  creed  to  further  its  own  interests, 
knowing  it  can  disown  them  if  necessary,  and  also 
knowing  that  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  defend 
them.  Political  chicanery,  Durnford.  Supposing  that 
Britain  took  action  against  one  country  or  another? 
Lord!  But  what  a chance  that  would  give  to  some 
other  nations  to  attack  us!  Gamblers’  throws,  Durn- 
ford! There  are  some  men  in  power  to-day  who  must 
be  reaching  the  end  of  their  tether,  and  can  only  be 
saved  from  a Humpty-Dumpty  fall  by  risking  an 
Adventure.  Their  own  people  must  be  on  the  verge 
of  discovering  this,  but  we  can’t  tell  for  certain, 
because  there’s  no  voice  of  the  people  to  be  lifted. 
The  Press  is  gagged,  is  but  the  mouthpiece  of  these 
so-called  Supermen.” 

Durnford  smiled. 

"If  you  won’t  mind  my  saying  so,  sir,”  he  hazarded, 
"you  sound  rather  like  a fellow  I heard  in  Hyde  Park 
last  time  I was  home ! I thought  he  was  a fool.  But  ” — 
he  added  hastily — "I’m  sure  you’re  not!  I believe 
you’re  right!” 

"Dammit  all,  of  course  I’m  right!”  Shirley  snorted. 
"These  outside  agencies  have  taken  the  opportunity 
of  the  disturbances  up  here.  They've  no  doubt  got  at 
the  Fakir  of  Madda,  promised  him  help,  indeed  have 
given  him  help  already.  They  let  him  have  his  previous 
shot  alone,  knowing  he  was  certain  to  be  whacked. 
Then  they  stepped  in — and  he  broke  the  truce  which 
had  been  fixed  up.” 

"They  didn’t  help  him  very  much,  sir,”  Durnford 
smiled. 
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“Do  you  think  we’ve  seen  the  end?"  snapped  the 
Colonel.  “Bah!  It  was  a try-out,  and  things  are 
bound  to  happen  now!  I want  you  to  take  some  of 
the  foreign  prisoners  down  to  Dano,  and  request  Abbey 
to  ask  for  instructions  for  their  further  disposal.  The  In- 
telligence Service  will  like  to  have  them,  I daresay!" 

“You  bet,  sir!"  Dumford  agreed,  enthusiastically. 
He  had  for  the  time  being  forgotten  his  own  troubles 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  new  development.  He 
realised  the  truth  that  underlay  Colonel  Shirley's 
diatribe.  What  had  been  more  or  less  spasmodic, 
un-correlated  outbreaks  were  likely  to  flare  up  into  a 
blaze  all  through  the  Province,  with  probable  reper- 
cussions, engineered  by  the  underground  plotters,  in 
other  parts  of  India.  The  New  Constitution  had 
become  law,  but  only  in  name,  so  far.  Congress  was 
opposed  to  it,  was  doing  its  utmost,  openly,  unashamedly 
and  fiercely,  to  make  it  impossible  to  function.  A 
so-called  Nationalism  was  being  preached,  and  the 
ground  was  all  ready  for  the  seed  of  rebellion. 

If,  for  a moment,  there  flitted  through  Durnford’s 
mind  thoughts  of  his  personal  problem,  it  came  and 
was  gone,  swallowed  up  by  the  adumbration  of  what 
lay  before  him  as  a unit  in  the  Air  Force. 

“Good  lord,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  “supposing  they  get 
aeroplanes — fighters  and  bombers? " 

“If  they  do,"  Shirley  told  him,  grimly,  “there’ll  be 
some  real  work  for  you  fellows." 

“Which  we  shall  do,  sir!"  rasped  Durnford,  and  the 
pair  went  out  to  see  about  the  prisoners  who  were^to 
be  taken  down  to  Dano. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ULTIMATUM ! 

“Yes,  I got  the  message  from  Colonel  Shirley,  telling 
me!”  Abbey,  who  had  just  received  Durnford’s 
report  regarding  the  prisoners  the  squadron  had  brought 
into  Dano,  looked  very  grave.  “Stabbot  also  com- 
municated with  Peshawar,  and  IVe  had  instructions 
from  them  that  those  whom  I regard  as  the  most 
important  prisoners,  are  to  be  flown  there.” 

“I’ve  brought  Colonel  Shirley’s  dispatches,  sir,” 
Durnford  said,  “giving  details  of  the  prisoners’  state- 
ments. They’ll  probably  save  wasting  time  on 
interrogating  the  fellows.” 

“While  I go  through  the  dispatches,  see  to  the 
loading  of  more  supplies  in  the  machines,”  Abbey 
ordered,  and  Durnford  went  out  to  deal  with  the 
matter.  It  was  arranged  that  as  each  machine  was 
ready  it  should  leave,  so  that  there  should  be  a quick 
relay  of  supplies — the  sending  of  which  was  depleting 
stores  at  Dano,  so  that  Abbey  had  already  asked 
headquarters  for  replenishment. 

Durnford’s  machine  was  to  be  held  in  reserve,  and 
when  he  went  back  to  Abbey’s  office,  he  found  the 
C.O.  had  made  his  decision  regarding  the  prisoners 
for  Peshawar. 

“I’ve  chosen  two,”  Abbey  said.  “Officers.  You’ll 
take  them  up  to  Peshawar.” 
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“Very  good,  sir,’'  Durnford  answered. 

“You’ll  also  take  the  papers  dealing  with  the  others,’’ 
Abbey  told  him.  “Meanwhile,  you’d  better  feed.  I’ll 
have  everything  ready  for  you.  Machine  serviced, 
I suppose?  ’’ 

“Mace  is  seeing  to  it,  sir,”  Durnford  replied,  and 
went  out  to  the  mess.  Clayton,  the  M.O.,  was  there, 
and  Durnford  realised  there  was  no  escaping  making 
an  inquiry  after  Boyd.  He  had  said  nothing  to  Abbey, 
nor  the  latter  to  him:  it  was  as  if  there  were  a tacit 
acceptance  between  them  to  avoid  any  reference  to 
what  had  happened.  Durnford,  with  work  to  occupy  his 
mind,  knew  that  duty  came  before  his  personal  affairs. 

“How  is  Boyd?’’  he  asked. 

“He’ll  be  all  right,’’  was  the  answer.  “He  regained 
consciousness,  while  you  were  away,  but  went  off 
again.  But  he  asked  after  you,  Durnford.  I told  him 
you  were  all  right.’’ 

Durnford  wondered  whether  the  M.O.  noticed  how  his 
hands  shook  as  they  broke  a piece  of  bread.  He  felt  an 
urgent  desire  to  ask  how  Boyd  had  taken  the  news. 
It  came  to  him  that  a solution  of  the  problem,  as  far 
as  Boyd  and  Mary  were  concerned,  could  be  found. 
If  Durnford  “went  out’’ — they  would  be  free.  Had 
the  possibility  of  that  been  in  Boyd’s  mind  when  he 
asked  after  Durnford? 

“ The  rotter  probably  hoped  something  had  happened 
to  me,’’  Durnford  told  himself. 

“I  told  him,’’  he  heard  the  M.O.  saying,  “how  he’d 
been  got  in,  and  he  became  so  darned  excited  that  he 
lost  consciousness  again.’’ 
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Durnford  kept  grip  on  himself,  although  he  wanted 
to  laugh  outright.  The  position  was,  after  all,  not 
without  its  twisted  touch  of  humour.  He  had  taken 
a risk  to  rescue  the  man  who  had  betrayed  a friend's 
trust,  but  Boyd  had  probably  seen  nothing  humorous 
in  it.  Rather,  he  most  likely,  if  he  had  any  sense  of 
decency,  felt  that  things  were  shaping  in  a perplexing 
way  for  him.  He  owed  his  life  to  Durnford — the  man 
whose  fiancee  he  had  been  making  love  to!  Durnford 
found  himself  thanking  Providence  that  Boyd  probably 
now  had  his  own  problem. 

“You  think  he’ll  be  all  right,  sir?  “ Durnford  got  up 
as  he  asked  the  question,  leaving  most  of  the  meal 
untouched. 

“Not  the  least  doubt  about  it,”  Clayton  assured 
him.  “Any  message  for  him,  when  he  comes  round 
again?  ’’ 

“Tell  him  to  go  to 1 ’’  Durnford  let  out  the  words 

before  he  realised  what  he  was  saying,  and  Clayton 
stared  at  him.  Before  the  M.O.  could  say  anything, 
however,  Durnford  was  striding  down  the  room,  and 
was  through  the  door.  Clayton  took  off  his  spectacles 
and  thoughtfully  cleaned  them. 

“Well,  Tm  hanged!”  he  murmured,  as  he,  too,  got 
up,  and  went  out.  He  saw  Durnford  disappearing 
into  the  door  of  the  building  in  which  Abbey’s  office 
was  situated.  “What’s  happened  between  them?” 
the  doctor  wondered.  “They  were  like  brothers,  and 
Mary  Sinclair  treated  Boyd  as  if  he  were  a brother — 
my  God!”  he  broke  off.  “So  that’s  it?  Does  Abbey 
know?  Durnford  was  there  with  him  when  I went  to 
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report  Boyd’s  condition,  and  the  C.O.  wouldn’t  let 
me  in ! Here’s  where  the  doctor  doesn’t  convey  a mes- 
sage to  his  patient!” 

Durnford  stood  before  Abbey. 

“I’ve  made  a fool  of  myself,  sir,”  he  announced. 

“With  the  M.O.  But  I couldn’t  help  it  and ” 

He  told  what  had  happened. 

“Leave  Clayton  to  me,  Jerry,”  Abbey  said,  quietly. 
“Naturally,  he  won’t  tell  Boyd  what  you  said.  He’s  a 
discreet  blighter  and  won’t  do  any  gossiping.  Just 
try  and  keep  your  head.  Work  should  take  your 
thoughts  off  things.” 

“It  did,  sir,”  Durnford  admitted. 

“Fine!  Well,  your  passengers  are  ready  for  you,  and 
here  are  the  dispatches,”  the  O.C.  told  him.  “Come 
on,  we’ll  go  and  get  the  fellows  into  the  machine.” 
Out  on  the  tarmac  Durnford’s  machine  stood, 
revved  up  and  serviced  for  the  flight  to  Peshawar.  An 
escort  brought  two  men  over  to  it.  One  of  them  had 
the  flat  features  of  the  Mongol,  the  other  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  Nordic. 

“Supposed  rivals  in  political  creeds,  taken  as 
nations,”  Durnford  said  as  the  men  approached,  “but 
actually  leagued  together  against  Britain.” 

“And,”  Abbey  growled,  “probably  with  their 
respective  Governments  behind  them.  “You’ll  have 
’em  in  front,  I suppose?” 

“Where  I can  keep  an  eye  on  them,”  Durnford 
grinned. 

“We’ll  take  no  risks,”  the  O.C.  informed  him,  and 
when  the  prisoners  were  at  the  machine,  crisped  out  an 
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order,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  foreigners 
found  themselves  in  the  front  cockpit,  their  hands 
bound  behind  their  backs  and  the  left  leg  of  one,  the 
right  of  the  other,  tied  together. 

Durnford  got  in  and  presently  was  above  the  post, 
banking  and  turned  towards  the  distant  north.  He 
knew  that  a W/T  message  had  been  sent  advising 
Peshawar  of  his  start,  and  there  was  still  sufficient 
daylight  left  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  chief  city  of  the 
Province  before  dark.  He  did  not  fly  high,  because  he 
had  been  instructed  to  make  observations  for  concen- 
trations of  tribesmen,  particularly  in  the  Tori  Kheyl 
country,  because  the  Fakir  of  Madda  was  rumoured 
to  have  set  up  his  headquarters  in  an  unknown  place 
there.  There  had  been  large  numbers  of  Tori  Kheyls’ 
as  well  as  Mahsuds,  engaged  in  the  attack  on  Stabbot. 

“Routine  work  for  me,"  Durnford  told  himself  as 
he  flew  on.  He  carried  no  bombs,  for  it  was  no  part 
of  the  Government’s  policy  to  inflict  more  harm  than 
absolutely  necessary.  If  the  tribesmen  attacked,  that 
was  a different  proposition,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  teach  them  a lesson.  Durnford  knew  that  as 
the  result  of  the  attack  of  Stabbot,  attempts  would 
be  made  to  bring  the  tribesmen  into  negotiation 
again. 

He  was  half  way  to  Peshawar,  and  had  seen  no  signs 
of  military  activity  when,  flying  over  a tangle  of  hills, 
he  saw,  far  below,  a sudden  burst  of  smoke  from  a 
large  number  of  places. 

“Riflemen!”  he  muttered.  “But  they  can’t  reach 
me  up  here!  Probably  got  windy ! ” He  circled  round 
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and  set  his  camera  going : photographs  of  this  position 
might  prove  useful  later  on.  He  marked  the  spot  on 
his  map  and  went  serenely  on  his  way — to  be  aware, 
shortly  afterwards,  of  the  whipping  of  bullets  from 
above  him. 

“Good  lord,  what’s  happening?”  he  rasped.  No 
British  machine  would  attack  him,  and  although  he 
had  impulsively  spoken  to  Colonel  Shirley  about  the 
possibility  of  the  tribesmen  being  supplied  with  aero- 
planes, he  had  not  really  considered  it  seriously. 

He  threw  his  machine  round — and  the  manoeuvre 
enabled  him  to  make  out  another  aeroplane.  It  had 
been  unseen  before,  because  it  came  down  from  the 
heights  at  him,  out  of  the  eye  of  the  westering  sun. 
Now,  Durnford  saw  it  plainly  enough — and  saw,  too, 
the  grey  puffs  of  tracer  bullets.  One  of  the  men  in 
the  front  pit  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  there  was 
fear  in  his  eyes. 

“He  knows  something!”  Durnford  gritted  as  he 
sent  his  machine  roaring  in  a straight  line.  He  needed 
height  in  order  to  join  issue  with  the  mystery  aeroplane, 
the  lines  of  which  were  unfamiliar  to  him.  It  was  a 
bi-plane,  apparently  of  a bomber  type — probably  a 
fighter-bomber — and  it  was  tearing  down  towards 
Durnford.  He  suddenly  turned  his  forward  flight  into 
a zoom — and  laughed  harshly  as  he  saw  his  two 
prisoners’  shoulders  move,  as  though  they  would 
clutch  at  something. 

“They’re  strapped  in,”  Durnford  muttered,  and 
brought  the  machine  out  of  its  terriffic  climb  before  it 
had  reached  stalling  point.  He  levelled  out  and  once 
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more  drove  forward  with  engine  fully  throttled.  He 
looked  out  and  saw  the  other  craft  climbing  back,  to 
regain  the  height  it  had  lost.  Then  once  again,  Durn- 
ford  zoomed,  and  smiled  grimly  when  he  discovered 
that  his  rate  of  climb  was  greater  than  that  of  the  other. 

He  flattened  out  with  an  advantage  of  two  hundred 
feet,  brought  his  machine  round  and  answered  the 
fire  that  came  from  the  machine-guns  in  the  other — 
which  had  no  marks  on  it  by  which  it  could  be  identified. 
Durnford  saw  now  that  it  was  of  foreign  build. 

He  knew  that  he  was  doing  the  right  thing,  the 
only  thing,  to  give  battle.  He  had  been  attacked,  and 
even  though  he  did  not  know  to  whom  the  machine 
belonged,  he  did  know  that  it  was  an  enemy. 

He  rode  full  length  of  the  craft,  his  gun  spitting 
bullets  down  at  it.  A gunner  in  it  answered  Durnford’s 
fire  while  its  pilot  tried  to  roll  out  from  under.  But 
Durnford  went  round  after  it  and  streaked  along  it, 
blasted  it  from  end  to  end,  and  then  sat  on  its  tail. 

“ril  ride  the  blighter  down!”  he  decided.  “Maybe 
I can  find  out  something  about  it  then!  ” 

He  had  seen  what  looked  like  a possible  landing 
ground  and  deliberately  sought  to  force  the  other 
machine  towards  it.  Each  time  the  pilot  tried  to  get 
away,  Durnford  countered  the  move — was  aware 
presently,  that  he  must  have  put  the  machine  gun  of 
the  man  in  the  rear  out  of  action,  because  it  did  not 
respond  to  his  further  firing.  The  pilot,  with  a syn- 
chronised gun,  could  not  bring  it  to  bear  on  the 
aeroplane  riding  his  tail. 

Blessed  with  the  more  powerful  engine,  Jerry 
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Durnford  was  able  to  do  pretty  well  as  he  liked,  and 
was  not  surprised  when,  presently,  the  other  seemed 
to  accept  the  situation  and  go  gliding  towards  the 
clearing.  But  Durnford  did  not  relax ; he  stayed  on  the 
other’s  tail,  countered  a sudden  attempt  to  escape  and 
sent  in  a rain  of  bullets. 

“Darn  it!”  yelled  Durnford  as  the  craft  beneath 
him  went  over  on  to  one  wing,  then  turned  right  over 
on  to  its  back,  dropped  on  to  its  tail  and  went  into  a 
dizzy  spin. 

For  a moment,  Durnford  wondered  whether  this  was 
a hazardous  ruse,  but  was  not  long  in  deciding  other- 
wise. The  machine  continued  on  its  whirling  way, 
something  shot  away  from  it — and  presently  resolved 
itself  into  a parachuting  man.  The  craft  itself  went 
down  still,  and  Durnford  guessed  that  instead  of 
having  smashed  the  machine  gun,  he  had  probably 
killed  or  wounded  the  gunner,  and  that  it  was  the 
pilot  who  was  now  floating  safely — while  his  machine 
crashed  two  thousand  feet  below  and  burst  into 
flames. 

“So  much  for  finding  out  anything  about  it!” 
mouthed  Durnford  into  his  slip-stream.  “But  I’m 
going  to  try  and  snaffle  that  fellow!” 

He  saw  the  parachute  gradually  nearing  earth,  and 
he  followed  the  direction  of  it — until  he  realised  that 
it  was  going  to  ground  where  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  him  to  do  anything.  Disappointed,  he  saw  the 
parachute  strike  a mountain  top — saw  it  bellying  and 
begin  to  slide  down  the  hill,  only  to  stop  suddenly. 

“Caught  up  by  something!”  Durnford  snarled. 
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The  ’chute  had  travelled  two  or  three  miles,  driven 
by  a strong  wind.  Durnford  realised  that  even  if  he 
landed  on  the  place  he  had  seen,  it  would  take  him 
several  hours  to  climb  up  to  where  the  man  had  come 
down.  That  was  an  impossible  proposition,  in  the 
circumstances,  even  if  the  man  were  likely  to  be  still 
there. 

“Just  too  bad!”  he  growled,  as  he  put  his  machine 
round,  climbed  and  roared  off  on  his  interrupted 
flight.  The  prisoners  looked  at  him  and  grinned. 
“Yes,  you’re  safe!’’  he  threw  at  them.  “But  you 
were  dead  scared  you  wouldn’t  be!’’ 

During  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  Durnford 
had  much  to  think  about.  Not  only  had  the  tribes- 
men foreign  help,  in  the  way  of  guns  and  gunners, 
but  they  seemed  to  have  aeroplanes  as  well.  How 
many?  Surely,  he  thought,  they  would  not  have  just 
one?  On  the  other  hand,  that  was  a possibility — a 
machine  for  enabling  the  Fakir  of  Madda  to  make 
quick  journeys  to  preach  his  gospel  of  revolt  to  widely- 
spread  tribesmen.  But  if  that  were  so,  why  had  it 
been  risked  in  an  attack  on  the  R.A.F.  machine,  and 
why  pick  on  that  particular  one? 

“Seemed  to  have  been  waiting  for  me,  up  in  the 
sun!’’  Durnford  thought.  “Good  lord — have  the 
rebels  got  the  code?  Were  they  able  to  intercept  our 
messages?  ’’ 

Durnford  set  his  machine  down  cleanly  at  the  land- 
ing field  at  Peshawar,  and  he  and  his  prisoners  were 
taken  at  once  to  see  the  C-in-C. 

“I’ve  a suggestion  to  make,  sir,”  Durnford  told 
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General  Sir  Bernard  Mowed,  who  had  turned  the 
prisoners  over  to  the  Intelligence  Officers. 

“I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  it,”  the  C.-in-C.  smiled. 
“It’s  too  late  to  do  anything  this  evening,  but  Tm 
sending  you  out,  with  another  machine,  to-morrow 
morning,  so  that  you  can  examine  the  wreckage  of 
the  aeroplane  you  brought  down.  Well,  what’s  the 
suggestion?  ” 

“It  struck  me  as  strange,  sir,”  Durnford  began, 
“that  my  machine  should  be  attacked.  Quite  obviously, 
the  other  was  waiting  for  me.  I wondered  if  it  was 
possible  that  our  code  had  been  obtained,  and  that 
it  was  known  I was  bringing  the  two  prisoners  here. 
Supposing  the  rebels  intercepted  our  messages  and 
decided  that  the  prisoners  might  break  down  under 
examination  and  give  important  information?” 

“It’s  certainly  an  idea,  Durnford,”  the  General 
agreed.  “It  carries  with  it  the  theory  that  the  rebels 
intended  to  bring  you  down — and  the  prisoners.” 
“And  didn’t  care  about  sacrificing  them,  sir,” 
Durnford  said,  grimly.  “There’s  one  thing  I feel 
sure  about,  and  that  is,  that  one  of  the  prisoners 
knew  about  that  machine  being  in  the  rebels’  posses- 
sion. His  eyes  gave  him  away — and  I believe  he 
understood  what  was  its  intention.” 

“Mr.  Blodski,”  General  Mowell  smiled,  “will  have 
that  rammed  into  him.  It  may  help  to  loosen  his 
tongue.  It  may  interest  you  to  know,”  he  added, 
“that  the  Fakir  of  Madda  has  sent  us  an  ultimatum.” 
“Since  the  attack  on  Stabbot,  sir?  ” Durnford  asked. 
“Yes,  since  then,”  Mowell  answered.  “I  can’t 
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understand  why  he  didn’t  send  it  before,  unless  it 
was  that  he  hoped,  thanks  to  those  guns  with  which 
he  was  supplied,  to  be  able  to  take  the  post  and  be 
in  a stronger  position  to  make  his  demands.  His 
prestige  would  have  gone  up  considerably,  of  course, 
with  the  tribesmen,  while  he  probably  hoped  that  we 
should  be  more  willing  to  climb  down.” 

He  paused  to  light  a cigar. 

”An5Tway,”  he  resumed,  “we  got  the  message.  It 
was  sent  by  wireless.  We’ve  known  for  some  time 
that  the  Fakir’s  got  a transmitting  station  some- 
where— probably  it’s  a portable  one,  but  we  don’t 
know.  We’ve  had  our  engineers  trying  to  locate  it, 
but  without  result.  The  ultimatum — I like  the  word, 
from  the  Fakir,”  he  grinned.  “The  ultimatum  was  to 
the  effect  that  unless  we  turn  over  that  Hindu  girl 
who  was  kidnapped  from  the  Amir  Narsi  Jagji,  he’ll 
bring  out  every  tribe  in  the  Province.” 

“She’s  been  the  Fakir’s  peg  ever  since  the  High 
Court  ordered  her  to  be  returned  to  her  parents,  sir,” 
Durnford  said. 

He  knew  the  story  of  this  Hindu  girl  only  too  well: 
every  Briton  in  India  knew  it.  She  had  “left”  her 
home  and  the  next  that  was  heard  of  her  was  that 
she  had  embraced  the  Moslem  faith  and  been  married 
to  Amir  Narsi  Jagji,  a wealthy  Mohammedan  and 
headman  of  his  tribe.  He  was  also  a great  personal 
friend  of  the  Fakir’s.  The  girl  was  in  her  ’teens  then, 
and  her  parents  had  appealed  to  the  Government 
for  her  return.  A Commission  was  set  up,  before 
which  the  girl  was  brought,  together  with  the  Amir 
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himself.  The  latter  swore  that  she  had  voluntarily 
left  home  and  just  as  freely  become  a Moslem.  The 
girl  swore  that  she  had  been  kidnapped  and  forced  to 
marry  Narsi  Jagji,  and  that  she  had  no  wish  to  relin- 
quish the  religion  of  her  people. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  the  Court  ordered  her 
restoration  to  her  family.  This  was  done,  and  she 
shortly  afterwards  married  one  of  her  own  people. 

But  that  was  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  matter. 
The  Fakir  of  Madda,  who  had  been  preaching  his 
insidious  gospel  of  revolt  against  the  Raj,  now  seized 
on  what  he  called  the  interference  of  the  Government 
with  the  liberty  of  the  people.  He  asserted  that  the 
girl  had  freely  and  sincerely  chosen  Islam,  that  the 
Government  had  submitted  to  fanatical  representa- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Hindus.  Islam,  therefore,  he 
preached,  was  in  peril — and  the  tribes  of  the  Province 
rose  to  his  clarion  call.  Outbreak  after  outbreak  had 
resulted,  but  peace  had  been  patched  up,  demands 
in  some  quarters  met,  promises  made  in  others,  and  it 
had  looked  as  if  the  whole  affair  had  been  smoothed  out. 

“If  the  Government  hadn’t  ordered  the  girl’s 
restoration  to  her  family,”  General  Mowed  said, 
grimly,  “it  would  have  been  faced  with  the  possibility 
of  trouble  from  the  Hindu  side.  The  Fakir  knew  all 
about  that,  the  cunning  rascal.  It’s  evident  now  that 
he’s  been  encouraged  from  outside — and  those  outside 
don’t  care  a rap  who  starts  trouble  for  us.  They  think 
that,  given  time  they’ll  have  India  seething — and 
they’re  not  so  far  wrong,  either.  We’ve  got  to  be  firm, 
and  I hope  we  shall  be,  inside  and  outside!” 
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‘'So  do  I,  sir,”  Durnford  admitted.  ‘‘The  Fakir’s 
probably  been  supplied  with  plenty  of  money,  other- 
wise the  Tori  Kheyl  would  possibly  have  kept  viiv*. 
word  they  gave  to  abandon  hostility  towards  us.” 

‘‘Foreign  money — foreign  men — and  now,  it  seems, 
foreign  aeroplanes!”  the  General  answered.  ‘‘India, 
my  dear  fellow,  is  worth  spending  a lot  for — both  in 
men  and  money  1 But  India  is  making  a great  mistake 
if  it  thinks  that  it  will  ever  be  more  prosperous  as 
what  the  agitators  call  ‘free’  or  as  the  possession  of 
some  other  nation.  We’re  going  to  hold  on — we’ve 
got  to  hold  on — like  that! ” and  he  clenched  his  brown 
fist,  until  the  knuckles  showed  white. 


CHAPTER  V 


AMBUSH 

General  Mowell  was  a very  angry  man  when,  the 
following  morning  Durnford  went  to  receive  instructions. 

“Those  prisoners  will  say  nothing!”  the  General 
rasped.  “Except  that  they're  paid  volunteers.  Had 
the  cheek  to  ask  why  there  shouldn’t  be  a foreign 
legion  up  here?  France  has  one,  so  why  not  the 
tribesmen!  ” 

“Certainly  a bit  steep,  sir,”  Durnford  agreed.  “Did 
they  hint  at  the  size  of  their  confounded  foreign 
legion?  ” 

“No!”  was  the  reply.  “At  the  moment  I feel  like 
wishing  I was  an  American  police  lieutenant,  so  that 
I could  make  the  wretches  talk!  Abbey  has  sent 
a message  that  he’s  had  the  other  prisoners  worked 
on  as  hard  as  he  dare,  but  they’ve  also  been  as  com- 
municative as  oysters.  Are  you  ready  to  go?  ” 

“Yes,  sir!”  Jerry  answered. 

“Then  you’ll  go  with  the  second  machine  I ordered 
to  be  ready,”  General  Mowell  told  him.  “You  know 
where  the  machine  crashed,  and  I must  leave  it  to 
you  to  devise  a way  to  get  down  to  examine  it.  Better 
photograph  it,  too.” 

“Very  good,  sir,”  Durnford  accepted  the  order 
and  went  out.  He  found  Flight-Lieutenant  Raymond 
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waiting  for  him,  with  a second  aeroplane.  They 
examined  the  photographs  which  Durnford  had  taken 
showing  where  the  mystery  machine  had  crashed. 

“It  looks  to  me,”  Raymond  said,  “as  if  it  will  be 
a devil  of  a job  for  us.  How  far  do  you  think  the 
machine  lies  from  that,”  he  indicated  what  looked 
like  a flat  spot  in  the  tangle  of  hills.  “Seems  the  only 
likely  place  to  land.” 

“It  is,”  Durnford  admitted.  “It’s  all  of  three 
miles  as  the  crows  or  we  fly,  but  it  will  take  hours  on 
foot.” 

“During  which  time  the  climbers  could  be  pipped 
off  by  snipers,”  Raymond  grunted. 

“I  shall  go  down,”  Durnford  assured  him,  cheer- 
fully. “You’ll  fly  around  on  the  look  out.  Ready, 
Warren?”  he  asked  the  officer,  named  Warren,  who 
had  been  deputed  to  accompany  him. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Warren,  who  had  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  foreign  machines.  That  was  why  he 
had  been  chosen,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able 
to  learn,  from  the  wreckage  of  the  mystery  aeroplane, 
its  type  and  origin. 

“Right — let’s  go!”  Durnford  ordered;  and  presently 
the  two  craft  were  flying  away  from  Peshawar.  Having 
marked  his  inward  course,  Durnford,  in  the  van,  had 
no  difficulty  in  flying  back,  and,  although  he  had  to 
go  down  fairly  low,  in  the  end  he  located  the  burnt- 
out  wreck. 

He  signalled  to  Raymond,  who  closed  up  with  him 
as  he  turned  and  flew  back  towards  the  spot  he  had 
marked  as  a possible  landing  ground.  It  looked,  from 
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height,  fairly  respectable,  but  when  he  throttled  down 
and  made  for  it,  he  did  not  feel  too  confident  of  being 
able  to  make  a clean  landing. 

“Have  to  risk  it!”  he  told  Warren.  “It’s  the  only 
place  for  God  knows  how  far,” 

“Carry  on,  sir!”  Warren  grinned,  and  Durnford 
took  the  chance.  The  closer  he  got  the  worse  the 
ground  looked,  the  seeming  flatness  proving  a delusion. 
But  he  got  down — with  one  wing  skimming  over  the 
top  of  a boulder,  so  that  he  quite  expected  it  to  be 
ripped  off.  But  it  was  undamaged,  fortunately. 

Above,  Raymond  gave  his  engine  the  gun,  as  if 
snorting  congratulations. 

On  the  ground,  Durnford  looked  around.  There 
was  not  sufficient  clearance  ahead  for  a take-off. 

“We’ll  have  to  swing  the  machine  round,”  he  said 
to  his  two  companions.  “Then,  if  we  can  shift  one  or 
two  of  those  boulders,  we’ll  have  a clear  run  back  the 
way  we  landed.” 

It  took  a little  while  to  turn  the  machine,  and  when 
it  was  done,  they  spent  some  time  shifting  the  rocks. 

“Send  up  a Verey  signal,”  Durnford  ordered,  “to 
tell  Raymond  that  we're  through.  He’s  going  to 
drop  a smoke  bomb  to  give  us  a guide  to  the  wreck.” 
“Good  lord,”  came  from  Warren,  when  Raymond’s 
signal  showed.  “It  looks  like  a hundred  miles!” 

“Not  so  much  as  that,”  Durnford  smiled.  “Young, 
you  can  use  that  stiff  broom  and  clear  some  of  the 
smaller  stones  away.  We’re  off!” 

“Very  good,  sir!”  Young  replied,  and  Durnford  set 
off  with  Warren.  Each  had  a rifle  slung  at  his  back — 
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there  might  be  occasion  to  use  them  against  snipers. 
They  also  had  revolvers — which  might  come  in  useful 
if  they  were  attacked  by  tribesmen  at  close  quarters. 
They  did  not  disguise  from  themselves  the  fact  that 
the  hills  probably  sheltered  large  numbers  of  the  dis- 
contented people,  who  would  certainly  want  to  know 
what  had  brought  two  aeroplanes  there,  and  why  one 
of  them  was  still  flying  round. 

“It  ’ud  be  good  to  know,”  Durnford  said,  as  they 
began  to  climb  the  nearest  hill,  “what  happened  to 
that  feUow  who  jumped.  I spotted  the  parachute 
still  on  the  hillside,  and  I think  we’ll  be  going  very 
near  it.  Likely  enough  an  examination  of  it  would 
be  about  as  useful  as  of  one  of  the  machines  itself?  ” 

“Quite  possibly,  sir,”  Warren  agreed. 

They  did  not  speak  much  after  this.  They  needed 
all  their  breath  for  the  difficult  climb  before  them.  It 
was  a case  of  going  up  a hill  and  sliding,  stumbling 
down  the  other  side,  only  to  be  faced  with  another, 
often  enough  worse  than  its  predecessor.  Raymond 
flew  above  them,  giving  them  their  course  when  they 
went  off  it — for  they  were  moving  blindly  except  for 
his  assistance. 

“That  the  parachute?”  Warren  asked  after  an 
interminable  time.  He  pointed  to  a hill,  somewhat 
lower  than  the  one  they  stood  on,  and  quite  a mile 
away.  There  was  a big  white  splotch  on  it,  and  when 
Durnford  brought  his  glasses  to  bear  he  confirmed 
his  companion’s  suggestion. 

“It  will  take  us  half  an  hour  to  reach  it,”  Durnford 
said.  “What  do  you  think?” 
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“I  think,  as  you  suggested,  that  it  might  be  useful 
to  us,  sir,”  the  other  rejoined;  and  to  Raymond’s 
temporary  astonishment,  they  set  off  in  the  new  direc- 
tion. He  came  swooping  down,  engine  roaring,  but 
Durnford  stood,  both  hands  above  his  head,  then 
shot  one  arm  forward.  Raymond,  knowing  this  was 
a signal,  flattened  out  and  looked  ahead — saw  the 
white  splotch,  examined  it  through  his  glasses,  and 
understood. 

It  was  stiff  going  before  the  climbers  reached  the 
spot — and  when,  after  a rest,  they  began  to  disentangle 
the  folds  of  the  parachute,  they  received  something  of 
a shock. 

“The  airman!”  Durnford  exclaimed,  hoarsely. 

The  man  was  dead. 

“Bullets  did  it,  sir,”  Warren  said,  quietly,  and 
Durnford  shivered.  It  was  not  a pleasant  thing  to  be 
looking  down  at  a man  he  had  shot — as  he  knew  must 
be  the  case.  Wounded,  the  man  had  probably  not 
realised  that  he  was  fatally  injured,  and  even  if  he 
had,  any  death  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  one  he 
would  have  met  if  he  had  stayed  in  their  spinning 
machine. 

“Poor  devil!”  Durnford  breathed,  taking  off  his 
cap.  There  was  something  too  horribly  personal  about 
it  all.  While  he  had  been  battling  against  this  man, 
it  had  not  been  personal:  they  were  both  but  parts  of 
machines — fighting  machines,  neither  knowing  the 
other,  and  having  no  personal  interest  in  the  other. 
But  here  was  a man — a dead  man:  and  Durnford  had 
killed  him. 
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“He’s  not  a foreigner,  sir,”  Durnford  heard  Warren 
saying,  and  the  words  jerked  him  out  of  his  intro- 
spection. 

“Er — yes,  I noticed  that,”  Durnford  admitted. 
“He’s  an  Indian!  Any  papers  on  him,  Warren? 
Mind  looking?  I — I couldn’t!” 

Warren,  free  of  the  personal  element  in  this  tragedy, 
ransacked  the  dead  man’s  pockets. 

“Nothing  in  English,  sir,”  he  announced,  after  a 
while,  having  looked  through  several  papers.  “And 
I’m  no  good  at  the  native  stuff.” 

“Neither  am  I! ” Durnford  admitted.  “I  can  gabble 
a few  words  of  some  of  the  dialects,  but  reading — 
no!  Well,  there’ll  be  somebody  at  Peshawar  who’ll 
be  able  to  understand  it.”  He  took  the  papers  and 
pocketed  them.  Warren,  meanwhile,  was  examining 
the  parachute. 

“Foreign!”  he  averred,  presently.  “Photographing 
it?” 

“Get  a shot  of  this,”  Warren  suggested,  pointing 
to  where  he  had  found  marks  suggesting  the  origin 
of  the  thing.  “That’ll  be  evidence.” 

Much  as  he  disliked  doing  it,  Durnford  also  photo- 
graphed the  dead  man.  When  it  was  done,  he  said: 
“Cut  him  out  of  the  harness,  Warren.  We  can’t 
leave  the  poor  devil  like  that.  I’ll  collect  some  stones.” 
They  both  did  so,  and  when  they  presently  left 
the  Indian,  he  was  beneath  a cairn,  set  over  him  by 
the  hands  of  men  whom,  in  life,  he  would  have  regarded 
as  enemies,  but  who  certainly  did  not  look  on  him 
now  as  one.  They  rather  saw  in  him  a man,  young. 
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probably  of  high  promise  amongst  his  own  people, 
drawn  into  a vortex  by  inexorable  fate — just  as  they 
themselves  were  in  it,  even  if  they  had  not  been  pressed 
by  any  rulers.  The  scheme  of  things,  fashioned  by 
men,  was  responsible. 

“He’s  facing  Mecca,”  Durnford  murmured.  “He’d 
have  wished  that,  if  he’s  a Moslem.” 

“I  wish  we’d  got  the  job  finished.”  Warren  changed 
the  subject. 

But  the  job  was  by  no  means  finished.  With 
Raymond  guiding  them,  they  resumed  their  soul- 
searing, back-breaking  climbing,  but  did  not  dream 
of  giving  up  because  they  had  discovered  the  origin 
of  the  parachute.  The  wreckage  of  the  ’plane  might 
have  its  own  story  to  reveal;  and  when  at  last  they 
came  to  it,  feeling  as  if  they  would  never  be  able  to 
undertake  the  return  journey,  they  got  their  story. 

The  machine  had  been  burnt  out,  but  the  expert 
eyes  of  Warren  probed  the  debris,  amongst  which 
were  the  calcined  bones  of  what  had  once  been  a 
man. 

“The  machine’s  of  the  same  origin,  sir,”  he  told 
Durnford  at  last — and  crashed  to  earth  as  a bullet 
bored  a hole  through  the  back  of  his  neck. 

He  went  down  without  a cry.  Durnford  heard  the 
distant  sound  of  the  rifle  and  flung  himself  behind 
the  heaped  debris  as  another  bullet  whined  past  him. 

The  thing  that  had  saved  him  was  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  in  front  of  Warren,  shielded  from  the  sniper 
across  the  valley.  He  unslung  his  rifle  and  thrust  it 
amongst  the  wreckage,  clearing  a way  through  which 
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to  look.  Then  he  fired  his  revolver — and  immediately 
there  came  a puff  of  smoke  in  the  distance.  Durnford, 
who  had  played  for  this,  sent  a rifle  bullet  sweeping 
across  the  valley — and  a shot  whipped  amongst  the 
debris  from  another  rifle  to  the  right  of  the  spot 
at  which  he  had  aimed. 

"More  than  one  of  them,”  he  gritted,  shifting  posi- 
tion. He  looked  up  as  he  heard  a barking  of  Raymond’s 
exhaust.  The  aeroplane  was  winging  overhead — then 
was  gone  from  Durnford’s  view  as  he  lay  full  length 
on  the  ground.  Aware  of  the  efficiency  of  the  hillmen 
snipers,  he  realised  that  he  was  no  match  for  them. 
Moreover,  they  were  well  sheltered,  and  only  a shell 
or  a bomb  would  be  able  to  blast  them  from  their 
hiding  places. 

"Which,”  Durnford  muttered,  "is  what  Raymond’s 
going  to  try!  God — but  I had  a narrow  shave.  Poor 
Warren — he  got  it  instead  of  me!” 

Suddenly,  above  the  roar  of  the  aeroplane’s  engine, 
Durnford  heard  a sharp  explosion.  He  risked  looking 
through  the  wreckage,  and  saw  a cloud  of  smoke  on 
the  hill  opposite — and  a tiny  figure  running — running 
until  the  diving  machine’s  gun  blazed:  and  then  the 
machine  climbed  up  and  away. 

"He’s  settled  those  fellows,”  Durnford  grunted. 
"But  I’m  still  in  a mess!” 

He  realised  that  the  hillmen  had  been  attracted 
by  the  machines  and,  knowing  all  the  passes,  had 
been  able  to  follow  Raymond’s  flight  to  try  to  see 
why  it  was  over  the  hills  without  any  apparent 
destination.  Probably  they  knew  all  about  the  wrecked 
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aeroplane,  but  had  not  been  interested  in  it.  After 
all,  to  such  as  they,  a burnt-out  machine  was  of 
little  interest,  and  they  would  guess  that  its  occupants 
were  dead.  But,  if  they  knew  that  the  machine  was 
flown  in  their  cause,  they  would  expect  the  British 
to  try  to  learn  something  about  it. 

“There  may  be  plenty  more  of  them  about," 
Durnford  told  himself.  “I’ll  stand  a darn  small  chance 
of  getting  back  to  my  machine ! " 

But  this  was  part  of  the  day's  work,  and  something 
he  had  more  than  half  expected. 

“Maybe,"  he  muttered,  “I’m  due  to  join  Warren!" 

He  laughed  jerkily.  The  thought  brought  another 
one — a recollection  of  the  way  he  had  seen  out  of 
his  personal  problem. 

“What  the  devil  do  I care?"  he  almost  snarled, 
recklessness  born  in  him.  “Perhaps  Abbey  had  that 
way  out  in  mind — either  Boyd  or  me!" 

But  Boyd  was  lying  in  a hospital  bed — and  was  not 
likely  to  be  in  action  for  some  while  yet. 

“It’s  likely  to  be  me  and  not  Boyd!"  rasped 
Durnford.  “Well,  I don’t  care  a hoot — Mary  will 
get  what  she  wants  and — and " 

He  stood  up.  Raymond  was  riding  past  him, 
waving  a hand  in  the  direction  from  which  Durnford 
and  Warren  had  come. 

“All  right — I’m  going!"  Durnford  flung  up  at  him, 
as  if  the  other  could  hear  him.  “But  I’m  going  to 
photograph  this  junk  first!" 

He  took  his  photographs — perfectly  aware  that  at 
any  moment  a sniper’s  bullet  might  find  him.  But 
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none  came.  Raymond  flirted  about  overhead,  as  if 
he  were  anxious.  But  Durnford  was  cool  again. 

“I’m  not  going  to  give  an  Indian  a decent  burial,” 
he  murmured,  “and  leave  a comrade  to  the  vultures.” 
He  shuddered  as  he  thought  of  that.  He  reckoned 
that  it  had  been  the  enveloping  parachute  which 
had  saved  the  dead  Indian  from  the  ghouls  of  the 
mountains. 

He  worked  feverishly  gathering  rocks,  which  he 
piled  over  Warren,  after  reverently  removing  every- 
thing of  value  from  the  body:  those  things  would  go 
back  to  some  sorrowing  relatives  who,  proud  before 
that  a loved  one  had  been  doing  his  duty  in  a far- 
flung  land,  would  wonder  at  it  all,  and  try  to  under- 
stand the  hidden  meaning. 

Something  smacked  the  ground  close  to  where 
Durnford  was  standing,  cap  in  hand,  lips  moving  in 
silent  prayer.  He  jumped  at  the  sound,  thinking  it 
was  a bullet.  But  he  saw  a shoe — shoe  with  something 
wadded  into  it.  He  went  and  picked  it  up,  drew  out 
the  packing,  and  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  shoe, 
a scribbled  note. 

“Hurry  up — it’s  not  going  to  be  easy  going,”  the 
note  said.  “There  may  be  other  snipers  around.” 

He  looked  up  and  waved  his  cap,  replaced  it  on 
his  head,  gathered  camera  and  rifle,  and  set  off. 

Raymond  circled  wide,  now  high,  now  low,  as 
Durnford  progressed  painfully.  Once,  some  time  after 
Durnford  had  started  from  the  wreckage,  Raymond 
dropped  a bomb,  then  went  diving  with  machine-gun 
blazing.  Durnford  ran,  stumbling  as  he  ran.  Raymond 
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came  back,  flew  low  and  waggled  his  machine 
frivolously. 

“The  blighter  enjoys  it,"  Durnford  grinned,  as  he 
struggled  on,  taking  advantage  of  all  cover  available. 
It  was  better  to  spend  time  than  life:  hurry  without 
due  consideration  to  cover,  might  result  in  his  being 
picked  off.  Raymond  was  able  to  observe  for  him, 
although  even  so,  a sniper,  well  hidden,  could  get 
his  grim  job  done  before  discovery. 

Durnford  at  last  lay  on  a hill  top,  gazing  out  over 
the  ground  where  he  had  left  his  machine.  Raymond 
was  overheard  and  Jerry  saw  Young  waving  out  of 
the  aeroplane  on  the  ground. 

“Okay!”  Durnford  grinned,  and  he  got  up.  He 
realised  that,  because  he  would  have  to  cross  a long 
stretch  of  open  country,  he  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  snipers,  if  there  were  any.  But  he  also  reckoned 
that  the  fact  that  the  machine  was  intact,  indicated 
the  absence  of  lurking  tribesmen. 

He  started  to  scramble  down  the  hill — and  bullets 
at  once  smacked  into  the  rocks  all  about  him.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  aware  of  the  rattle  of  a machine 
gun.  As  he  clawed  his  way  back  to  seek  cover, 
another  gun  joined  in.  Presently,  he  was  behind  a 
boulder  and  peering  out.  He  saw  that  Young  was 
answering  fire  from  a hidden  machine-gun.  Snipers, 
who  had  failed  to  get  Durnford,  were  now  concentrating 
their  fire  on  the  aeroplane — and  Raymond  was  roaring 
through  the  air,  his  gun  spewing  bullets  profligately. 

“Ugh!”  growled  Durnford.  “Here’s  where  I stay 
put  for  a bit!” 
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Raymond  roared  across  the  open  stretch  and  dropped 
smoke  bombs,  carried  for  precisely  such  a contingency 
as  this.  The  machine  put  one  down  on  the  hillside, 
another  behind  where  Durnford  was  crouching. 

Then  it  went  tearing  away  again  and  Durnford,  as 
he  began  to  move  down  the  hill  under  cover  of  the 
smoke  screen,  heard  the  chatter  of  Raymond's  machine- 
guns. 

Durnford  almost  rolled  down  that  hill : he  was 
anxious  to  reach  the  bottom  while  the  screen  held. 
He  did  so — and  above  the  roar  of  Raymond's  engine 
and  the  rattle  of  guns,  he  heard  a voice  shouting 
at  him. 

It  was  Young,  calling  out  to  guide  him  as  he 
floundered  through  the  smoke.  Durnford  ran  on, 
stumbling  over  small  rocks,  crashing  into  a bigger 
one  which  loomed  up  at  him.  But  always  he  was 
making  in  the  direction  of  the  persistent  voice  of 
Young.  The  thinning  screen  presently  showed  him 
the  outline  of  the  machine — and  he  knew  he  himself 
must  probably  be  visible  to  lynx-eyed  natives.  He 
was  not  wrong  but  the  bullets  which  whanged  at 
him,  missed  him,  thanks,  doubtless,  to  the  shifting 
smoke  throwing  the  snipers  off  their  aim. 

Durnford  stumbled  up  to  the  aeroplane,  his  eyes 
smarting,  aching,  running,  his  chest  tight  and  his 
throat  hard  and  dry.  The  engine  was  roaring,  and  he 
scrambled  up  into  his  pit,  joyfully  aware  that  the 
whirling  propeller  had  cleared  away  much  of  the 
smoke.  He  threw  off  the  brakes  and  the  machine 
shot  forward. 
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“Here,  I say,  sir!”  exclaimed  Young.  “Where’s 
Warren?  ” 

“Dead!”  rasped  Durnford.  “You  didn’t  think  that 
I should ” 

“Sorry,  sir!  Of  course  not!”  Young  answered 
quickly.  “I  heard  some  bombing  away  back.” 

“That  was  Mr.  Raymond,”  Durnford  told  him, 
peering  through  the  ever-thinning  screen.  “We  were 

sniped  at  and ” He  stopped  speaking  as  the 

machine  took  off.  Durnford  was  relieved:  he  had 
half  feared  that  they  were  going  to  over-run  the 
cleared  stretch  of  ground. 

“We’re  okay  now,  Young!”  Durnford  called  over 
his  shoulder.  “Hadn’t  they  attacked  you  before?” 

“No,  sir,”  was  the  answer.  “I  didn’t  suspect  that 
there  was  anyone  within  miles  of  me!” 

“They  must  have  known  we’d  gone  out,”  Durnford 
said.  “And  they  decided  to  wait  until  we  returned, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  us  all.  Then  they’d  have  finished 
off  the  machine.  Here,  we’re  going  to  have  a whack 
at  that  little  bunch!” 

He  brought  the  machine  round,  and  tore  off  towards 
a machine-gun  nest. 

“Let  ’em  have  a round  or  two!”  he  barked  back 
at  Young,  and  then  they  were  over,  machine-gunning 
the  hills,  and  sending  tribesmen  scattering. 

“You’d  think  the  hills  were  lousy  with  ’em,  sir,” 
Young  said,  as  they  climbed  away,  after  a while. 

“They  probably  are!”  was  Durnford’s  grim  answer. 
“No  doubt  they’re  making  for  a concentration  centre 
somewhere.” 
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He  sent  a WT  into  Peshawar,  notif5nng  the  safety 
of  the  two  machines,  and  Warren's  death.  Also,  he 
advised  of  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  tribesmen. 

'‘They’ll  send  out  a reconnaissance  flight,”  he 
murmured.  ‘‘We  can’t  go,  either  of  us.  Raymond 
must  have  got  very  near  the  end  of  his  juice  and 
I’ve  got  to  get  in  with  my  report!” 

He  was  within  sight  of  Peshawar,  although  the 
town  was  still  many  miles  away,  when  three  machines, 
flying  high,  passed. 

‘‘Wasn’t  much  time  lost  over  that,”  he  grinned, 
dipping  a wing  in  salute.  Raymond,  flying  level  with 
him,  dropped  back  at  Durnford’s  signal  presently; 
and  at  last  Durnford  throttled  down  and  went  for 
the  landing  ground,  to  be  followed  a few  moments 
later  by  the  other  machine. 

‘‘A  warm  interlude!”  Raymond  shook  Durnford’s 
hand.  ‘‘Horrible  luck  for  Warren!  Easy?”  he  asked, 
quietly. 

‘‘  Was  dead  before  he  fell,  thank  goodness ! ” Durnford 
answered,  gravely.  ‘‘But  he’d  done  his  job,  if  that’s 
any  consolation  to  him  where  he  is  now.  Thanks  for 
all  you  did,  old  man!” 

‘‘Up  in  the  sky,  ever  so  high,”  Raymond  smiled. 
‘‘Wasn’t  much  to  it,  Durnford.  You  had  the  worst 
end.” 

‘‘Well,  it  was  my  bird,”  Durnford  reminded  him. 
‘‘I  brought  it  down  so  I was  entitled  to  go  and  look 
at  its  feathers.” 

He  went  off,  by  no  means  in  such  a flippant  frame 
of  mind  as  he  appeared  to  be,  to  report  to  General 
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Mowell.  The  latter  listened  quietly  until  Durnford 
had  finished. 

“H’m,”  he  said,  then.  “So  they’ve  got  young 
Indians  flying!  That’s  very  interesting.  I wonder 
where  they  trained?  Perhaps  we’ll  be  able  to  find 
out  when  these  papers  have  been  examined.  By  the 
way,  Durnford,  your  C.O.  seems  to  be  anxious  about 
you.  We  got  a WT  from  him.  I’ve  answered  that 
I’ll  send  you  back  safely!” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  Durnford  smiled.  “I  suppose 
I ought  to  be  with  my  own  unit!” 

“You  can  go  as  soon  as  you  like,”  the  C.O.  informed 
him.  Durnford  decided  to  go  when  he  had  had  some 
food  and  a rest.  He  had  half  hoped  that  General 
Mowell  would  retain  him  at  Peshawar.  He  dreaded 
returning  to  Dano — and  Boyd. 
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“Quite  an  interesting  excursion,  Jerry!”  Abbey 
offered  a fresh  cigarette  to  Dumford,  who  had  just 
finished  telling  the  story  of  the  flight  to  Peshawar. 
“I  suppose,”  he  added,  “it  would  be  regarded  as 
heterodoxy  if  anybody  else  heard  me  say  it,  but  a 
few  machines  on  the  other  side  strike  me  as  interesting!” 
“I  know,”  Durnford  grinned.  “I’d  been  thinking 
the  same.  Actually,  of  course,  they  may  have  had 
only  that  one,  perhaps  intended  for  the  Fakir’s  use, 
but  sent  to  wait  for  me  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
prevent  the  transport  of  those  foreign  johnnies.  What 
about  the  other  prisoners,  by  the  way?  ” 

“As  dumb  as  they’re  made,”  Abbey  assured  him. 
“And  now,”  he  looked  straight  at  Durnford,  “and 
now,  Jerry,  do  you  mind  if  I put  my  foot  in  it — 
without  intending  to?” 

“About— Boyd?  ” Durnford  asked,  without  flinching. 
Abbey  nodded.  “I  can  take  pretty  well  anything  from 
you,”  Jerry  added. 

“Thanks,”  the  other  returned.  “I’ve  been  thinking 
things  over.  Boyd’s  been  asking  after  you.  The  M.O. 
says  that  he’ll  be  all  right  and  fit  to  fly  in  about  a 
fortnight.  Do  you  really  feel  able  to  leave  what’s 
between  you  and  Boyd  until— well,  until  we’ve  cleaned 
up  this  business?  It  may  take  some  time,  of  course.” 
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Durnford  dropped  his  cigarette  into  the  tray.  His 
hand  was  steady  when  he  lifted  the  glass  and  drank 
the  whisky  Abbey  had  poured  out  for  him. 

“I  think  I know  what’s  in  your  mind,”  he  said, 
quietly.  “Something  may  happen,  either  to  me  or 
Boyd.” 

“That  was  in  my  mind,”  Abbey  admitted.  “But 
it  wasn’t  all.  Let’s  take  it  first,  though.  Have  another 
drink,”  and  he  tilted  the  bottle  again. 

“I  don’t  really  need  anything  to  stiffen  me  up,” 
Durnford  told  him.  “Well?  ” 

“You  told  me,”  Abbey  said,  “that  you  still  loved 
Mary.  Very  well.  If  anything  happened  to  Boyd 
— what  would  you  do?  Be  honest  with  yourself, 
Jerry.” 

Durnford  answered  without  hesitation,  as  if  he  had 
faced  the  question  before  and  come  to  a decision: 

“I’ve  already  told  you,  I should  not  say  anything 
of  what  I discovered.  I had  made  up  my  mind  on  that 
point.” 

“Jerry,  shake!”  said  Abbey.  “That’s  the  bravest 
thing  I’ve  ever  met  with.  It  proves  that  you  love 
Mary.” 

“I’d  go  through  hell  for  her,”  Durnford  whispered. 
“I  have  been  through  hell  since — since  I found  out.” 

Abbey  nodded:  “Jerry,  now,  look  at  things  from 
the  other  angle.” 

“Boyd’s?”  Durnford  asked. 

“Yes,  Boyd’s,”  was  the  answer.  “Supposing  any- 
thing happens  to  you?” 

“It  would  solve  the  problem  completely,”  was 
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Dumford’s  quiet  assertion.  “I’ve  thought  of  that, 
too.  I thought  of  it  while  I was  out  this  morning,  and 
felt  like  courting  death.” 

“Don’t  do  that,”  Abbey  smiled,  sympathetically. 
“Which  brings  me  to  another  point:  can  you  carry 
on  without  mixing  it  with  Boyd?  Can  you ” 

“ I’ve  made  up  my  mind  not  to  say  anything  to  him,” 
Durnford  interrupted.  “After  all,  we’ve  got  a job 
of  work  to  do,  and  our  duty  comes  before  anything 
else.” 

Abbey  got  to  his  feet  and  took  Durnford  by  the 
shoulder. 

“Jerry,”  he  said,  tensely,  “I  knew  you  were  a man. 
Will  you  go  and  see  Boyd  now?  He’s  been  worried^ 
I’m  sure,  as  if — well,  as  if  he  were  afraid  you  knew 
something.” 

“I’ll  see  him,”  Durnford  promised,  and  went  out, 
aware  that  it  was  advisable  to  get  it  done  with  now 
that  he  had  reached  his  decision.  Before  the  talk  with 
Abbey  it  had  been  but  a half-decision,  but  now  he 
had  given  his  word.  It  was  the  one  thing  he  needed: 
it  was  something  to  hold  on  to. 

“ Can’t  let  Abbey  down ! ” he  murmured  as  he  reached 
the  door  of  the  sick  quarters.  He  steeled  himself.  He 
must  meet  Boyd  normally,  must  not  allow  his  manner 
to  suggest  that  he  knew  anything.  He  had  the  idea 
that  Boyd’s  anxiety  to  see  him  was  based  on  the  fear 
that  during  the  work  of  rescue,  Durnford  might  some- 
how have  seen  that  letter : and,  probably,  Boyd  wanted 
to  see  him,  size  him  up,  examine  his  attitude.  It  was 
going  to  be  an  ordeal. 
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“Hello,  Harry!"  he  greeted  Boyd,  who  was  slightly 
propped  up  on  his  pillows.  “Sorry  I couldn’t  get  in 
to  see  you  before.” 

“They  told  me  you’d  been — busy,”  Boyd  answered, 
and  Durnford  noticed  that,  after  the  first  straight 
look,  Boyd  turned  his  eyes  away.  It  was  different 
from  what  he  had  anticipated:  it  was  Durnford  who 
was  making  the  scrutiny.  He  sat  in  the  chair  beside 
the  bed. 

“They  also  told  me,”  Boyd  said,  “how  you  brought 
me  in.  Thanks,  Jerry.  Feeble,  perhaps,  but  I mean  it, 
more  than  I can  express.” 

Durnford  laughed,  quietly.  “You’d  have  done  the 
same,  Harry.  How  do  you  feel?” 

“Wilted,”  was  the  reply.  “The  head  feels  as  if  it’ll 
never  leave  off  aching.” 

“Then  don’t  talk  too  much,”  Durnford  advised  him. 

“It  hurts  to,”  Boyd  admitted.  “So  I’ll  listen  in- 
stead. What’ve  you  been  doing,  and  how’s  the  show?  ” 

As  Durnford  outlined  the  tale  of  recent  happenings, 
he  was  aware  of  covert  glances  from  Boyd,  and  hoped 
that  he  was  behaving  naturally.  It  was  a strain. 
There  was  something  almost  unreal  about  it  all,  some- 
thing strange  in  that  he  should  be  sitting  there,  talking 
calmly  to  this  man,  the  friend  who  had  betrayed  him, 
and  who  apparently  had  not  the  guts  to  be  frank  with 
him,  make  his  confession,  or  his  excuses,  say  something 
about  the  matter,  even  if  he  were  only  to  tell  the  blunt 
truth  and  face  the  consequences.  Or,  perhaps,  to  tell 
the  truth  and  apologise  and  promise  to  put  an  end  to 
the  position. 
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Could  I have  done  that?”  Durnford  asked  himself, 
even  while  he  was  talking  of  other  things.  ‘‘Hanged 
if  I know!” 

A new  thought  struck  him : perhaps  Boyd  was 
saying  nothing,  but  had  decided  to  give  up  Mary — 
say  nothing  to  Durnford,  but,  out  of  gratitude,  leave 
Mary  alone,  hoping  at  the  same  time  that  Durnford 
was  ignorant  of  what  had  happened. 

It  was  Durnford’s  magnanimity  that  enabled  him 
to  think  this,  made  him  hope  that  it  was  the  case, 
caused  him  to  give  Boyd  the  benefit  of  matter. 

“You’ve  done  me  a world  of  good,  seeing  me,”  Boyd 
was  saying.  “It  looks  as  if  there  may  be  some  real 
fun,  eh?  I only  hope  I shall  be  in  it!” 

“The  C.O.  says  you’ll  be  able  to  fly  in  about  a 
fortnight,”  Durnford  told  him. 

“Yes,  I know,”  Boyd  smiled.  “If  they’ve  got  any 
machines,  save  one  for  me,  Jerry!” 

“I  promise!  ” Durnford  said,  as  he  got  up,  and  went 
out.  He  took  a deep  breath  when  he  was  alone.  It 
had  been  a terrible  ordeal,  indeed.  At  one  moment  he 
had  been  speaking  quietly,  naturally.  The  next  he 
had  felt  the  urge  to  seize  Boyd  by  the  throat  and 
strangle  confession  and  renunciation  out  of  him. 

“Come  on,  we’re  having  a bit  of  a sing-song!”  a 
comrade  linked  arms  with  him. 

“You’ll  have  to  let  me  off,”  Durnford  grinned.  “ I’ve 
had  a bit  of  a day  and  I’m  going  to  bed.  Mind?  ” 
“Lord,  no,”  the  other  said,  and  Durnford  went  to  his 
quarters.  He  was,  indeed,  dead  tired,  had  been  tired 
before  his  conversation  with  Boyd,  and  that  had 
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made  him  more  wearied  than  ever.  The  strain  of  it 
had  been  exhausting,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that, 
despite  the  turmoil  of  his  mind,  he  fell  asleep  after 
a while. 

The  next  morning  there  was  the  usual  patrol,  but 
Durnford  did  not  take  part  in  it.  Abbey  suggested 
that  he  stay  grounded  for  a while,  but  the  following 
day  he  was  aloft  again.  A constant  vigil  was  being 
maintained.  Movements  of  the  tribesmen  were  reported 
day  after  day.  News  came  through  of  small  detach- 
ments of  troops  being  cut  off.  Villages  of  natives  who 
had  withstood  the  blandishments  of  the  Fakir’s 
emissaries,  were  raided  and  destroyed,  their  crops 
burnt.  But  there  were  no  further  attacks  on  anything 
like  the  scale  of  that  on  Stabbot,  and  nothing  was  seen 
by  Durnford’s  squadron,  nor  reported  by  any  others, 
of  enemy  aeroplanes. 

The  continuance  of  the  guerilla  attacks,  however, 
brought  matters  to  a head,  after  the  failure  of  attempts 
at  conciliation. 

'‘Things  are  growing  worse,”  Abbey  told  Durnford 
one  morning,  three  weeks  after  Durnford’s  return 
from  Peshawar.  Boyd  was  out  again  and  had  been  up 
twice.  Affairs  between  the  two  seemed  normal, 
although  each  man  knew  they  were  far  from  being  so. 
Durnford  did  his  best  to  adopt  a natural  attitude. 
Boyd,  ashamed  of  himself,  and  yet  still  resolute  in 
his  purpose  to  win  Mary  Sinclair  for  himself,  knew  he 
was  a wretched  to  traitor  his  friend,  and  was  hard 
put  to  it  to. -maintain  the  artificial  facade  he  had 
reared. 
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Abbey,  watching  them,  knew  more  about  their 
feelings  than  they  did  themselves,  and  was  constantly 
afraid  of  an  explosion  taking  place. 

“Getting  much  worse,”  he  repeated,  but  was 
not  referring  to  personal  matters.  “News  has  come 
through  that  the  Fakir’s  agitators  have  been  busy 
amongst  the  people  in  South  Waziristan,  where  the 
tribes  have  hitherto  been  quiet.” 

“Mary’s ” Durnford  began. 

“The  British  women  are  being  sent  south,”  Abbey 
told  him.  “So  Mary  will  be  all  right.  A lorry’s  been 
held  up  and  destroyed,  and  other  lorries,  carrying 
mails,  and  postal  runners,  too,  have  been  attacked. 
I’ve  just  received  orders  to  send  your  fellows  out  to 
drop  warnings  in  the  district  of  Khaisora.  Algad, 
Shaktu  and  Arsalkot,  are  also  being  warned.  The 
tribes  are  to  be  told  to  move  their  women,  children 
and  cattle  to  places  of  safety.  They’ll  be  given  time 
to  do  so,  and  then  we’re  to  begin  day  and  night  bomb- 
ing. Government  allowances  to  the  tribes  and  all 
contracts  have  been  cancelled.” 

“Rather  looks  as  if  matters  are  coming  to  a head 
again,  sir,”  Durnford  suggested. 

“And  Lord  knows  what  the  Fakir’s  been  able  to  do 
during  the  last  few  weeks,”  Abbey  growled.  “G.H.Q. 
has  been  trying  to  find  out  through  Intelligence 
whether  he’s  got  any  more  machines,  but  so  far  without 
result.  The  explanation’s  pretty  obvious.  The  head- 
man of  a village  gave  a tit-bit  of  information  regarding 
some  ammunition.  It  was  destroyed.  So  was  the  head- 
man, and  so  were  half  his  villagers,  by  a night  attack 
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of  the  rebels.  That  sort  of  thing  isn’t  conducive  to 
informants  coming  forward.” 

“When  do  we  start  with  the  warnings,  sir?”  Durn- 
ford  asked,  and  the  C.O.  indicated  a number  of  cases. 

“There  they  are,”  he  said.  “They  were  brought  in 
by  the  machine  which  came  this  morning.  Better  get 
busy  dividing  them  amongst  your  men.” 

“Very  good,  sir!”  Durnford  saluted.  He  went  out, 
and  orderlies  were  ordered  to  fetch  the  cases.  Their 
contents,  pamphlets  printed  in  the  dialect  of  the 
district  to  be  warned,  were  made  up  into  small  packets, 
and  distributed  amongst  the  aeroplanes  which  were 
to  go  out  on  this  newest  method  of  warfare.  Warfare 
by  warning — giving  the  enemy  an  opportunity  to 
submit,  or,  if  they  refused,  to  get  their  women  and 
children  out  of  danger  zones. 

“Anyway,”  Boyd  suggested,  “it  is  a little  bit  better 
than  just  flying  around  looking  for  something  you  can’t 
find.” 

“It’s  also  better,”  Durnford  reminded  him,  “than 
carrying  out  a necessary  but  rotten  bit  of  bombing, 
even  if  the  only  casualties  are  likely  to  be  a few  hungry 
dogs  and  wretched  dwellings.” 

Durnford  went  off  to  chart  his  flight.  He  divided 
up  the  district  to  be  covered,  and  allotted  a section 
to  each  of  his  machines.  The  latter  were  all  ready, 
serviced  and  waiting  on  the  line.  Abbey  came  out  to 
see  them  off. 

“They’ll  be  sending  us  sandwich  boards  next,”  he 
grinned  at  Durnford,  who  was  getting  into  his  cockpit. 
“It’s  a pity  we  can’t  do  it  by  sky-writing!” 
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"‘You  can’t  sky-write  a warning  like  that,  sir,” 
Durnford  laughed  from  the  pit.  He  looked  down  the 
line,  saw  that  all  the  fliers  were  aboard,  and  then  sent 
his  own  machine  out.  One  by  one  the  aeroplanes 
climbed  up  after  him,  and  he  led  the  way  towards 
the  district  to  be  warned.  He  consulted  his  map 
presently,  and  waggled  his  wings  to  the  machine  which 
was  to  leave  first  for  its  own  section. 

At  last,  Durnford  was  alone  over  the  section  he  had 
left  for  himself.  Down  below  tiny  patches  that  were 
far-scattered  villages  perched  precariously  on  hillsides 
or  nestled  in  deep  valleys. 

Durnford  went  down  to  a height  from  which  to 
distribute  with  assurance  the  pamphlets  he  carried. 
Mace  sent  them  over  as  they  passed  villages. 

“I’ll  bet  it’s  so  much  wasted  paper,  sir,”  he  shouted. 

“Probably,”  Durnford  agreed.  “See  that!”  he 
rapped,  and  pointed  a hand  downward.  Mace  saw  and 
grinned. 

“Signs  that  they  really  mean  something,”  he  said. 
“When  they  plough  up  landing  fields,  that  generally 
means  they  won't  even  negotiate!” 

Tiny  figures,  some  of  them  women,  as  Durnford 
could  see  through  his  glasses,  were  busy  turning  over 
the  soil  of  an  Air  Force  landing  ground.  There  were 
many  such  scattered  through  the  country,  designed 
for  use  by  the  airmen  acting  as  police.  On  those  grounds 
meetings  were  held  between  headmen  and  Government 
officials;  it  was  a favourite  pastime  of  the  tribesmen 
during  trouble  to  plough  up  the  places  so  that  the 
aeroplanes  could  not  land.  A well-placed  bomb  would 
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scatter  the  natives — but  Durnford  knew,  and  they  also 
knew,  that  no  bombs  would  be  dropped  because  of 
the  presence  of  women. 

For  the  same  reason  Durnford  could  not  do  anything 
when,  presently,  there  came  an  outburst  of  rifle  fire 
from  one  of  the  villages  he  was  bombarding  with 
pamphlets.  He  was  flying  low  enough  to  be  in  danger, 
and,  as  the  bullets  whined  about  the  machine,  he 
climbed  up  and  away.  During  the  flight  he  took 
photographs  at  various  points,  and  when  he  had 
covered  the  district,  and  was  thinking  of  making  for 
the  air-rendezvous,  a message  came  through  on  his 
wireless. 

It  was  from  Boyd. 

“Rudder  control  shot  through.  Forced  to  land.” 

Followed,  an  indication  of  his  position,  and  then : 

“Tribesmen  waiting  for  us.” 

Durnford  frowned  as  he  got  the  message.  Was 
this  the  answer  to  the  problem?  Had  the  gods  of  war 
cut  the  tangled  knot  for  him?  Would  Boyd  crash, 
or,  if  he  did  not  crash,  would  the  tribesmen  become 
the  instruments  of  providence?  This  was  the  sort  of 
thing  which  had  been  in  Abbey’s  mind:  with  death 
round  the  corner  for  any  one  of  them,  it  was  best  to 
wait  on  events! 

“ They’ll  probably  shoot  him,  if  he  gets  down  safely  1 ” 

Durnford  thought.  “Or ” He  dared  not  frame 

coherently  the  alternative  to  quick  death.  He  closed 
his  eyes  as  though  to  shut  out  a thing  of  horror,  and 
brought  his  machine  round.  There  had  been  a sudden 
temptation  to  take  no  heed  of  Boyd’s  S 0 S — for  it 
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was  an  S 0 S which  Durnford,  as  leader,  should  look 
into.  The  temptation  passed  immediately.  His  duty 
lay  towards  Boyd.  It  might  be  possible  to  do  something 
for  him.  Durnford  knew  that  Boyd’s  message  would 
have  been  received  by  the  other  machines,  and  he 
sent  out  word  to  them  to  rendezvous  at  the  position 
given.  He  called  over  his  shoulder  and  told  Mace 
what  had  happened.  Mace,  who  had  been  wondering 
why  they  had  changed  course  so  unexpectedly,  fired 
a round  or  two  from  his  gun,  to  make  sure  that  it 
was  in  order. 

“Here's  where  we’ll  get  some  action!’’  he  grinned. 
“Unless  the  show's  cluttered  up  with  women  and 
kids  1 If  it  is — then  Mr.  Boyd  will  have  to  stay  grounded, 
even  if  there’s  a spot  where  we  can  make  a landing!’’ 

That  was  a matter  that  worried  Durnford  just  then : 
he  knew  that  normally  there  was  a landing  field  not 
a great  way  from  the  position  Boyd  had  indicated. 
But  had  Boyd  been  able  to  reach  it?  Even  if  so, 
was  it  still  intact,  or  had  the  tribesmen  ploughed  that 
up,  too? 

“If  they  have,’’  grated  Durnford,  “we’ll  not  be 
able  to  land!’’ 

He  did  not  think  now  that  if  he  were  unable  to  get 
down,  he  might  be  free  of  Boyd.  He  was  first  and 
always  now  an  airman  bent  on  the  succour  of  a comrade 
— and  nothing  else  counted. 
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When  Boyd,  realising  there  was  no  alternative  to 
making  a forced  landing,  sent  out  his  message,  he 
was  not  very  happy  about  it.  He  knew  that  Durnford 
would  come  in  answer  and  probably  take  risks. 

Previously,  his  attitude  towards  Durnford  had  been 
a strange  one.  He  had  really  been  a sincere  friend  to 
Durnford,  had  not  intended  to  betray  his  trust.  He 
had,  however,  suddenly  realised  that  his  liking  for 
Mary  Sinclair  had  grown  into  something  stronger.  He 
had  tried  to  fight  against  it,  but  failed,  and  when» 
in  a passionate  outburst  during  that  last  spot  of 
leave,  he  had  told  her,  and  discovered  that  she 
reciprocated,  he  salved  his  conscience  by  telling  himself 
that  if  Durnford  could  not  retain  Mary’s  love,  that  was 
his  own  look  out. 

He  wanted  Mary  to  give  up  Jerry.  Mary,  however » 
was  not  consistent.  She  pleaded  for  time  to  think 
while  Boyd  and  Jerry  were  away  from  her.  She 
believed  that  she  had  really  loved  Jerry : she  certainly 
did  not  want  to  hurt  him.  How  things  would  resolve 
themselves,  she  had  not  the  least  idea.  Her  letter 
was  in  reply  to  an  appeal  from  Boyd  to  let  him  tell 
Durnford,  she  felt  it  was  her  duty  to  do  this. 

She  hugged  the  hope  that  when  she  found  courage 
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enough  to  face  Jerry  with  the  truth,  he  would  take  it 
calmly:  he  was  chivalrous,  she  knew  that  he  loved 
her — and  hoped  he  did  so  sufficiently  to  stand  aside 
so  that  she  could  be  happy. 

As  for  Boyd,  following  the  incident  in  which  Durn- 
ford  had  saved  him  from  almost  certain  death,  he 
had  seen  himself  for  what  he  really  was — and  felt 
ashamed.  Even  so,  he  did  not  feel  that  he  could  give 
up  Mary,  With  a somewhat  warped  idea,  he  felt  that 
that  would  be  treating  her  dishonourably.  Neverthe- 
less, when  he  was  able  to  write  to  her,  his  letter  had 
lacked  the  fervour  of  previous  ones:  he  was  trying 
to  steer  a middle  course  with  his  conscience.  He  and 
Durnford  were  engaged  in  dangerous  work,  during 
which  anything  might  happen  to  either  of  them.  If  it 
happened  to  Durnford,  then  the  way  would  be  clear 
for  Boyd.  But  if  it  was  Boyd  to  whom  the  end  came, 
well,  Durnford,  who,  so  Boyd  imagined,  knew  nothing, 
would  still  have  Mary — and  Mary  need  never  tell. 

Fate  had  created  the  problem:  let  Fate  resolve  it,  if 
it  would. 

Yet  Boyd,  unaware  that  his  plan  to  preserve,  as  it 
were,  the  status  quo,  was  on  the  lines  of  Durnford’s 
own  decision,  sent  out  his  SOS,  finding  excuse  for 
his  interference  with  the  working  of  Fate,  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  report  what  was  happening 
and  that  he  had  his  observer-gunner,  Lampton,  to 
think  of. 

When  the  rudder  refused  to  answer,  and  he  realised 
what  had  happened,  he  looked  about  for  a landing 
place.  He  had  already  seen  that  the  regulation  ground 
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had  been  ploughed  up.  It  had  been  made  some  time 
before  in  the  only  suitable  spot  in  the  valley.  There 
were  two  villages,  one  on  each  side  of  the  valley  and 
when  Boyd’s  machine  appeared  and  began  to  drop  the 
pamphlets,  an  intense  rifle  fire  started — and  the  rudder 
control  was  cut. 

“ We’ll  have  to  take  a chance  amongst  those  crops  1“ 
Boyd  told  Lampton,  and  managed  to  bring  the  machine 
round  for  a glide  to  the  spot.  Rifles  still  cracked  at 
them  as  they  went  down,  and  tribesmen,  careful  to 
take  their  womenfolk  with  them,  surged  from  the 
villages  towards  the  field. 

Boyd  set  the  machine  down,  at  the  expense  of 
growing  crops,  and  the  hillmen  came  up,  swarmed  about 
the  aeroplane  in  which  the  airmen  still  sat  behind 
their  guns — not  daring  to  use  them  because  of  the 
women  and  children,  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the 
men. 

Not  so  the  tribesmen:  they  came  on,  firing  as  they 
came,  and  literally  smothered  the  two  airmen,  dragged 
them  out,  uninjured,  fortunately,  and  set  fire  to  the 
machine.  They  were  streaking  for  the  hill  fastnesses 
with  their  prisoners  when  the  aeroplane  exploded— 
and  Durnford,  riding  high,  realised  that  he  had  come 
too  late.  Other  machines  were  converging  towards 
the  scene.  Durnford  swooped  as  he  saw  the  tiny  midgets 
amongst  the  hills,  not  knowing  whether  Boyd  and  his 
companion  had  been  taken  out  of  the  machine. 

“Enemy’s  scared  we  may  bomb  them,’’  he  gritted, 
“and  we  daren’t  go  down  because  they’d  snipe  us 
from  the  hills.” 
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“Looks  as  if  Mr.  Boyd  crashed,  sir,”  Mace  said, 
hoarsely. 

“Nothing  of  the  kind!”  rasped  Durnford,  who  had 
examined  the  blaze  through  his  glasses.  “ The  machine 
was  set  down  fairly.  It  may  have  been  fired  by  a 
bullet  getting  the  tank  and  the  petrol  spewing  on  to 
the  hot  exhaust.” 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  about  it.  Durnford 
had  hoped  that  he  might  arrive  and  find  Boyd’s 
machine  grounded  in  a spot  on  which  a landing  might 
be  made,  even  dangerously,  and  the  airmen  taken 
off  before  the  hillmen  could  interfere.  But  it  was 
futile  to  think  of  making  a landing  amongst  the 
crops:  the  tribesmen,  safe  amongst  the  hills,  would 
refuse  to  come  out  and  bargain,  and  most  certainly 
would  fire  on  the  aeroplane. 

Jerry  climbed  up  out  of  range  of  rifle  fire  that  had 
already  begun.  The  other  machines  followed  and, 
reluctant  though  he  was,  Durnford  turned  in  the 
direction  of  Dano.  He  wirelessed  in  the  news,  and 
when  at  last  he  landed  and  went  in  to  report.  Abbey 
looked  grave. 

“Couldn’t  pick  Boyd  or  Lampton  out?”  he  asked. 

“Went  down  as  low  as  we  dared,  sir,”  Durnford 
answered,  “but  didn’t  see  anything  of  them.  “They 
may  of  course  have  been  hustled  into  the  hills.” 

“One  doesn’t  know  which  would  be  the  best  way 
for  them  to  go  out,”  Abbey  said,  quietly.  “Burning’s 

bad  enough  but ” He  stopped,  as  if  the  alternative 

had  little  in  its  favour.  “I  was  in  Mespot  and  one 
day  I saw  one  of  our  fellows  after — after  the  Arabs 
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had  finished  with  him.  It  wasn’t — wasn’t  pleasant, 
Jerry.” 

“I  know,  sir,”  Durnford  admitted. 

Neither  of  them  spoke  of  what  was  in  their  minds: 
personal  matters  were  nothing  now. 

“There’s  a supply  convoy  coming  in  some  time 
to-day,”  Abbey  said,  abruptly  changing  the  subject: 
he  felt  that  it  was  as  well  as  to  avoid  dwelling  on  the 
question  of  Boyd’s  fate.  “It’s  going  through  to 
Stabbot  and  we  shall  have  to  send  a machine  with  it.” 

“I’ll  go,  sir,”  Durnford  suggested,  immediately. 

“As  you  will,”  the  C.O.  nodded;  he  knew  that 
Durnford  needed  to  keep  in  action.  “It’s  due  in 
during  the  afternoon,  and  will  stay  here  the  night.” 

Durnford  went  out.  He  busied  himself,  between 
other  duties,  in  helping  to  overhaul  his  machine. 
He  had  to  be  doing  something — anything  to  keep 
his  mind  off  the  problem  of  Boyd.  He  would  not  have 
been  human  had  he  not  experienced,  if  only  in  fleeting 
spasms,  the  hope  that  Boyd  was  no  longer  one  side 
of  a triangle.  Yet  when  the  thoughts  came,  he  brushed 
them  aside,  as  being  unworthy  of  him. 

The  convoy  came  in,  late  in  the  afternoon.  It  had 
passed  through  Gezu  where  Mary  Sinclair  had  been 
working  in  the  military  hospital. 

Captain  Barnham,  of  the  Punjabi  Regiment,  forming 
part  of  the  escort,  greeted  Durnford  heartily.  They 
had  met  several  times  before  this. 

“Saw  Miss  Sinclair,”  Barnham  said.  “She  was  in  a 
bit  of  a wax,  because  orders  had  come  up  that  all 
white  women  were  to  leave — whether  they  were 
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acting  as  nurses  or  not.  The  fact  that  the  tribesmen 
in  South  Waziristan  have  become  restless  caused  the 
Brass  Hats  to  decide  to  proclaim  Gezu  a non-family 
town.  That  means  no  European  woman  may  be  there, 
for  any  reason  at  all,  as  you  know.  We  were  there 
the  day  before  yesterday  and  the  evacuation — Miss 
Sinclair  called  it  flight! — was  due  to  start  to-day. 
She’s  a plucky  young  woman,  Durnford.” 

“She’d  stay,  if  they’d  let  her,’’  Jerry  smiled.  He 
knew  that  if  he  had  asked  Abbey,  he  could  have  flown 
down  to  see  Mary  and  faced  the  situation,  but  he  had 
refrained  from  asking,  and  Abbey  had  not  suggested 
such  a procedure.  Duty  came  before  everything  else. 

“Understand,’’  said  Bamham,  “that  we’re  going 
to  have  an  air  escort  up  to  Stabbot.  Things  pretty 
bad  up  that  way,  eh?  ’’ 

“Darned  bad!’’  Durnford  agreed.  “I’m  your 
escort.  The  C.O.  thinks  one  machine  will  be  enough.” 

“It’s  pretty  serious,”  Barnham  said,  “that  the 
Mahsuds  are  out.  They’ve  been  quiet  for  a long  time, 
but  I suppose  Umra  Khel  thought  that  the  Wazirs 
were  stealing  too  much  of  his  thunder.  Also  of  the 
loot  that’s  going!  ” 

“Rather  looks  like  it,”  Durnford  nodded. 

Umra  Khel  was  a notorious  raider  who  had  come  to 
heel  following  a disastrous  defeat.  His  Mahsuds, 
however,  had  taken  part  in  the  attack  by  the  Wazirs 
on  Stabbot  and  his  defection  was  a very  serious 
matter.  It  meant  that  another  vast  area,  peopled 
by  some  of  the  wildest  fanatical  tribesmen,  was 
drawn  into  the  frontier  rising.  It  was  part  of  the 
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policy  of  the  Fakir  of  Madda  to  create  unrest  over  as 
wide  an  area  as  he  could,  and  it  was  a big  and  flaunting 
feather  in  his  cap  to  have  won  over  Umra  Khel  and 
the  Mahsuds.  One  result  had  been  the  eruption  of 
the  tribes  in  South  Waziristan,  with  the  effect  that 
unrest  raged  and  rifles  cracked  amongst  the  mountains 
from  the  border  of  Baluchistan  almost  up  to  the  Khyber 
Pass,  where  the  Afridis  might  at  any  moment  break  a 
rather  exceptionally  long  period  of  truce. 

The  mixed  escort  of  Punjabis,  Sappers,  Probyn’s 
Horse,  and  Royal  Corps  of  Signals,  were  made  free 
of  Dano  for  the  night;  and  when  dawn  came,  the 
forty-five  lorries  carrying  the  supplies,  moved  out. 
They  were  accompanied  by  four  armoured  cars,  and 
the  Indian  infantry  in  lorries — while  Durnford  climbed 
into  the  air  to  act  as  their  eyes. 

Up  mountain  roads  and  down  into  valleys,  the 
convoy  made  its  way.  Durnford  winged  on  ahead, 
came  circling  back  like  a great  bird  looking  for  its 
prey.  Flying  escort  work  is  nerve-racking:  it  means 
very  often  going  low  in  the  effort  to  probe  hill-fast- 
nesses where  lurking  enemies  may  lie.  Durnford  knew, 
from  experience,  of  the  cleverness  of  the  tribesmen 
in  concealing  themselves;  these  men  of  the  hills  were 
in  their  native  country  and  what  looked  like  scattered 
rocks  might  easily  turn  out  to  be  armed  men,  ready  to 
come  into  action,  snipe  off  a few  men,  and  then  dis- 
appear— only  to  swarm  like  goats  to  safety — while 
farther  along,  others  lay  ready  to  repeat  the  tactics. 

Remembering  the  Indian-piloted  aeroplane,  Durn- 
ford and  Mace  kept  a look  out  above  as  well  as  below. 
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The  supply  convoy  was  a valuable  one,  likely  to 
prove  an  attraction  to  the  tribesmen.  If  they  could 
seize  it,  they  would  be  overjoyed.  Even  if  they 
succeeded  only  in  destroying  it  on  the  spot,  that 
would  be  something  to  their  advantage,  and  the 
great  disadvantage  of  the  garrison  in  Stabbot.  The 
latter  could  not  be  indefinitely  supplied  from  the  air, 
and  must  be  nearing  the  end  of  the  stores  which  Durn- 
ford’s  flight  had  been  taking  them. 

Looking  like  a gigantic  caterpillar  worming  its  way 
through  the  passes,  the  convoy  neared  the  Bhaktu 
Valley,  entered  it,  and  threaded  through  it.  Durnford, 
returning  from  an  advance  flight,  searched  to  the  rear 
of  the  column,  aware  that  the  tribesmen  were  in  the 
habit  of  attacking  from  behind:  during  the  ensuing 
confusion,  other  hidden  marksmen  would  open  fire 
from  all  sides.  He  saw  nothing  untoward  and  circled 
back  to  the  front — and  after  a little  while  knew  the 
time  for  action  had  come.  It  had  come  in  a way  that 
not  even  he,  with  his  previous  experience,  had  quite 
expected.  He  was  flying  fairly  low,  scrutinising  the 
way  over  which  the  convoy  would  presently  be  travel- 
ling, when  out  of  the  sun’s  eyes  to  the  east,  there  came 
two  black  specks.  They  looked  like  birds,  but  Durnford 
knew  no  birds  ever  flew  as  high  as  that. 

“Machines!”  he  gritted,  but  they  were  too  distant 
to  be  identified.  Durnford  began  to  climb  back  into 
the  heights,  but  he  had  not  gone  far  when,  looking 
down,  he  saw  the  spurts  of  rifle  fire  and  machine  guns. 
From  the  armoured  cars  and  the  lorries  carrying  the 
troops,  the  fire  was  answered — and  down  from  the 
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heights  silvery  somethings  glistened,  to  be  followed  by 
erupting  smoke  and  flames  as  the  bombs  exploded. 

“Enemy  machines!"  Durnford  shouted,  and  found 
himself  in  a dilemma.  He  was  well  beneath  the 
other  aeroplanes,  which  were  circling  to  come  back 
for  bombing.  If  he  went  up  after  them,  he  could 
do  nothing  to  help  the  convoy  against  the  concealed 
tribesmen,  who  had  been  under  such  good  cover 
that  not  even  through  his  glasses  had  he  been  able 
to  locate  any  of  them.  But  if  he  did  not  try  to  tackle 
the  machines,  they  might  conceivably  wreck  the  whole 
convoy. 

“We’re  going  to  try!"  he  told  Mace,  and  changed 
his  full  powered  forward  flight  into  a zoom  which 
sent  the  machine  roaring  almost  perpendicularly. 
He  came  out  of  it  safely,  tore  forward  again,  climbed 
once  more — straightened  out  and  knew  that  one  oi 
the  enemy  machines  was  machine-gunning  him,  while 
its  companion  was  releasing  bombs  on  the  convoy. 

Prior  to  this,  Durnford  had  sent  out  a message  ta 
Dano,  but  he  realised  that  the  enemy  could  do  a 
complete  job  before  aerial  reinforcements  arrived, 
unless  he  were  able  to  deal  with  the  matter  effectively. 
He  roared  out  from  under  the  diving  machine,  took  a 
risk  and  zoomed,  flattened  out  and  turned  a bit 
dangerously  soon,  to  see  the  enemy  coming  out  of  its: 
dive,  something  like  a hundred  feet  below  him.  Just 
a bare  hundred  feet — but  Durnford  knew  how  to  use 
that  advantage,  slight  though  it  was. 

He  opened  his  throttle  wide  and  roared  over — 
both  the  machine’s  guns  going  chatteringly.  Th^ 
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enemy  came  nosing  up,  bullets  streaking  from  it. 
Durnford  could  but  admire  the  way  the  enemy  pilot 
handled  his  craft,  token  of  sound  training,  so  sound 
that  Durnford  began  to  wonder  whether  it  was  an 
Indian  pilot  or  a foreigner.  He  could  not  tell,  even 
although,  presently,  he  could  see  the  men  in  the  two 
cockpits : they  wore  goggles,  behind  which  might 
be  brown  faces  or  white! 

He  heard  a scream  behind  him,  threw  a glance  over 
his  shoulder  and  saw  Mace,  clutching  his  chest  as 
he  slumped  in  his  pit.  Blood  gulped  from  Mace’s 
mouth,  and  Durnford  turned  away,  sickened.  He 
poured  bullets  at  the  enemy,  was  aware  of  whanging 
missiles  all  about  him,  could  see  the  tufty  tracers  of 
the  enemy  bullets — and  his  own  as  they  sped  on  their 
dread  mission.  The  two  machines  hurtled  madly, 
maddeningly,  about  the  sky,  now  one,  then  the  other, 
snatching  the  advantage  of  height — and  the  enemy, 
when  once  or  twice  the  crazy  course  of  battle  took 
them  fully  over  the  valley,  released  a bomb. 

“God — I’ve  got  to  stop  him,  got  to  stop  him!” 
rasped  Durnford.  He  was  beneath  the  enemy  now. 
He  pulled  on  his  stick,  brought  up  the  nose  of  his 
machine  and  roared  up  with  engine  full  out.  Though 
his  propeller  the  bullets  streaked  and  he  knew  he 
could  not  miss  the  enemy,  which  he  had  before  him 
.as  a growing  target. 

A target  from  which  machine  guns  spat  viciously — 
but  a target  which  suddenly  rocked,  dipped  on  to 
its  nose — then  as  suddenly  was  wrenched  back.  As 
it  came  up,  Durnford  saw  a .huddled  form  in  the 
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front  cockpit,  and  realised  that  he  had  either  killed 
or  wounded  the  pilot,  whose  companion  had  taken  over 
the  controls. 

The  spasm  of  inaction  which  this  caused  the  enemy, 
enabled  Durnford  to  wrench  his  own  machine  round, 
and  bring  it  nosing  on  the  other’s  broadside;  and 
bullets  screamed  as  he  drove  towards  it,  looking  as  if 
he  intended  to  ram  it.  But  he  had  no  such  suicidal 
intention:  he  threw  off  course  and  climbed,  with 
bullets  seeking  for  him.  He  overtopped  the  enemy, 
went  diving  down  at  it — and  saw  its  tail  fins  leap  off. 
His  gun  still  smothered  the  enemy,  which  went  into  a 
spin — and  Durnford,  perfectly  certain  that  nothing 
could  save  it  now,  zoomed  away — looking  for  the  other 
I machine. 

I Which  was  not  looking  for  him,  but  coming  at  him. 
I AU  its  bombs  released,  it  was  coming  to  the  assistance 
i of  its  companion,  but  the  grim  end  had  arrived  for 
I that — and  it  was  going  down  in  flames.  Durnford 
: had  not  realised  that  he  had  found  the  petrol  tank. 
As  he  roared  to  give  battle  to  the  newcomer,  the  air, 
: above  the  voice  of  his  own  engine,  was  horrisonant 
’ through  the  mid-air  explosion  of  the  falling  aeroplane. 
I Vivid  flame — then  black,  oily  smoke — and  fluttering 
I things  that  were  parts  of  a machine  and  of  men,  who, 
[whatever  their  motives,  had  nevertheless  been  brave 
imen. 

' “Poor  devils!”  gritted  Durnford  and  looked  round 
again  at  Mace.  The  latter’s  head  was  drooped  on  to 
his  chest,  which  his  hands  no  longer  clutched.  “He, 

! tool”  thought  Durnford. 
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Then  his  gun  was  blazing  at  the  climbing  machine, 
from  which  two  guns  were  firing  up  at  him.  Flames 
poured  from  red-hot  exhausts  as  the  aeroplanes  fought. 
Durnford  saw  a vivid,  blinding  flash  in  front  of  him 
as  his  wireless  was  smashed  by  a bullet  which  ripped 
through  the  cowling  as  the  enemy  came  level  with 
him.  He  went  round  in  a sharp  turn — and  the  other 
machine,  its  pilot  apparently  under  the  impression  that 
a collision  was  inevitable,  dropped  its  nose. 

Durnford,  who  had  manoeuvred  for  this,  gave  it  all 
he  had,  his  gun  smothering  the  enemy,  bullets  sweeping 
from  nose  to  tail.  He  saw  the  tail  fin  leap  off — saw 
the  machine  wobble — dived  after  it  and  let  it  have  more 
bullets  as  it  slipped  down  out  of  control. 

“That's  about  enough,  I reckon!"  he  gasped,  as  he 
saw  that  nothing  on  earth  could  save  it.  The  enemy 
'plane  was  doomed.  Craggy  fingers  seemed  to  be 
reaching  up  after  it — ^fingers  of  rock  on  to  which  it 
presently  crashed,  and  burst  into  flames. 

With  perspiration  drenching  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
dipped  into  a bath,  and  with  his  eyes  smarting  from 
burnt  gases,  Durnford  brought  his  machine  on  to  an 
even  keel. 

He  looked  down  over  the  hills  and  the  valley. 

He  saw  the  hills  aflame  with  firing  weapons,  and  the 
larger  bursts  in  the  valley  spoke  of  the  armoured  cars 
in  action. 

He  saw,  too,  fires — fires  caused  by  the  enemy  bombs 
on  laden  lorries.  The  whole  length  of  the  valley  was 
ablaze  with  flashing  gunfire.  There  was  rapid  move- 
ment down  there,  too,  as  the  lorries,  free  of  the  aerial 
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menace,  were  being  formed  into  “squares,"  from  the 
shelter  of  which  defence  would  be  easier. 

Durnford  dived  for  the  hills,  machine-gunning  as  he 
went.  He  was  amazed  at  the  obviously  large  number 
of  the  enemy,  and  realised  that  this  was  one  of  the 
strongest  attacks  on  a convoy  that  had  taken  place 
for  a long  time. 

Machine-guns  tried  to  get  him,  while  long-range 
rifles  sent  up  whistling  bullets.  Low  down,  at  risk 
to  himself,  he  sprayed  here  and  there  a little  band  of 
snipers,  or  a machine  gun  nest,  found  himself  at  last 
with  only  one  drum  of  bullets  left  for  his  gun.  But 
Mace  had  other  drums,  and  Durnford  procured  them 
— and  was  still  engaged  when  he  saw  aeroplanes  that 
looked  like  flies. 

They  came  roaring  low  down  over  the  hills — 
machines  sent  from  Dano  in  response  to  Durnford's 
message.  In  that  narrow  gorge  with  precipitous  sides 
nearly  six  hundred  feet  in  height,  the  convoy  was 
actually  trapped,  and  not  even  the  newly  arrived 
winged  help  could  blast  the  well-ensconced  enemy  from 
their  rock  fastnesses. 

Bombs  crashed,  and  machine-guns  blasted,  but  when 
an  aeroplane  winged  from  over  a spot  where  no  man 
ought  to  be  alive,  rifles  spat  their  bullets  down  at  the 
convoy.  Durnford,  bombless,  and  with  but  two  drums 
of  bullets  left,  carried  on  to  the  end  of  them,  and  then, 
waggling  his  wings  in  signal,  turned  towards  Dano. 

As  he  flew  over  the  entrance  to  the  valley,  by  which 
the  convoy  had  gone  in,  there  was  an  explosion  which 
drowned  the  thunder  of  his  engine.  He  saw  a great 
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volume  of  smoke,  and  as  it  began  to  clear,  realised 
what  had  happened:  both  sides  of  the  valley,  and  the 
ground  at  the  entrance,  had  been  blown  up  by  mines. 
Huge  blocks  of  rock  lay  in  the  way  both  of  retreat  and 
reinforcements  from  Dano. 

“But  the  convoy  will  be  able  to  get  out  the  other 
way,  after  we’ve  finished!”  Durnford  gritted,  only 
to  realise  that  he  had  spoken  too  soon.  There  came 
another  series  of  explosions,  and  banking  and  turning, 
Durnford  saw  that  the  same  thing  had  happened  at  the 
far  end  of  the  gorge. 

“Lord,  but  they’re  trapped,  indeed!”  he  mouthed, 

W ■ 

as,  helpless  himself,  he  turned  and  headed  for  Dano, 
knowing  that  the  machines  he  left  behind  him  would 
do  their  job  to  the  last  bomb  and  the  last  bullet. 

He  was  in  a chastened  mood  as  he  flew,  for  he  regar- 
ded himself  as  responsible  for  the  trapping  of  the 
convoy.  Had  he  not  been  sent  to  escort  it,  just  to 
prevent  such  a thing  happening?  He  dreaded  the 
coming  interview  with  Abbey. 
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Durnford  set  the  machine  down  at  Dano,  and  as 
mechanics  rushed  out,  he  began  to  examine  Mace. 

“Thank  God!”  he  breathed.  “He’s  still  alive! 
Stretcher!”  he  barked  at  the  newcomers.  “Warn 
the  M.O. ! ” He  issued  crisp  orders,  also  for  the  machine 
to  be  serviced,  and  the  men  set  to  work  immediately, 
some  at  fuelling,  others  at  replenishing  the  ammunition, 
still  others  at  patching  the  peppered  wings  and  holed 
fuselage.  Durnford  stayed  until  the  stretcher  party 
arrived,  and  then,  assured  that  Mace  was  handled 
carefully,  he  strode  in  to  see  Abbey. 

“I’m  sorry,  sir!”  he  saluted,  without  preamble. 
“In  view  of  the  large  numbers  of  the  Pathans  I ought 
to  have  seen  them  before  I did.” 

The  C.O.  nodded  gravely. 

“There’s  bound  to  be  an  enquiry,”  he  said,  quietly. 
“And  Brass  Hats  who’ve  never  flown  and  therefore 
don’t  realise  that  thousands  of  men  can  lurk  in  the 
nullahs  and  what  are  in  effect  natural  forts,  and  can’t 
be  seen  until  they  make  an  attack,  will  pass  judgment. 
When  this  is  over,  you’ll  make  your  proper  report.” 
“Yes,  sir,”  Durnford  smiled,  wryly.  “That  is,  if 
I come  out!  If  the  tribesmen  have  got  any  more 
machines,  perhaps  I shan’t.” 
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“They  can’t  have  a devil  of  a lot,”  said  Abbey, 
“and  what  they  have  got,  they’ll  not  risk  against 
anything  but  solitary  ones  of  'Ours,  I imagine.  I 
suppose  it  was  hoped  to-day  that  with  two  to  one, 
they’d  be  able  to  down  you,  or  keep  you  engaged  so 
that  you  couldn’t  attack  the  raiders.  Did  you  meet 
the  relay  machines?  ” 

“Yes,  sir,”  Durnford  answered. 

“Those  at  the  gorge  wirelessed  back  saying  they 
were  nearing  the  end  of  their  ammo,”  Abbey  said, 

“ and  that  the  enemy  were  showing  no  signs  of  retiring.” 
As  he  spoke,  there  came  the  drone  of  distant  engines. 
He  and  Durnford  went  to  the  window  and  watched 
the  ’planes  land. 

“You’ll  lead  them  back,”  Abbey  told  Durnford. 

“After  foozling  things  so  badly,  sir?”  Durnford 
asked.  “I  thought  perhaps ” 

“The  inquiry  hasn’t  been  held  yet,”  Abbey  smiled, 
“and  I’m  using  my  discretion,  Jerry!”  He  clapped  a 
hand  on  Durnford’s  shoulder.  “Don’t  be  an  ass. 
I understand,  if  nobody  else  would.  We  fellows  who 
have  the  job  to  do  know  the  difficulties.  And,  any- 
way, you  did  your  spot  of  work  to-day,  and  did  it 
well.” 

“Thanks,”  Durnford  murmured,  and  went  out  with 
the  C.O.  They  found  the  landing  field  buzzing  with 
toiling  men.  The  returned  airmen  went  to  snatch 
refreshment. 

“Roberts  will  go  with  you,”  Abbey  told  Durnford, 
as  they  stood  watching  the  tank  pass  from  machine 
to  machine,  pumping  petrol  into  them. 
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“Very  good,  sir,”  said  Durnford.  “I’m  going  to 
see  how  Mace  is.” 

The  M.O.  assured  him  that,  although  badly  wounded, 
Mace  was  likely  to  recover,  even  if  it  would  be  months 
before  he  could  become  an  effective. 

Then  Durnford  returned  to  the  field,  where  he  learnt 
that  the  smashed  radio  had  been  taken  out  of  his 
machine,  and  a new  one  installed. 

“I’ve  just  received  news,”  Abbey  told  him,  “that 
a company  of  Punjabis  are  hurrying  from  Jandola 
in  armoured  cars.  Machines  of  the  South  Waziristan 
Squadron  at  Sarwekai  are  already  on  the  way,  too. 
We’ve  got  to  blast  the  hiUmen  out!  Good  luck  to 
you  I ” 

The  replenished  ’planes  climbed  into  the  blue, 
Durnford  in  the  lead.  Aircraftman  Roberts,  in  the 
cockpit  which  still  bore  bloodstains,  seemed  not  to 
realise  that  he  was  in  what  had  nearly  proved  to  be 
a fl5dng  hearse.  He  was,  indeed,  pleased  to  be  up, 
because  a breach  of  discipline  had  meant  a three 
days’  spell  of  guardroom  for  him. 

“Think  we  shall  meet  any  enemy  machines,  sir?” 
he  asked  Durnford,  cheerfully. 

“Lord  knows,”  was  the  answer.  “Why?” 

“A  real  fight,  sir,”  Roberts  grinned,  “would  be  a 
change.” 

“When  we  dive  to  machine-gun  the  Pathans,” 
Durnford  told  him,  “you’ll  find  there  are  quite  enough 
bullets  against  us!” 

“Not  the  same  as  a dog  fight,  sir,”  Roberts  insisted. 
“I’ve  read  about  ’em,”  he  added. 
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“Which,”  Durnford  assured  him,  “is  a lot  different 
from  taking  part  in  one.  Hello — here  come  the  flight 
we’re  relieving.” 

Tiny  specks  grew  to  reveal  themselves  as  aeroplanes, 
which  dipped  in  signal  as  they  passed  on  their  way 
back  to  Dano. 

Soon  after,  the  gorge  in  which  the  ambush  had  been 
laid  came  into  view,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
battle  was  still  raging.  The  aeroplanes  winged  over  the 
hills  in  which  the  Pathans  were  ensconced,  bombed 
and  machine-gunned  them,  were  greeted  by  fierce 
rifle  fire — and  all  the  while,  the  airmen  were  on  the 
look  out  for  machines.  But  none  came,  and  Durnford 
decided  that,  even  if  the  enemy  possessed  any  more, 
they  were  not  going  to  risk  them  against  superior 
numbers. 

“They  probably  hoped  those  two  I downed  would 
be  sufficient  to  smash  the  convoy,”  he  murmured. 
“Now  they’re  relying  on  their  age-old  tactics.” 

The  crash  of  exploding  bombs,  the  rattle  of  machine- 
guns,  the  barking  of  large  numbers  of  rifles,  made  the 
gorge  a place  of  horror.  Durnford  saw  a large  tent, 
surrounded  by  lorries,  and  flying  a Red  Cross  flag. 
He  saw,  too,  what  he  knew  were  stretcher  parties 
making  their  courageous  way  from  many  points 
towards  the  hospital  tent — grim  evidence  enough 
that  the  hillmen  were  taking  toll  of  the  defenders. 

And  he  saw  something  which  made  him  grit  his 
teeth,  until  they  ached.  A sudden  outbreak  of  fire — 
the  hospital  tent  was  alight. 

“Mills  bombs,”  he  rasped,  realising  that  Pathans 
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on  the  hills  were  lobbing  bombs  down  into  the 
valley. 

A shell  from  one  of  the  armoured  cars  burst  on  a 
hill  side.  Obviously,  the  gunners  had  seen  something 
which  the  conformation  of  the  place  prevented  the 
airmen  from  seeing,  but  that  exploding  shell  marked 
it  for  Durnford.  He  came  winging  round,  and  swooped 
towards  the  spot.  A bomb  dropped  from  the  racks 
and  a slice  of  the  hill  was  scattered  down  into  the 
gorge,  carrying  many  Pathans  with  it. 

Half  a dozen  aeroplanes,  which  Durnford  recognised 
as  belonging  to  the  Squadron  from  Sarwekai,  dropped 
out  of  the  sky,  and  Durnford  knew  it  was  time  he 
returned  to  Dano.  He  signalled  his  flight,  and  once 
more  they  were  on  the  way  to  replenish  their  cargoes 
of  death  and  destruction. 

“We  did  a lot  of  damage,  Roberts,"  he  said.  “But 
it  will  take  much  more  to  dislodge  the  enemy  and 
send  them  scurrying  off!" 

He  flew  low  over  the  entrance  by  which  the  convoy 
had  gone  into  the  gorge,  and  as  he  went,  he  took 
photographs.  He  had  done  the  same  at  the  far  end, 
and  his  observation  had  shown  him  that  the  tribes- 
men’s mine  had  not  completely  blocked  the  entrances. 
Even  so,  with  the  hills  holding  a large  band  of  Pathans, 
for  the  convoy  to  try  to  get  through  would  be  fool- 
hardy and  cost  many  lives. 

When  he  arrived  back  at  Dano,  passing  relief  'planes 
on  the  way,  he  reported  the  situation  to  Abbey. 

“I  think,  sir,"  he  said,  “that  we  should  concentrate 
on  the  entrances,  and  try  to  make  the  tribesmen  clear 
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off.  It  may  mean  that  we  shall  block  up  things  a bit 
more,  but  the  main  thing  is  to  disperse  the  enemy.” 
"Right!”  snapped  Abbey.  "Do  it!  It’s  nearer  for 
the  Sarwekai  squadron  to  service  here  than  to  go 
back  to  their  post,  so  I’ll  send  a message  telhng  them. 
But  they’ll  stay  there  temporarily,  in  order  that  the 
attack  can  be  kept  up  until  you  arrive.” 

Durnford  hurried  out  to  issue  his  orders  for  the 
machines  to  be  loaded  to  capacity;  and  when  they 
climbed  away  from  Dano  they  were  flying  magazines. 
A message  had  been  wirelessed  to  the  ambushed  troops 
warning  them  not  to  try  to  fight  through,  and  when 
Durnford’s  machines  flew  over,  it  was  to  see  the  convoy 
grouped  together  in  the  middle  of  the  three  mile  gorge, 
leaving  plenty  of  space  for  the  bombers  to  play  over 
without  risk  to  the  defenders. 

The  bombers  plastered  the  hills  at  the  entrance  and 
exit,  dived  to  machine-gun  Pathans  concealed  amongst 
the  rocks.  One  machine  had  to  make  a forced  landing, 
and  the  miracle  was  that  it  did  so  in  that  most  unsat- 
isfactory place,  without  crash.  Durnford  saw  its  two 
occupants  jump  out  and  go  sprinting  for  cover — saw 
one  of  them  stumble  and  sprawl  headlong. 

Climbing,  Durnford  saw  a sudden  swarming  of  men 
in  the  hills  beyond  the  confines  of  the  gorge. 

"They’re  going  to  take  up  new  positions  from  where 
they  can  command  the  gorge!”  he  grated.  "Probably 
think  the  convoy  may  try  and  get  through  at  once!” 
He  had  no  bombs  left,  but  he  had  his  guns;  and  he 
swooped  to  the  attack.  Other  machines  came  in 
answer  to  his  signal,  and  the  Pathans,  out  of  conceal- 
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merit  for  a brief  while,  were  watched  as  they  climbed 
like  goats  from  foothold  to  foothold. 

A couple  of  platoons  which  had  courageously 
stormed  positions  in  the  hills,  also  opened  machine- 
gun  fire  on  the  Pathans,  who,  with  a fanatical  con- 
tempt for  death,  blazed  up  at  the  aeroplanes. 

“Look  at  them!”  yelled  Roberts,  suddenly. 

Durnford  looked,  and  saw  that  while  the  machine- 
gunning  was  going  on,  a large  body  of  Pathans  was 
emerging  from  a nullah  where  they  had  been  con- 
cealed, thanks  to  strewn  boulders  from  which  they 
were  indistinguishable.  Now,  they  were  rushing  madly 
towards  the  gorge  entrance — and  the  aeroplanes  had 
not  spotted  them  until  they  were  almost  in.  They 
poured  through,  obviously  bent  on  a frontal  attack — 
knowing  that  their  companions  on  the  sides  of  the 
gorge  would  be  holding  most  of  the  attention  of  the 
defenders.  The  attack  on  the  hills  at  the  entrance  was 
being  seized  on  by  them — and  Durnford  knew  that 
only  death  would  stop  them,  because  to  die  fighting 
the  Infidel  was  a passport  to  Paradise. 

They  clambered  over  rocks,  scurried  in  all  directions 
to  get  through — and  opened  a heavy  fire  on  the 
defenders.  Rifles  cracked  from  the  hillsides,  and 
machine-guns  poured  in  thousands  of  bullets.  The 
defenders  answered  the  fire,  which  came  at  them  from 
every  direction  now — even  from  the  path  of  com- 
parative safety  that  the  aeroplanes  had  made  for 
them. 

Durnford  turned  from  the  attack  on  the  other 
Pathans,  and,  with  his  flight  roaring  around  him, 
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swooped  for  the  gorge.  Guns  in  the  armoured  cars 
took  grim  toll  of  the  charging  Pathans,  but  the  aero- 
planes, guns  blasting,  engines  roaring  and  exhausts 
flaming,  drenched  the  hillmen  with  death.  Not  with- 
out casualties,  although  these  were  not  the  result  of 
Pathan  fire.  Two  of  the  machines  touched  wing-tips — 
and  they  both  went  sliding  down.  Durnford,  beneath 
them,  saw  that  they  were  spinning  right  over-top  of 
him.  He  got  away  just  in  time;  and  the  two  others 
struck  ground  almost  together.  Struck  ground  that 
was  thick  with  charging  Pathans,  and  burst  into 
flames. 

“God!”  gasped  Roberts,  and  knew  himself  for  a 
fool  for  having  thought  that  only  in  a dog  fight  was 
there  any  real  excitement — or  danger. 

Screaming  Pathans,  their  clothes  on  fire,  ran  in  all 
directions — others,  who  had  escaped  the  holocaust, 
strove  to  pass  the  wall  of  bullets.  But  they  failed — 
turned  to  flee  back  the  way  they  had  come — found  it 
blocked  by  the  blazing  aeroplanes  and  went  scrambling 
up  the  sides  of  the  gorge — only  to  be  blasted  into 
destruction  by  the  machines  roaring  above  them. 

Pathans  who  had  not  entered  the  gorge,  scurried 
for  cover  wherever  they  could  find  it,  and  fired  in 
wild  abandon  when  the  aeroplanes  climbed  at  the 
approach  of  a relief  flight. 

Once  more  Durnford  led  his  men,  or  what  remained 
of  them,  back  to  Dano. 

He  and  Abbey,  a little  later,  examined  the  new 
photographs  which  had  been  taken  of  the  gorge.  The 
other  machines  were  back,  and  there  would  be  no 
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more  flying  for  the  night.  A message  had  been  received 
from  the  gorge  saying  that  the  Pathans  were  only 
indulging  in  a desultory  firing — and  wasting  most  of 
the  ammunition  they  sent  over,  because  of  the  dark- 
ness. 

“Casualties  are  very  heavy,  Jerry,”  Abbey  said. 
“Pity  of  it  is,  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  evacuate 
the  wounded  yet.  Glad  you  photographed  that 
burning  hospital  tent,  although  as  things  are,  I don’t 
suppose  the  Pathans  will  care  a jot  about  any  protests 
that  are  made.  The  Fakir  will  probably  commend 
them  for  having  wiped  out  a few  more  Infidels.” 
“The  hills  at  the  gorge  are  alive  with  them,”  Dum- 
ford  said.  “But  I shouldn’t  be  surprised  if,  supposing 
we  can  give  them  as  much  to-morrow  as  we’ve  done 
to-day,  they  clear  off.  And  an5rway,”  he  added, 
looking  at  the  photographs,  “it  seems  to  me  that  by 
plastering  the  hills  with  bombs  and  machine-gun 
fire,  we  ought  to  enable  the  convoy  to  get  out.” 
“We’ve  certainly  done  a good  job  to-day,”  Abbey 
agreed.  “I’ll  advise  the  convoy  that  at  dawn  to-morrow 
you’ll  be  there  in  force.” 

He  put  his  lighter  to  a cigarette,  and  looked  gravely 
at  Durnford. 

“No  matter  what  happens,”  he  said,  “and  of  course 
we’re  almost  bound  to  extricate  the  convoy,  it’s  a 
serious  matter  for  the  Government.  It  will  be  regarded 
as  a reverse,  and  the  Fakir  won’t  forget  to  scream  about 
it, 

“And,”  Durnford  growled,  “I  feel  responsible!” 

“ Confound  you,”  barked  Abbey,  “forget  that  now!  ’ ’ 
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"But  the  fact  is,  sir,"  Durnford  insisted,  "the 
Pathans,  having  surprised  a convoy  that  had  an  air 
escort,  won’t  have  as  much  respect  for  us  as  we’d 
wish  them  to  have." 

"That’s  the  serious  aspect  of  it.  I’ll  admit,”  Abbey 
nodded.  "But  they  must  have  suffered  enormous 
casualties,  which  may  temper  their  fanaticism." 

"Nothing,"  said  Durnford,  "tempers  the  fanaticism 
of  a Pathan!  At  least,  not  while  he’s  got  a modern 
rifle  and  plenty  of  ammunition  for  it.  He’s  also  got 
hand  bombs,  it  seems.  And  when,  as  now,  he  has 

aeroplanes  as  weU ’’  Durnford  shrugged  his 

shoulders,  significantly. 

"I  suppose  we  ought  to  have  expected  that,”  Abbey 
told  him.  "For  a century,  the  hillmen  of  the  frontiers 
have  been  able,  somehow,  to  get  weapons,  and  at 
times,  they’ve  had  more  modern  rifles  than  the  British 
irregulars.  Did  you  know,  by  the  way,"  he  smiled 
grimly,  " that  there  was  a time  when  most  of  the  gun- 
running  up  here  was  in  the  hands  of  British  subjects?  ’’ 

"Yes,  I’ve  studied  the  subject  a bit,"  Durnford 
admitted.  "They  used  to  be  run  from  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Afghanistan  used  also  to  be  a fruitful  source 
of  supply,  but  that’s  done  with,  I imagine." 

Durnford  looked  doubtful. 

"Afghanistan  and  India,"  he  said,  "are  at  peace, 
and  have  close  treaties — officially.  But  not  every 
Afghan  is  in  love  with  the  British.  In  the  old  days 
Russia  used  the  Amir  as  a pawn  against  us — and  the 
old  days  aren’t  so  long  ago,  either.  Bolshevism  has  a 
policy  in  this  part  of  the  world  which  isn’t  very  different 
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from  the  policy  of  the  Tsars,  unless  I mistake  my 
bet.  In  fact,  because  Bolshevism  was  and  is  a political 
creed,  I have  a feeling  that  it’s  more  dangerous. 
Certainly  it’s  more  insidious.  Bolshevism  and  its 
opposite  numbers  profess  to  hate  what  they  call 
Imperialism  in  other  nations,  seek  to  bring  about  an 
Imperialism  of  a different  kind,  with  their  new  theories 
of  world- wide  Government.” 

“So  you  think  that’s  where  the  trouble  lies?” 
Dumford  asked. 

“You  and  I,”  Abbey  growled,  “aren’t  supposed 
to  have  any  politics.  But  hang  it  all,  there  were 
foreigners  of  two  or  three  kinds,  weren’t  there,  amongst 
those  prisoners  from  Stabbot?  Called  themselves 
volunteers — legionaries!  Of  course  they  would!  Oh, 
let’s  forget  it,  if  we  can.  Have  another  drink?  ” 


CHAPTER  IX 


DRAMA  AT  GEZU 

When  dawn  touched  the  heights  with  rose  and  purple, 
Jerry  Durnford  took  off  with  his  squadron.  Matters 
had  been  synchronised:  the  two  relief  columns  would 
be  at  the  gorge  at  the  same  time  as  the  airmen  from 
Dano  and  another  squadron  from  Sarwekai,  and  the 
convoy  had  been  advised.  An  hour  after  Durnford 
left  the  landing  field  other  machines  were  to  start, 
to  carry  on  the  work  which  his  machines  would  have 
begun. 

As  the  ’planes  neared  the  gorge,  it  was  seen  that 
fighting  was  in  progress:  the  Pathans  were  pouring 
in  rapid  fire,  which  the  convoy  was  answering — and 
a mile  or  more  beyond  the  gorge,  battle  was  also 
proceeding.  The  reinforcements  had  arrived,  and  were 
fighting  through. 

Durnford’s  machines  broke  formation,  as  arranged, 
and  each  proceeded  on  its  errand  of  destruction. 
Bombs  and  machine-guns  drew  the  fire  of  the  Pathans 
and  interfered  with  their  attack  on  the  convoy.  As 
arranged,  Durnford  himself  skimmed  right  along  the 
gorge  and  dropped  smoke  bombs.  Under  cover  of  the 
screen,  troops  made  their  way  to  the  gorge  exit  and 
working  frantically,  set  about  the  task  of  clearing 
rocks  that  still  lay  in  the  path,  levering  them  into 
craters.  Even  so,  the  Pathans  kept  up  a gruelling 
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fire  on  men  they  could  not  see,  knowing  that  at  least 
some  of  their  bullets  would  find  marks. 

There  was  a noticeable  difference  between  the 
strength  of  the  Pathans  now  and  the  previous  day,  grim 
evidence  of  the  devastation  that  had  been  caused 
amongst  them,  and  that  they  had  not  received  reinforce- 
ments. The  aeroplanes  bombed  them  heavily,  then 
blasted  their  positions  with  machine-guns — and 
gradually  the  relief  parties  were  coming  up.  They 
had  a few  light  tanks  with  them,  and  the  guns  on 
these  hurled  high  explosives  at  vital  points,  into 
nullahs  where  infantry  could  not  go,  and  blasted  the 
Pathans  out  or  mowed  them  down. 

The  Sarwekai  squadron  did  their  due  part,  and  then 
the  relay  machines  winged  in  from  Dano.  Durnford 
gathered  his  flock  together  and  headed  back  for 
replenishment,  took  it  on,  and  roared  again  for  the 
gorge — the  airmen  exulting  over  news  which  had 
reached  Dano  just  before  they  left. 

“Convoy’s  on  the  move!”  Abbey  told  Durnford. 
“The  Pathans  are  streaming  away  through  the  hills. 
Harass  them — and  also  make  sure  that  there  isn’t 
another  ambush!’’ 

Durnford  accepted  the  instructions  quietly,  but  he 
was  determined  that,  if  humanly  possible,  he  would 
protect  the  convoy  from  a second  ambush. 

He  found  the  news  from  the  convoy  to  be  correct: 
the  lorries  were  out  of  the  gorge  when  his  flight  winged 
over.  The  relief  parties  were  there,  too,  but  even  now 
Pathans  were  maintaining  fire  at  the  troops  from 
vantage  points.  The  'planes  drove  them  from  these, 
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machine-gunning  as  they  did  so,  fleeing  bodies- of  the 
hillmen.  Durnford  himself,  in  company  with  another 
machine,  flew  over  the  country  through  which  the 
relieved  convoy  must  travel.  They  flew  high,  and 
flew  low,  probing  the  depths  of  nullahs  and  gorges, 
gunning  lurking  tribesmen  who,  as  Durnford  had 
expected,  had  taken  concealed  positions  in  the  hope 
of  striking  again. 

And  so,  with  its  aerial  guard  behind,  in  front,  and 
aU  around  it,  the  convoy  wound  its  way  along  the 
mountain  road,  not  hurrying,  but  advancing  and  then 
halting  until  the  “all  clear”  came  out  of  the  air. 

“Thank  God,”  Durnford  murmured,  when  he  saw 
the  roofs  of  the  cantonment  for  which  the  convoy 
was  bound.  The  convoy  was  still  a matter  of  five 
miles  away,  but  the  journey  was  nearly  over,  and 
the  savage  danger  passed.  The  ’planes  continued 
their  vigil  until  the  last  lorry  was  in — and  then,  with 
wind  socks  to  help  them,  they  landed  one  after  the 
other  behind  Durnford  on  the  temporary  landing 
ground  near  the  cantonment. 

Petrol  was  available,  and  the  machines  took  in 
sufficient  fuel  to  enable  them  to  make  the  return 
journey.  Durnford  learnt  the  extent  of  the  casualties, 
and  was  alarmed;  they  were  higher  than  any  that 
had  resulted  from  any  other  raids,  token  of  the 
number  of  Pathans  engaged.  That  in  itself  was 
evidence  that  the  hillmen  had  counted  the  convoy 
an  important  one.  After  all,  forty-five  lorries  loaded 
with  all  manner  of  supplies  were  important  from 
the  point  of  view  of  either  side.  If  the  Pathans 
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had  succeeded  in  seizing  it,  or  completely  destroying 
it,  the  result  along  the  frontier  would  have  been 
disastrous  to  the  British.  Hesitant  tribes  would 
certainly  have  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  Fakir’s 
forces.  Even  now,  the  partial  success  of  the  attack 
would  bear  fruit,  and  doubtless  bring  new  adherents 
to  the  preacher  of  revolt. 

Durnford  got  into  touch  with  Abbey  and  asked 
for  orders. 

“Your  machines  will  leave  observers  behind,”  was 
Abbey’s  reply.  “We’ll  send  back  for  them.  Bring  in 
the  wounded  the  Medical  Corps  think  should  be 
brought.  We’ll  transfer  them  down  to  Gezu,  where 
they  can  be  attended  to  properly.” 

The  machines  were  turned  into  flying  ambulances 
for  men  who  could  be  put  into  rear  cockpits,  and 
Durnford  winged  off  in  the  van  of  a procession  of 
maimed  men.  The  journey  was  broken  at  Dano,  to 
let  the  M.O.  tend  the  wounded,  then  Durnford  was 
off  again,  with  his  squadron  to  Gezu — where  there 
was  the  military  hospital,  in  which  Mary  Sinclair 
had  served  as  nurse. 

Flying  there,  Jerry  experienced  mixed  feelings.  He 
was  glad  and  sorry  that  Mary  would  not  be  there. 
Glad,  because  she  was  out  of  danger  if,  supposing 
rumours  to  be  correct,  the  tribes  in  what  it  was  pleased 
to  call  the  “settled”  districts  intended  to  throw  in 
their  lot  with  the  Fakir  of  Madda.  Sorry,  because  he 
would  not  be  able  to  see  her. 

He  found  himself  wanting  to  see  her,  although  had 
it  been  possible  to  do  so,  he  did  not  know  what  he 
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would  say.  He  wondered  if  he  were  strong  enough 
to  maintain  silence  regarding  Boyd.  He  did  not  know, 
but  he  realised  that  the  time  would  come  when  he 
would  be  put  to  the  test.  He  had  been  so  busy  since 
Boyd’s  crash,  that  he  had  had  little  time  to  think 
much  about  his  own  affairs;  and  now  that  he  could, 
he  wondered  whether  Boyd  was  alive.  He  stifled  the 
half-formed  hope  that  Boyd  was  dead. 

“I  mustn’t  think  like  that!”  he  gritted. 

He  was  really  suffering  mentally  now.  Did  Mary 
know  about  Boyd,  and,  if  so,  how  had  she  received 
the  news? 

Durnford  shook  off  his  despondency  with  a great 
effort. 

He  set  down  his  machine  at  Gezu,  and  stood  watching 
the  other  machines  land  with  their  shattered  freight. 

“The  Chief  Commissioner  wishes  to  see  you,  sir!” 
a lieutenant  of  infantry  saluted  him,  as  the  ambulance 
was  carrying  off  the  wounded.  “ I’U  show  you  his  office.” 

“Thanks!”  Durnford  answered.  “How  are  things 
here?  ” he  asked  as  they  walked  away. 

“Pretty  bad,  sir,”  he  was  told.  “Reports  have 
come  in  to-day  of  a number  of  raids,  and  we’ve 
actually  had  a spot  of  bother  here  in  Gezu.  Some 
Madsuds  managed  to  get  into  the  bazaar  and,  well,” 
the  lieutenant  shrugged  his  shoulders,  “they  were 
spotted  by  a patrol.  They  won’t  do  any  more  fighting,” 
he  added,  grimly. 

“Pretty  bold,  coming  here?”  Durnford  suggested. 

“They  were  after  some  rifles  and  machine-guns!” 
was  the  answer.  “We  found  the  weapons,  and 
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ammunition  for  them,  and  the  men  who  had  them 
for  sale  as  well.  The  guns  were  of  foreign  make." 

"They  would  be!"  Durnford  said.  "This  the 
Commissioner’s  office?"  he  asked,  as  they  stopped 
before  a long  bungalow. 

"Yes,  sir,”  he  was  told,  and  entered. 

He  was  kept  waiting  a few  minutes,  and  then  was 
shown  into  the  room  where  the  Chief  Commissioner 
received  them. 

"So  you  got  your  men  in,"  the  C.C.  said,  shaking 
hands.  "Abbey  wirelessed  saying  you  were  bringing 
them.  We’ll  do  our  best  for  them.  Have  a drink?  " 

"Thanks,  I’d  like  one,"  Durnford  admitted,  looking 
curiously  at  the  other.  There  was  something  strained 
about  his  manner,  and  now  that  Durnford  came  to 
think  about  it,  the  lieutenant  had  seemed  queer. 

"You  wouldn’t  have  heard  yet,"  the  C.C.  said 
looking  away  from  Durnford,  "but ’’ 

"What  is  it,  sir?"  Durnford  asked,  quickly. 

"The  Fakir’s  got  a bigger  plan  than  we  thought 
at  first,”  the  other  told  him,  and  poured  another 
drink  into  Jerry’s  glass.  "Drink  that  up;  I daresay 
you  fellows  need  a stiffener  now  and  then.  As  I was 
saying,"  he  still  did  not  look  at  Jerry,  "the  Fakir’s 
got  a big  plan.  News  has  just  come  through  that  an 
important  Moslem  Congress  leader  has  stated  that 
the  Fakir’s  object  is  to  establish  an  independent 
republic  of  the  Waziristan  tribes.  If  he  succeeded, 
it  would  be  more  wide-spreading  than  that,  because 
there’d  be  the  devil  to  pay  aU  along  the  frontier. 
One  success  and" — he  flicked  his  fingers — "we  should 
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have  every  frontier  tribe  out,  and  God  knows  what 
would  happen.” 

“It’s  a good  job,  then,  sir,”  said  Dumford,  “that 
we’ve  been  able  to  beat  him  up  our  way!  If  that 
convoy  hadn’t  got  through  it  would  perhaps  have 
been  the  signal  for  the  real  rising.” 

“Undoubtedly,”  the  C.C.  agreed.  “As  it  is,  I have 
no  doubt  that  all  efforts  at  peaceful  negotiation  have 
come  to  an  end  for  the  time  being.  The  tribes  will 
have  to  be  taught  a sound  lesson  before  we  treat 
with  them  again.” 

He  turned  from  his  contemplation  of  bungalow 
roofs  through  the  window. 

“Even  the  Lohanis  are  restless,”  he  said.  “You 
probably  know  what  that  means?” 

Durnford  nodded.  The  Lohanis,  a branch  of  the 
Pathans,  are  a fine  and  generally  law-abiding  tribe, 
inhabiting  that  part  of  Dera  Ismail  Khan  in  which 
Lezu  is  situated.  They  had  not  been  at  all  friendly 
disposed  to  the  firebrand  of  the  frontier.  If  they 
proved  intractable,  it  would  be  clear  evidence  of  the 
successful  propaganda  of  the  Fakir  of  Madda. 

“Troops  are  being  hurried  up  here,”  the  C.C.  went 
on.  “ Gezu  must  be  made  safe,  or  we  should  have  the 
enemy  on  our  flank,  and  lines  of  communication 
would  be  in  danger — which  would  mean  a lot  more 
work  for  you  fellows.” 

“I  think  we've  got  enough  to  go  on  with,  sir,” 
Durnford  smiled,  wryly. 

“You’re  going  to  be  reinforced,”  the  C.C.  told  him. 
“Every  R.A.F.  post  up  on  the  frontier  is  going  to  be. 
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Troop-carrying  machines  are  being  sent  up,  so  that 
speedy  help  can  be  given  where  required.  They’re 
bringing  regular  troops,  because  already  there  have 
been  one  or  two  unhappy  incidents  in  native  regiments. 
Most  of  them  are  loyal  to  the  core,  but,  damme,  sir, 
India’s  in  a devil  of  a mess  these  days.” 

He  tapped  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and  thought- 
fully reloaded  it. 

“Congress  won’t  form  governments,”  he  said.  “It 
refuses  to  do  so  in  the  Provinces  where  it  gained 
majorities  at  the  recent  election.  It’s  working  for 
complete  independence,  and  the  Fakir  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  unrest.  Complete  independence!” 
the  C.C.  snorted  angrily.  “India  would  be  a sheep- 
fold  into  which  the  wolves  would  spring.  Does  Congress 
imagine  that  the  wolves  would  wait  until  the  New 
India  had  built  up  an  army?  One  army!  Durnford, 
the  day  India  saw  the  last  British  soldier  embark 
for  home,  the  gobbling  up  would  begin!  And  there’d 
reaUy  be  a score  of  Indias — every  one  of  them  unarmed, 
unprepared,  unable  to  help  itself!  China  would  be 
nothing  to  it — and  China’s  been  trying  to  become  a 
homogeneous  nation  for  centuries!  It’s  only  the 
British  Raj  that  unites  India — and  keeps  it  safe!” 
Durnford,  despite  his  own  enthusiasm  for  the  status 
quo  in  the  vast  country  where  duty  had  sent  him, 
found  himself  wondering  why  the  Chief  Commissioner 
should  be  so  loquacious,  almost  garrulous  with  him. 

And  Durnford  was  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
ask  a question:  he  wanted  to  know  whether  there 
was  any  news  of  the  convoy  with  which  Mary  had 
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left.  What  he  had  learnt  regarding  the  unrest  in  the 
district  had  made  him  worried;  and  it  had  not  been 
very  long  ago  since  he  had  been  in  the  mood  in  which 
he  had  felt  that  he  would  never  care  what  happened 
to  her. 

“We’ve  got  to  smash  the  Fakir  quickly  I”  the  C.C. 
snapped.  “There’ll  be  people  in  Europe — probably 
at  home,  too! — who’ll  scream  that  we’re  waging  war 
on  helpless  savages.  Helpless,  be  hanged  1 The  hillmen 
are  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  they  started  the  business. 
Why?  Because,  as  sure  as  I’m  alive,  some  of  those 
people  who’re  already  casting  aspersions  on  the 
Empire,  have  backed  the  Fakir  with  money  and 
supplies!  Do  you  know  what  I heard  last  night?” 
he  demanded  fiercely. 

“I’m  afraid  I don’t,  sir.”  Durnford  was  almost 
apologetic — and  still  puzzled. 

“It  came  over  on  a short-wave  from  Europe,”  the 
C.C.  said.  “It  was  a broadcast  in  English,  and  the 
announcer  said,  almost  sneeringly, — I assure  you  I 
heard  the  sneer  ! — that  the  British  people,  who  had 
tried  to  stop  the  march  of  a mighty  civilisation  into  a 
land  of  barbarism  a few  months  ago,  were  now  engaged 
in  carrying  war  against  people  who  held  more  claims 
to  being  civilised  than  the  barbarians  of  Africa!” 

“No  need  to  say  where  the  news  came  from,  sir,” 
Durnford  said,  quietly. 

“Of  course  not,”  the  C.C.  rapped.  “I  almost 
expected  the  barefaced  liar  to  call  on  the  Moslems 
all  over  the  world  to  rise  and  smite  us — and  to  promise 
them  support  if  they  did ! It’s  the  fashion,  these  days, 
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Durnford,  for  certain  men  to  shout  from  the  house- 
tops and  amongst  the  palm  trees  that  they  are  the 
protectors  of  Islam.  Protectors  my  topee!  They’re 
just  adventurers — who  must  keep  finding  something 
new  with  which  to  divert  the  attention  of  their  own 
suppressed  people,  who  mustn’t  vote,  daren’t  hold  a 
meeting  at  the  comer  of  a street  or  in  a hall,  and  if 
they  can  read  a paper,  read  only  what’s  been  dictated 
by  the  adventurers!  Protectors!  Ba!” 

He  thumped  the  table,  and  made  the  bottle  and 
glasses  ring. 

“Have  another  drink?’’  he  asked. 

“No,  I don’t  think  I’d  better!’’  Durnford  grinned. 
“Even  if  I shan’t  be  stopped  by  a speed  bobby, 
I think  I’ve  had  enough!’’ 

“Just  as  you  like,’’  the  C.C.  said. 

He  got  up,  without,  Durnford  noticed,  downing  the 
the  drink  he  had  poured  for  himself.  He  walked  to 
the  window  and  looked  out,  not  speaking  for  a few 
moments.  Suddenly,  he  turned  and  looked  at  Jerry. 

“You  must  think  I’m  a gossiping  old  woman ! ’’  he  said. 

“You’ve  got  a big  responsibility  up  here,  sir,’’ 
Durnford  answered  diplomatically,  he  hoped. 

The  C.C.  laughed. 

“That  was  clever  of  you,’’  he  said,  and  walked 
towards  Jerry.  He  stopped,  and  rested  a hand  on 
Durnford’s  shoulder.  At  the  touch,  Jerry  thrilled. 
He  felt  that  something  was  going  to  happen. 

“You’ve  stood  me  well,  Durnford!’’  the  C.C.  said. 
“I  only  hope  you  can  stand  this.  Miss  Sinclair  has 
been  captured  by  raiders!’’ 


CHAPTER  X 

DUTY  first! 

For  a moment  Durnford  sat  staring  at  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  as  if  the  import  of  the  latter’s  state- 
ment had  not  reached  him.  Then  his  feet  slammed  on 
the  floor  and  he  was  standing,  his  body  tense. 

“What’s  that,  sir?’’  he  demanded,  harshly.  “Mary 


“A  lashkar  attacked  the  party,’’  the  C.C.  said, 
slowly,  quietly.  “I’ve  been  trying  to  tell  you,  but 
couldn’t,  Durnford.’’ 

“So  that’s  why  you  were  spouting!’’  came  from 
Jerry.  “I’m  sorry!  I understand,  sir,’’  he  added. 
“I  appreciate  your  sympathy.  But  exactly  what 
happened — please ! ’’ 

He  forgot  everything  now,  except  that  Mary  was  in 
danger — and  God  only  knew  the  nature  of  the  danger. 

“There  were  other  white  women,’’  the  Commissioner 
was  saying.  “They  were  under  escort.  The  women 
were  in  lorries,  and  there  were  lorries  with  troops 
in  them.  Under  white  offlcers,  of  course.  I got  the 
news  this  morning.  The  incident  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon,  near  Balgadibad.  The  attack  was  a surprise, 
as  the  convoy  was  passing  through  a narrow  valley. 
More  than  half  the  troops  were  killed  or  wounded 
at  the  first  volley.  Some  of  the  women,  too.  No!” 
he  said,  quickly,  at  the  look  which  leapt  into  Durnford’s 
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eyes.  “Miss  Sinclair  doesn’t  seem  to  have  been — 
been  hurt." 

Jerry  closed  his  eyes;  he  was  thinking  that  perhaps 
the  quick  death  from  a shot  was  to  be  preferred  to 
what  might  happen. 

“The  uninjured  troops,”  the  Commissioner  went  on, 
“put  up  a gallant  fight.  But  they  were  outnumbered. 
The  Pathans,  after  nearly  wiping  the  band  out, 
charged.  Many  of  them  were  killed,  but  the  rest 
couldn’t  be  held  off.  My  informant  told  me  that  the 
troops  fought  bitterly  to  protect  the  women,  but  it 
was  no  use.  The  Pathans  didn’t  spare  the  wounded, 
and  I gather  it  wasn’t  a — a pleasant  scene.” 

Durnford  had  taken  a grip  on  himself,  following 
the  initial  shock. 

“Are  you  sure  about  Miss  Sinclair,  sir?”  he  asked, 
hoarsely. 

“One  of  the  men,”  was  the  answer,  “a  Sutherland 
Highlander,  who  was  wounded  at  the  beginning  of 
the  attack,  fell  off  the  lorry.  He  dropped  his  rifle 
into  the  lorry  as  he  fell.  The  column,  naturally, 
carried  on,  answering  the  enemy  fire.  That  was  how 
the  man,  who  lay  where  he  had  fallen  as  if  he  were 
dead,  succeeded  after  a while  in  crawling  into  hiding. 
He  couldn’t  do  anything  to  help,  being  unarmed. 
He’s  made  a terrible  journey  to  bring  in  the  news, 
as  you  may  imagine.  He  was  exhausted,  and — well, 
it’s  odds  against  his  recovery.” 

The  Commissioner  downed  his  drink  now. 

“The  Sutherland  knew  Miss  Sinclair,  Durnford,” 
he  said.  “He  had  been  on  sentry-go  at  the  hospital 
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several  times,  and  seen  her.  He  told  me  about  a 
number  of  the  women  who  were  still  alive  when — 
when  the  laskhar  went  off  with  them.  Miss  Sinclair 
was  amongst  them.  I’m  sorry,  Durnford.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  Jerry  murmured. 

, “Two  machines  have  been  sent  out  to  investigate,” 
the  Commissioner  said.  “But  there’s  not  much  hope, 
I’m  afraid,  of  anything  being  discovered:  the  lashkar 
had  too  long  a start,  and  the  Pathans  are  no  doubt 
deep  in  the  hills  again.  But  a detachment  has  also 
been  sent  out,  and  that  may  be  successful.  You  can 
rest  assured,  Durnford,  that  everything  possible  will 
be  done  to  get  those  women  back!” 

“My  God!  ” came  from  Jerry.  “I’ve — I’ve  seen ” 

Things  are  bad  enough,  Durnford,”  the  Commis- 
sioner suggested,  “without  anticipating  worse.  Perhaps 
I ought  not  to  have  told  you,  but  somehow  I felt  it 
would  be  better  than  for  the  information  to  reach  you 
through  the  ordinary  channels.” 

“I  appreciate  that,  sir,”  Jerry  nodded.  “God— it’s 
terrible!  There  s nothing  I can  do — nothing  anybody 
can  do!  Aeroplanes  aren’t  a scrap  of  use  for  cases 
Like  this.” 

“That’s  why  a detachment  was  sent  out,”  the 
Commissioner  informed  him.  *^W^ell,  Durnford,  I can 
only  repeat  that  I m sorry,  and  say  that  I hope  no 
harm  will  come  to  Miss  Sinclair.”  He  stopped  speaking 
and  stepped  quickly  to  the  window,  as  the  distant 
drone  of  aero-engines  sounded.  “Yes,”  he  said,  with- 
out looking  round,  “I  think  they’re  the  two  machines 
we  sent  out.” 
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Jerry  rushed  from  the  room  without  a word.  He 
tore  out  to  the  landing  field,  where  he  found  his 
squadron  lined  up,  waiting  for  him.  The  airmen 
stared  at  him,  wondered  at  the  drawn  face  they  saw. 
They  had  heard  something  about  an  attack  by  the 
lashkar,  but  had  not  understood  that  Miss  Sinclair 
was  a victim. 

Durnford  stood,  staring  at  the  growing  specks  in 
the  sky.  He  saw,  presently,  that  they  were  two  large 
bombers — and  realised  that  the  machines  had  been 
chosen  because  they  would  be  able  to  bring  back 
anybody  who  was  left  alive.  Although  the  Commis- 
sioner had  told  him  that  the  Sutherlander  had  seen 
Mary  taken  off  by  the  Pathans,  Jerry  wanted  to  be 
sure,  felt  that  perhaps  the  airmen  coming  in  would 
be  able  to  tell  him  something. 

None  of  his  colleagues  spoke  to  him:  all  seemed  to 
sense  tragedy,  seemed  to  realise  now  that  Miss  Sinclair 
had  been  with  the  convoy — and  they  understood  why 
he  looked  like  a madman. 

The  bombers  landed,  a man  got  down  from  each  of 
them  as  Durnford  hurried  over  towards  the  machines. 

“Phew!  ” one  of  the  men  breathed,  “here’s  Durnford! 
He’s  been  told!  Hello,  Durnford!”  he  greeted  Jerry. 
“ Where’ ve  you  sprung  from?” 

“Don’t  be — be ” Durnford  began.  “Listen, 

Denny,”  he  started  again.  “You  knew  Miss  Sinclair. 
Was  she — she ” 

“No,  Miss  Sinclair  wasn’t  up  there,”  Denny  told 
him,  quietly.  “There  were  other  women,  however, 
or We’ve  brought  their  bodies  in,  poor  devils! 
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No ” he  yelled,  and  snatched  at  Durnford  as  the 

latter  made  a jump  towards  the  machines.  “I  swear 

Miss  Sinclair  isn’t ” He  missed  Jerry,  who  ran 

for  the  machines. 

“Let  him  go,  Denny,”  one  of  the  others  said.  “It’ll 
satisfy  him — although  the  sight  will  probably  make 
him  as  sick  as  it  made  me!” 

Jerry  Durnford  leant  against  one  of  the  bombers. 
He  was  shaking  from  head  to  foot.  He  felt  hot  and 
cold  at  the  same  time.  Perspiration  stood  on  his 
face,  which  was  almost  ashen.  He  had  looked  into 
the  machines — had  forced  himself  to  get  in  and  look 
at  the  grim  scene. 

Denny  went  over  to  him,  took  him  by  an  arm. 
“Come  on,  Jerry!”  he  said,  gently.  “I  didn’t'want 
you  to  see,  but  now — now  you  know  she  isn’t  there — 
and  we’ve  brought  all  the  women  who  were.” 

“The  swines — the  devils!”  Durnford  cursed  vividly 
as  he  walked,  almost  staggered,  beside  Denny. 

“We’ve  flown  over  a wide  area,”  the  latter  said, 
quietly.  “We  also  landed  at  one  or  two  villages  and 
made  inquiries.  But  we  couldn’t  learn  anything. 
Don’t  break,  Jerry — everything’ll  turn  out  all  right.” 
“Don’t  spout  your  confounded  platitudes!”  Jerry 
snarled.  “I’m  sorry!  I couldn’t  help  it,  though!” 
he  added. 

“That’s  aU  right,  I understand!”  The  other  held 
out  a cigarette  case,  with  a hand  that  shook  as  much 
as  Durnford’s  did  when  he  tried  to  take  a smoke  out. 
“I’ve  got  to  go  in  and  report.  When  do  you  leave?” 
“Must  do  so  now,”  Durnford  told  him.  “At  least, 
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after  I’ve  seen  the  Commissioner  again!”  He  hurried 
back  into  the  bungalow. 

The  Commissioner,  with  whom  were  two  other 
officials,  looked  inquiringly  at  Jerry. 

“No,  sir,”  the  latter  said,  hoarsely.  “She  isn't — 
isn’t  there.  Thank  God!” 

“I’m  glad,”  the  Commissioner  told  him,  yet  won- 
. dered  whether  they  were  not  both  too  sanguine  over 
; the  fate  that  might  be  Mary  Sinclair’s.  “Here’s  a 
dispatch  for  Dano,”  he  added. 

Durnford  accepted  it,  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

“Nothing  else,  sir?”  he  asked,  trying  to  steady  his 
voice. 

“No,  nothing  else,”  was  the  answer.  “Of  course, 
Durnford,”  the  Commissioner  said,  holding  a hand 
: across  his  desk,  “I  shall  see  that  any  information  we 
. get  is  immediately  transmitted  to  Dano.  You  may 
rely  upon  that.” 

“Thank  you,  sir!”  Durnford  saluted,  turned  on  his 
heels,  and  walked  out  of  the  room,  only  with  an  effort 
j squaring  his  shoulders. 

“Poor  devil!”  The  words  rippled  amongst  his 
: squadron,  as  they  saw  him  coming  again.  They  had 
: heard  the  truth  by  now.  By  tacit  understanding,  none 
; of  them  referred  to  the  matter  when  he  reached  them. 

“All  ready?”  Jerry  asked,  crisply — and  kept  his 
: head  turned  from  the  direction  of  the  two  bombers 
! where  an  ambulance  was  also  standing. 

“All  ready,  sir,”  came  the  answer. 

“Right — then  we’re  leaving  at  once!”  Jerry  said, 
: and  Roberts,  in  the  rear  pit  of  the  machine,  almost 
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felt  that  he  was  looking  at  a ghost  when  Durnford 
climbed  up. 

The  machines  took  off. 

One  by  one,  taking  the  lead  from  Durnford,  they 
dipped  their  wings  over  the  ambulance  which  was 
leaving  the  field. 

Jerry,  gunning  his  engine  as  he  climbed,  found 
himself  wondering  whether  Mary  was  more  fortunate 
than  those  women  whose  bodies  were  being  driven 
away.  All  the  bitterness  that  had  possessed  him  since 
his  discovery  of  how  things  stood  between  Mary  and 
Boyd,  had  passed.  He  did  not  even  hate  Boyd  now, 
and  when  he  thought  of  him,  it  was  to  find  himself 
thinking  that  he  would  have  preferred  that  Boyd 
should  have  had  Mary  rather  than  that  these  things 
should  have  happened.  Boyd  was  a white  man — he 
would  at  least  have  loved  her — shielded  her — treated 
her  gently,  but  God  only  knew  what  lay  before  her 
now. 

Durnford  scarcely  remembered  flying  back  to  Dano, 
scarcely  realised  that  he  was  setting  the  machine 
down. 

As  he  got  out,  he  saw  Abbey  coming  over. 

The  airmen  saluted  their  C.O. 

“Carry  on!”  Abbey  told  them,  and  linked  arms 
with  Jerry.  Without  a word,  the  two  walked  across 
the  field,  and  entered  Abbey’s  room. 

“Sit  down,  Jerry!”  Abbey  said,  then,  and  poured 
out  a stiff  drink.  “Down  that!” 

“You’ve — heard?”  Durnford  looked  up,  while  the 
glass  trembled  in  his  hand. 
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“Yes — they  told  me  from  Gezu,”  was  the  reply. 
1“ Drink  that!” 

I Jerry  took  the  drink  at  one  go,  held  out  the  glass 
again. 

“I  feel  as  if  I shall  never  forget  what  I’ve  seen 
1 to-day! ” he  said.  “They  brought  back ” 

“Don’t  say  it,  Jerry,”  Abbey  pleaded.  “I’ve  had 
! full  details.  I can’t  help  you — there’s  nothing  I can 
do.” 

“Nothing  anybody  can  do!”  Durnford  rasped.  He 
got  up  and  paced  the  floor.  “If  I’d  done  what  I 
' thought  of  doing,  this  might  not  have  happened.” 

“What  was  that?”  Abbey  asked,  frowning  at 
him. 

“When  I — I found  out  about  Boyd,”  Jerry  said, 

I [continuing  his  restless  walking,  “I  thought  of  asking 
for  leave  so  that  I could  go  down  and  have  it  out 
iwith — with  Mary.  I should  probably  have  kicked  up 
such  a row  that  she’d  have  been  ashamed  to  stay 

there  and  would  have God!  Why  didn’t  I do 

it!  She  would  probably  have  left  Gezu!” 

“Perhaps,”  murmured  Abbey.  “But — you’d  have 
Host  her,  then,  Jerry.” 

“Lost  her!  ” Durnford  came  to  a sudden  halt  before 
1 Abbey.  “Lost  her?  What  have  I done  now?  I’d 
'rather  Boyd  and  she  had  cleared  off  together!  I should 
^have  known  what  had  happened  to  her.” 

' “What  can  I say?  ” Abbey  asked  him.  “ It's  childish 
to  say  that  she — and  the  others — ^will  be  recovered. 
[Perhaps  they  will  be.  I confess,  Jerry,  that  this  affair 
doesn’t  look  to  me  like  something  even  the  Fakir  will 
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tolerate.  Our  people  will  get  in  touch  with  him  some- 
how and — I can  only  suggest  that  there's  some  hope, 
Jerry." 

"Whatever’s  done,"  snapped  Dumford,  "may  be 
too  late.  We’re  helpless!  Helpless!  Have  just  got  to 
wait — hang  on,  doing  nothing  while " 

"Steady,  old  chap! " Abbey.  "I  know  it’s  not  easy, 
but  you’ve  got  to  get  a hold  on  yourself.  You  owe 

it  to  the  others " He  knew  that  the  best  antidote 

for  Dumford  was  to  stress  his  duty.  "You  know  what 
it  is,"  he  went  on,  “if  a squadron  thinks  it’s  leader 
has  frayed  nerves!  It  goes  all  to  pieces— and  even 
up  here,  where  we  haven’t  a regular  air  force  against 
us,  that  wouldn’t  be  something  you’d  like  to  happen?  ’’ 

Jerry  Dumford  dropped  his  cigarette  and  trod  on  its 
glowing  end. 

You  re  right,"  he  said.  "I’ve  just  got  to  wait, 
and  hope.  But — but  promise  me  something,  will  you?  ’’ 

Anything  I can,  Jerry,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 
"What  is  it?” 

Promise  me,"  Dumford  said,  "that  no  matter, 
what  the  news — if  there  is  any! — that  comes  through, 
you  11  tell  me — the  tmth?  Yes — I’ll  be  able  to  bear 
it!  he  added,  as  he  saw  the  look  on  the  other’s  face. 

Abbey  held  out  a hand. 

All  right,  Jerry!"  he  said.  "I  promise — whatever 
the  news  I’U  teU  you!" 

"Thanks!"  Jerry  gripped  the  outstretched  hand. 

Listen — and  don’t  get  riled,"  Abbey  said,  a moment 
later. 

Nothing  in  this  world  can  rile  me  now,  I think!" 
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^ Durnford  said.  “I’m  past  it — and  the  next  stage  is 
1 madness,  I think!’’ 

“Don’t  be  a fool!’’  rapped  Abbey.  “That’s  what 
I was  going  to  talk  about.  Do  you  feel  that  you  can — 
i cany  on,  or  would  you  like  me  to  recommend  leave 
for  a bit?’’ 

Jerry  Durnford  tensed. 

“There’s  no  necessity  for  that!’’  he  said,  harshly. 
“I  appreciate  the  thought,  though.  But  I can  carry 
on.  I’m  going  to  carry  on.  Don’t  you  see,’’  he  almost 
snarled  as  he  spoke,  “don’t  you  see  that  whereas 
before  I was  an  impersonal  unit  amongst  thousands 
of  others,  fighting  an  impersonal  foe,  I’m  now  a 
personal  enemy  of  every  Pathan  in  the  hills?  This 
is  my  war  now!  Carry  on?  Of  course  I can  carry  on 
■ — until  the  Final  Crash!’’ 

“AU  right,’’  said  Abbey.  “But” — he  looked  Jerry 
straight  in  the  eyes  now — “don’t  get  reckless!  Even 
if  you  have  a personal  viewpoint  now — don’t  forget 
1 that  you’re  not  your  own  entirely!  You  belong!” 

Almost  against  his  wiU,  Jerry  smiled. 

“I’ll  remember!”  he  promised — and  reahsed  that 
Abbey’s  whole  intention  was  to  drive  home  the  fact 
I that  duty  came  before  everything  else,  and  that  it 
; was  the  strongest  appeal  Abbey  could  have  made 
and  calculated  to  keep  him  steady — and  sane. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


A VOLUNTARY  MISSION 

With  all  the  burden  of  his  personal  catastrophe, 
Durnford  found  something  approaching  relief  in  work. 
Following  the  attack  on  the  supplies  convoy  and  the 
raid  on  the  column  taking  down  the  womenfolk,  the 
British  authorities  initiated  increased  activity  in  all 
quarters. 

More  air  squadrons  were  drafted  nearer  the  frontier, 
reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  ground  troops,  out- 
posts were  strengthened,  many  towns  were  proclaimed 
“non-family”  for  Europeans,  and,  over  a wide  area, 
warnings  were  sent  to  the  tribes  to  evacuate  their 
villages.  It  was  to  the  Air  Force  that  this  latter  task 
fell,  and  day  after  day,  the  airmen  winged  out  to  drop 
the  messages. 

The  British  forces  were  increased  to  something 
like  twenty  thousand  men  in  the  hope  that  such  a 
demonstration  would  bring  the  tribes  to  their  senses — 
show  them  that  the  promises  of  their  fanatical  leader 
stood  little  chance  of  being  fulfilled.  The  Government 
knew  aU  the  dangers  of  the  situation  and  what  had 
been  true,  as  stated  some  years  before  by  a briUiant 
Commander-in-Chief  on  his  return  to  England,  re- 
mained true  to-day:  he  had  said  that  the  frontier 
tribesmen,  probably  the  hardiest  race  of  fighters  in 
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the  world,  could  put  half  a million  men  into  the  field, 
supposing  they  were  to  rise  together. 

It  was  in  the  hope  of  preventing  such  a rising  that 
swift  measures  were  taken,  because,  if  it  took  place, 
the  future  would  be  dark  indeed.  To  hold  the  frontiers 
was  an  imperative  Imperial  duty,  and  many  an  anxious 
officer  remembered  the  words  that  had  been  written  in 
1932  by  a famous  officer,  George  Durbat,  who  had  spent 
most  of  his  military  life  on  the  frontiers : 

“Failure  to  hold  them  [the  frontiers],  and  this  is 
not  an  alarmist  view,  would  mean  invasion,  chaos, 
and  anarchy  throughout  India,  which  British  rule, 
however  much  it  may  be  criticised  in  some  quarters, 
now  makes  impossible.  Nor  are  the  Frontiers  a matter 
for  India  alone.  What  happens  upon  them  is  of  Imperial 
interest,  and  might  at  any  time  affect  the  entire  fabric 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.” 

Tribal  concentrations  were  reported  from  all  over  the 
districts  involved,  and  the  Air  Force  had  the  task  of 
dispersing  them  as  swiftly  as  possible.  It  was  not 
always  possible  to  locate  them ; the  frontier  tribesmen 
are  adepts  at  concealment,  and  the  hills  favour  them. 

Outposts  continued  to  be  attacked,  convoys  to  be 
sniped.  Because  the  effectiveness  of  the  Air  Force 
called  for  landing  grounds,  large  numbers  of  troops 
were  set  to  work  preparing  them — with  Pathans  taking 
toll  in  the  process.  Passes  were  held,  river  crossings 
protected;  swift  mobile  columns  swooped  and  struck, 
and  day  by  day  news  came  in  of  spreading  unrest  all 
along  the  frontier. 

Behind  it  all  lurked  the  Fakir  of  Madda. 
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There  isn’t  the  least  doubt,”  Abbey  told  Dumford 
one  morning,  “that  the  Fakir  uses  an  aeroplane.  He 
couldn’t  be  in  all  the  places  where  he’s  been  reported, 
unless  he  did  fly.” 

“Queer,  the  machine  hasn’t  been  met,”  Jerry 
frowned.  “The  enemy  have  quite  a number  of 
machines,  too.  It’s  a devil  of  a business  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it.  Five  times  bombs  have  been 
dropped  on  outposts.” 

“Running  unassembled  aeroplanes  isn’t  much  more 
difficult  than  gun-running,”  Abbey  said.  “The  crux 
of  the  matter  is,  of  couise,  that  it  means  the  presence 
of  mechanics,  while  it’s  obvious  that  somewhere — and 
it  can’t  be  in  India ! — ^young  Moslems  have  been  trained. 
Well,  I suppose  we’ll  find  out  in  due  course.  Mean- 
while, Jerry,  the  time  limit’s  up  for  that  district  you 
flooded  with  warnings  a week  ago.  You’ve  reported 
that  the  villages  seem  to  be  abandoned — and  I dare- 
say the  women  folk  are  nagging  their  men’s  heads 
off!” 

“Probably!”  Dumford  smiled,  grimly.  He  knew, 
as  well  as  Abbey  did,  that  the  purpose  behind  telling 
the  tribesmen  to  evacuate  their  villages,  was  to  make 
them  experience  all  the  discomforts  of  homelessness. 

Perhaps  the  warriors  did  not  mind  it  so  much,  but  the 
women  certainly  hated  it,  and  previous  experience 
had  proved  that  it  was  the  women  who  generally 
prevailed  on  the  men  to  submit,  so  that  they  might 
return  to  the  villages,  many  of  which  had  to  be  rebuilt, 
it  is  true. 

It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  plan  would  be 
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effective  again,  or  whether  the  Fakir,  aided  undoubtedly 
by  outside  agencies,  could  hold  his  malcontents 
together  until  he  had  brought  off  a smashing  blow 
somewhere.  He  wanted  a republic,  and  he  seemed 
to  think  that  a striking  victory  or  two  would  strengthen 
his  hands  and  cause  a worried  Government  to  negotiate. 

You  can  bet  your  boots,”  Abbey  said,  as  if  reading 
Durnford's  mind,  “that  the  Fakir’s  been  told  he  has 
nothing  to  worry  about.  Whoever  is  egging  him  on 
will  have  played  on  the  fact  that  Britain,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  world,  has  refrained  from 
taking  action  in  certain  circumstances.” 

“Yes,  I know,”  growled  Durnford.  “It’s  the  pet 
theory  of  the  propagandists  these  days  that  the  British 
lion  hasn’t  even  a roar  left.  They  say  we  didn’t  dare 
do  anything  effective  to  stop  Italy  in  Abyssinia,  and 
that  we  were  afraid  to  protect  British  shipping  during 
the  Spanish  Civil  War.” 

Abbey  chuckled. 

“Do  you  know  what  came  through  over  the  short- 
wave the  other  night?”  he  asked.  “No?  Well,  one 
of  the  American  newspaper  syndicates  had  a leader 
about  Britain’s  action  regarding  a Spanish  Nationalist 
blockade,  aimed  to  keep  British  shipping  out.  The 
Yankees  said  that  Britain’s  action,  in  not  forcing  the 
blockade,  had  probably  saved  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  that  had  the  Government  ordered  the  Navy  to 
clear  the  seas,  it  would  have  been  the  signal  for  a 
European  free-for-aU  fight  over  Spain — the  very 
thing  Britain  and  France  have  been  striving  desperately 
to  prevent.  But  one  day,  the  leader  added,  the 
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British  lion  will  turn  with  a roar  that  will  be  heard 
from  the  chalk  cliffs  of  Dover  to  the  Sea  of  Japan.” 

“Pity  we  couldn’t  have  said  it  for  ourselves!” 
Durnford  grinned,  as  he  left  to  see  about  the  flight. 

His  squadron  climbed  away  from  Dano,  laden 
with  bombs,  which,  in  due  course,  were  scattered  over  a 
wide  area  of  deserted  villages.  That  the  tribesmen  had 
taken  the  warning,  was  evident  enough  when  no  one 
was  seen  scurrying  for  safety  as  the  bombs  crashed. 
With  lightened  machines,  Dumford’s  squadron  returned 
to  Dano. 

“News  has  just  come  through,”  Abbey  told  Durn- 
ford, when  the  latter  had  given  in  his  report,  “that  a 
machine  bombed  a post  up  on  Kurram  River,  not  far 
from  Thai.  It  got  away,  in  the  direction  of  Khost. 
Scouts  have  been  sent  out  to  try  and  locate  where  it 
might  have  gone.  That’s  the  first  daylight  raid  they’ve 
made  from  the  air.” 

Abbey  looked  somewhat  uneasy,  almost  nervous 
Durnford  thought.  He  had  somewhat  of  the  manner 
of  the  Chief  Commissioner  before  he  told  Jerry  about 
the  capture  of  Mary  Sinclair,  and  the  other  women. 
As  he  thought  of  this,  Jerry  went  cold. 

“You’ve  got  something  to  tell  me,  sir!”  he  said, 
hoarsely. 

Abbey  seemed  to  square  his  shoulders. 

“ Steady  on,  Jerry ! ” he  said.  “ Mary’s  all — all  right, 
but  the  Fakir’s  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Peshawar.” 

“ Ultimatum — what  about?  ” Durnford  asked,  crisply. 

“About  the  Hindu  girl,”  was  the  answer.  “If  she’s 
returned  to  Amir  Nasi  Jagji,  the  Fakir  will  send  back. 
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unharmed,  the  women  who  were  captured  the  other 
day.  He  sent  the  ultimatum  by  wireless.  Mary’s  there, 
Jerry — the  Fakir  was  thorough — he  gave  the  names  of 
the  women.” 

Durnford’s  knuckles,  as  he  gripped  the  edge  of 
Abbey’s  desk,  were  glistening  white. 

“Go  on!”  he  said,  hoarsely. 

“It’s  obviously  impossible  for  the  Government  to 
agree,  because  the  Fakir’s  made  this  Hindu  girl  the 
crux  of  the  whole  matter.  If  she’s  sent  back,  it  will 
mean  that  the  Fakir  has  won — the  swine  actually 
offers  peace  as  well  as  our  women  in  exchange  for 
her.” 

“Supposing  the  Government  refuses — ^what 

happens?”  Jerry  asked,  tensely. 

“He  doesn’t  say,”  was  the  answer.  “He’s  too  clever 
for  that,  Jerry.  He  lets  it  be  understood  by  setting  a 
time  limit  of  a week.” 

“My  heaven!”  breathed  Durnford.  “We  can’t  do 
anything!  Not  a thing!” 

“Peshawar  informed  me,”  Abbey  was  saying,  “and 
authorised  me  to  tell  you  the  situation,  Jerry.  The 
other  men  concerned  are  also  being  advised,  because 
the  Government  considers  it  is  due  to  them  to  know 
that  the  Fakir’s  demands  cannot  be  acceded  to.” 

“Of  course  they  can’t!”  Jerry  rasped,  and  Abbey 
took  one  of  his  hands. 

“I  know  what  that  cost  you,  Jerry!”  he  said, 
simply.  ” If  it’s  any  consolation  to  you.  Headquarters 
has  information  about  a big  concentration  of  some 
thousands  of  tribesmen,  and  it’s  going  to  be  attacked. 
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It’s  hoped  to  deliver  such  a smashing  blow  that  the 
Fakir  will  be  discredited  and  everything  wiU  tumble 
about  his  ears.  Before  the  week’s  out,  Jerry!” 

“Do  we  take  part  in  it,  sir?  ” Durnford  asked. 

“ Unfortunately,  no,”  was  the  reply.  “ The  show  will 
be  much  farther  north,  and  we’re  to  stand  by  in  case 
things  flare  up  here.” 

“Stand  by — while  somebody  else  does  the  work!” 
snarled  Jerry. 

“There’ll  be  plenty  for  us  to  do,  I assure  you!” 
was  Abbey’s  reminder.  “ There’s  something  brewing  up 
on  the  boundary  near  Birmal,  and  we’ve  got  to  look 
after  that.  Incidentally,”  he  added,  “I’ve  got  some 
more  news.” 

“It  can’t  be  worse  than  what  I’ve  heard,”  Durnford 
said,  fiercely. 

“A  Pathan  who  was  taken  prisoner  when  an  out- 
post was  attacked  beyond  Miram  Shah  yesterday, 
gave  some  useful  information.  He  was  a priest- 
headman,  who  turned  out  to  be  a rival  of  the  Fakir’s 
— probably  joined  in  thinking  that  in  due  time  he’d 
find  a way  of  dealing  with  the  Fakir,  on  the  lines  of 
the  old  Persian  proverb.”  He  stopped  and  smiled 
slowly.  “You  know  it,  Jerry?  It  says  that  ten 
dervishes  can  sleep  under  one  blanket,  while  two  kings 
can’t  be  contained  in  one  clime!” 

“Yes,  I’d  heard  it,”  Durnford  admitted.  “I  suppose 
the  fellow,  knowing  he  was  out  of  the  game,  spilled 
the  beans?  ” 

“As  many  as  he  knew,”  Abbey  nodded.  “It  was 
he  who  told  about  the  concentrations  I mentioned. 
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But  what  interests  us  more  closely  is  that  he  said 
Boyd  is  alive.” 

Durnford  stared  at  the  other. 

“Boyd — alive?”  he  echoed. 

He  had  forgotten  Boyd,  almost,  during  these  last 
few  days.  The  fate  of  Mary  Sinclair  had  been  his  main 
preoccupation,  apart  from  his  work. 

“Yes,  alive,  but  a prisoner,  of  course,”  Abbey 
answered.  “ He’s  at  Drospur — with  several  other  men 
who’ve  been  captured  by  the  Pathans.” 

“Is — is  Boyd  all  right?”  Durnford  heard  himself 
asking,  as  if  it  were  someone  else. 

“Yes,  he’s  uninjured,”  was  the  reply.  “Some  of 
the  others  are  wounded,  though.  Drospur  is  a village 
which  hasn’t  taken  part  in  the  rising,  and  so  we’ve 
left  it  alone.  But  the  prisoner  said  that  that  was 
merely  a cunning  move  because — here’s  the  really 
big  news,  Jerry! — because  the  Fakir  uses  it  as  a rendez- 
vous, and  holds  jirgahs  there!” 

“ Good  Lord — but  that  is  news ! ” Durnford  exclaimed. 
Then  he  laughed,  shortly.  “But  it’s  not  much  use  to 
us,  is  it?  Drospur’s  situated  amongst  the  hills,  and 
it  would  need  an  army  to  surround  it  and  take  it!” 
“And,”  Abbey  told  him,  “the  informant  said  that 
there  are  scores  of  posts  in  the  hills,  manned  with 
machine-guns,  which  would  be  able  to  hold  off  thou- 
sands of  men  for  a long  time!  Anyhow,  what  would 
be  the  good  of  wasting  lives  to  take  the  place?  The 
Fakir,  if  he  were  there  when  an  attack  began,  would  be 
able  to  get  away.  If  he  weren’t  there,  he’d  never  go 
near  it  again.  Drospur,  by  the  way,  is  within  our  area.” 
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Durnford  looked  sharply  at  him,  but  Abbey  was 
staring  down  at  a large  scale  map  on  the  desk,  a finger 
on  one  of  the  many  spots  coloured  to  indicate  possible 
landing  places  for  aircraft.  Some  of  these  were  made 
grounds,  others  more  or  less  as  nature  fashioned  them : 
others,  again,  were  reaUy  cultivated  patches,  which 
could  be  used  in  emergency. 

"You’re  hinting  that  we  ought  to  do  something, 
sir?  ’’  Jerry  asked.  He  leant  forward,  and  saw  that 
Abbey’s  finger  was  touching  the  position  which 
represented  Drospur. 

"The  M.O.  was  taken  there,  wasn’t  he,  just  before  the 
trouble  started? ’’  Abbey  asked,  and  Durnford  nodded. 
An  outbreak  of  smallpox  had  been  the  reason  for  Clay- 
ton going  to  Drospur,  and  he  had  been  flown  there. 

"Although  he  did  fine  work,’’  Jerry  said,  "the  people 
weren’t  any  too  pleased  because  the  machine  ploughed 
up  some  of  the  crops!" 

"Yes,  I know,”  Abbey  grinned.  "Well,  I’ve  an 
idea  that  a visit  might  be  paid.  The  idea  to  suggest 
is  of  a friendly  visit,  and,  after  all,  we’re  not  supposed 
to  know  the  importance  of  Drospur." 

"They’re  not  likely  to  be  deceived!"  Durnford 
suggested. 

"I’ve  an  idea,"  Abbey  retorted,  "that  even  if  they’re 
not  deceived,  they  won’t  show  fight,  because  Drospur 
means  something  to  them.  If  Boyd  and  the  other 
men  are  there,  of  course  they’ll  be  hidden  away,  but 
it’s  quite  on  the  cards  that  a line  might  be  got  on 
them.  If  so,  circumstances  would  have  to  indicate  the 
course  of  action  to  be  taken." 
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His  fingers  tip-tapped  on  the  map. 

“Whom  shall  we  send,  Jerry?”  he  asked,  without 
looking  up. 

Durnford  breathed  deeply. 

“There's  only  one  answer  to  that,  sir,”  he  said, 
tensely.  “ I must  go ! ” 

Abbey  looked  up  at  him,  now,  admiration  in  his  eyes. 

“I  hoped  you’d  say  that,  Jerry!”  he  said,  slowly, 
quietly.  “ If  we  can  do  anything  for  those  fellows ” 

“Say  Boyd,  sir!”  Durnford  interrupted.  “I  hope 
I’m  man  enough  to ” 

“You’re  man  enough  for  anything!”  was  the  quick 
retort.  “But  this  isn’t  a purely  personal  matter  at  all. 
We  owe  a duty  to  the  British  prisoners,  whoever  they 
are,  but  I should  not  have  blamed  you  if  you’d  decided 
to  leave  the  job  to  others.  Of  course,  I could  have 
ordered  you  to  go,  but — I knew,  yes,  I knew,  Jerry, 
there’d  be  no  need  to  do  that.” 

“Thanks,”  Durnford  smiled.  “When  do  we  go,  and 
what  are  our  definite  orders?  ” 

“I  think  you  ought  to  go  to-day,”  Abbey  answered. 
“You  can  land  in  the  crops,  as  close  to  the  village  as 
possible.  If,  as  the  priest  said,  there  are  men  in  the 
hills,  always  on  the  look  out,  it  may  mean  you’ll  be 
fired  at,  unless  the  desire  to  keep  Drospur  as  an  un- 
known quantity  over-rules  everything  else.” 

“I  reckon  that  may  be  so,”  Jerry  nodded.  “Am  I 
to  have  a free  hand?” 

“Act  according  to  circumstances  and  opportunity, 
Jerry!”  Abbey  told  him. 

“Very  good,  sir!”  Durnford  replied. 


CHAPTER  XII 


QUEER  TRACKS 

Jerry  Durnford  scanned  the  hills  about  Drospur. 
It  was  early  afternoon  and  even  in  the  bright  sunlight, 
he  failed  to  locate  any  of  the  machine-gun  nests  or 
snipers’  posts  to  which  Abbey  had  referred.  That 
did  not  mean,  however,  that  they  were  not  there: 
the  tribesmen  had  long  since  adopted  methods,  often 
crude,  of  camouflage  against  aerial  observation. 

"‘Looks  innocent  enough.  Doc,”  Durnford  called 
over  his  shoulder  to  Clayton.  “Even  the  landing 
field’s  intact ! ” 

“ It  would  be!  ” the  M.O.  answered.  “ For  one  thing, 
the  Fakir  may  fly  here.  For  another,  the  very  fact 
that  the  field  isn’t  ploughed  up  is  no  doubt  intended  to 
suggest  that  the  villagers  are  keeping  themselves  aloof 
from  the  outbreak.” 

Jerry  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Just  a cunning  scheme,”  he  said,  “to  provide  the 
Fakir  with  a safe  meeting  place  and  one  in  which  he 
can  conceal  prisoners  1 ” 

Smoke  emerging  from  a hole  in  a hut  roof,  indicated 
wind  direction.  Durnford  throttled  down  and,  with  a 
large  number  of  people  watching  him,  began  to  glide 
for  a landing. 

“Say!”  he  rapped,  suddenly.  “It  looks  as  if  a 
machine  has  landed  here!” 
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Clayton,  looking  down,  saw  what  were  undoubtedly 
tracks  made  by  wheels.  The  fact  that  they  started  some 
distance  inside  the  field  and  ran  for  some  distance 
before  suddenly  turning  off,  suggested  they  were  made 
by  something  other  than  an  ordinary  native  vehicle. 

As  the  ’plane  slid  down  with  whirling  propeller, 
Durnford  looked  closely  at  the  field,  and  noticed 
something  significant. 

'‘If  it  was  a machine,”  he  told  Clayton,  “it  must  still 
be  here,  because  there  isn’t  a second  track  indicating  a 
take-off!  ” 

‘‘Very  interesting!”  came  from  the  M.O.  “What’r^ 
you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

‘‘Land!”  was  the  crisp  reply;  and  a few  seconds 
later,  the  machine’s  wheels  touched  and  the  ’plane 
taxi-ed  down  the  field — parallel  with  the  mysterious 
track  made. 

As  it  stopped,  a number  of  the  men,  headed  by  the 
tumandar,  or  tribal  chief,  advanced,  and  presently 
met  Durnford  and  Clayton,  who  had  got  down  from 
the  machine.  Durnford  noticed  that  one  or  two  of 
the  men  had  the  marks  of  small-pox  on  their  faces. 
The  tumandar,  recognising  Clayton,  smiled  broadly, 
and  the  M.O.  got  down  to  business.  He  had  spent 
many  years  on  the  frontier  and  had  a smattering  of 
many  of  the  dialects,  so  he  was  able  to  converse  with 
the  tumandar. 

“Many  of  the  people  are  still  sick,”  the  latter  told 
him.  “I  had  been  hoping  you  would  come  again.” 

“You  kept  them  away  from  other  people?  ” Clay 1 01^ 
asked. 
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“Even  ae  it  was  ordered,”  the  tumandar  answered. 

“Take  me  to  them,  then,”  the  M.O.  suggested. 
''You’d  better  stay  here,  Durnford,”  he  turned  to 
Jerry,  “ you’ll  not  want  to  see  what  I’ve  got  to  see 
—or  smell  what  I must ! ” 

“All  right,”  Durnford  agreed.  At  the  best  of  times, 
a hillman’s  hut  was  not  the  most  sanitary  habitation, 
and  the  sort  of  primitive  isolation  compound  to  which 
Clayton  was  going,  would  certainly  be  a devil  of  a 
place.  “I’m  not  very  easy  in  my  mind,  though,” 
he  added. 

Clayton  saw  that  he  was  looking  along  the  wheel 
tracks,  from  where  they  had  taken  their  turn.  They 
crossed  the  limit  of  the  landing  ground  and  con- 
tinued over  a filth-littered  stretch  towards  a ramshackle 
wooden  building,  roofed  with  characteristically  native 
thatch.  Durnford  knew  that  it  was  the  communal 
storehouse.  The  heavy  doors  were  closed.  Not  far 
away  from  it  stood  the  hujra,  or  guest  house,  and  some 
distance  from  that  the  little  village  mosque,  with  the 
mud  platform  close  by,  the  hillmen’s  equivalent  to 
a soap  box  in  Hyde  Park,  from  which  political  and 
other  quacks  give  expression  to  their  theories. 

“Be  careful  what  you  do,”  Clayton  said,  as  he 
picked  up  his  medicine  chest,  and  set  off  with  the 
tumandar. 

“I’ve  come  for  a purpose,”  Durnford  murmured, 
''and  I’m  going  to  try  and  carry  it  out!” 

He  watched  the  M.O.  walk  away,  then  turned  and 
looked  at  the  machine.  He  could  see  Roberts  sitting 
In  it,  alert  and  ready  to  go  into  action  if  the  villagers 
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tried  any  tricks.  Jerry  lighted  a cigarette  and  began 
to  stroll  about.  He  left  the  landing  field  and  wandered 
near  the  clustered  huts,  stopping  now  and  then  to 
give  a youngster  a gleaming  bauble.  He  took  care  to 
keep  in  sight  of  Roberts — and  hoped  that  Clayton, 
on  his  mission  of  healing,  would  come  to  no  harm. 

“Everything’ll  be  all  right,”  he  decided.  “The  one 
thing  the  tumandar  doesn’t  wish  is  trouble,  which,  if 
Abbey’s  information  is  correct,  would  mean  the  end 
of  Drospur  as  a rendezvous!” 

He  was  certain  that,  for  all  the  seeming  indifference 
with  which  the  villagers  treated  him,  he  was  being 
covertly  watched  as  he  moved  about.  Yet  he  intended  to 
get  close  to  the  storehouse,  and  examine  the  ground 
outside  it.  To  that  end,  he  directed  his  apparently 
aimless  wanderings. 

He  did  not  loiter,  but  went  past  it  casually,  although 
his  blood  tingled  in  his  veins. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  smell  of  burnt  oil. 

He  went  back  to  his  machine,  the  engine  of  which 
was  quietly  turning  over,  ready  to  leap  into  roaring 
life  if  occasion  arose  for  a quick  take-off. 

“Listen,  Roberts!  ” he  said,  as  he  stood  nonchalantly 
against  the  machine,  puffing  at  his  cigarette.  “There's 
an  aeroplane  in  that  storehouse.  I’m  sure.  The  wheel 
tracks  weren’t  made  by  a motor-car  or  any  other 
ground  vehicle,  I feel  certain.  If  it’s  a 'plane  it  must 
have  folding  wings.  The  only  man  who’s  likely  to  use 
a 'plane  to  come  here  is  the  Fakir!” 

“Strewth!”  Roberts  breathed.  “If  we  only  knew 
where  he  was " 
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“Probably  sneaked  away  into  the  hills  as  soon  as 
we  were  heard,”  Dumford  interrupted.  “I’d  thought 
of  wirelessing  back  and  asking  for  more  machines  to 
come,  but  if  there  are  men  hidden  in  the  hills  they’d 
simply  wipe  out  everybody  who  landed.  We  daren’t 
bomb  the  village  because  we  don’t  know  where  the 
prisoners  are  kept.  All  the  time  I was  wandering 
around  I was  whistling  snatches  of  songs  in  the  hope 
that  someone  would  recognise  them  and  give  a signal. 
But  of  course  they’d  not  be  able  to,  because  they’d 
certainly  be  guarded — and,  probably,  have  their 
mouths  stuffed  with  something  filthy.” 

“They’d  have  heard  us  come,  too,  sir,”  Roberts 
suggested. 

“But  we’re  helpless  to  do  anything,”  Durnford 
growled.  “Thank  God!”  he  added.  “The  M.O.’s 
safe.” 

Clayton  was  in  sight,  walking  beside  the  tumandar, 
with  a few  people  in  the  rear.  Durnford  had  reached 
a sudden  decision  at  sight  of  the  chieftain. 

“I’m  going,”  he  told  Roberts,  “to  get  the  M.O. 
to  ask  for  the  white  prisoners  to  be  produced,  and 
have  him  mention  Mr.  Boyd  by  name — just  to  show 
that  we  know  he’s  here!” 

“Yes,  sir,”  Roberts  said,  “and  if  I let  him  see  I’ve 
got  him  covered,  maybe  he’ll  break  rather  than  be 
peppered!  ” 

“That’s  what’s  in  my  mind,”  Dumford  admitted. 
“But  we  must  get  a message  back  in  case — well,  in 
case  we  can’t  get  back  ourselves!  Rev.  up!” 

He  climbed  into  the  machine  as  the  engine  roared. 
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The  natives  crowded  here  and  there,  seemed  to  imagine 
that  the  aeroplane  was  preparing  for  a take-off.  But 
Jerry  sent  out  his  W.T.  to  Dano,  advising  Abbey 
regarding  his  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  an  aeroplane, 
and  what  he  intended  to  do. 

"Suggest  not  send  help  unless  nothing  further 
heard  from  us,”  he  ended.  He  looked  through  the 
blades  of  the  propeller  and  saw  that  Clayton  was 
drawing  near  to  the  machine.  He  waited  for  an  answer 
from  Abbey.  Would  it  never  come?  He  knew  that 
the  wireless  operator  would  have  to  take  the  message 
to  the  C.O.,  and  that  Abbey  would  have  to  spend  a 
few  minutes  decoding  it.  But  although  the  time  was 
short  before  the  answer  came,  it  seemed  to  spread 
over  hours — and  Clayton  and  the  tumandar  were 
almost  at  the  'plane  when  at  last  the  radio  sounded. 

"Carry  on — good  luck.” 

Just  that,  no  more. 

Durnford  spoke  quickly  to  Roberts. 

"Stand  by  the  wireless!”  he  said.  "If  anything 
starts,  get  out  all  you  can.” 

"Very  good,  sir!”  Roberts  answered,  and  Jerry  got 
out  of  the  machine.  Roberts  cut  down  the  engine. 

Clayton  arrived. 

Durnford  spoke  to  him  in  French,  in  case  the 
tumandar  or  any  of  his  people  managed  to  pick  out  a 
word  in  English  which  they  understood.  He  told  him 
of  his  suspicion,  and  what  he  had  done. 

"I’m  going  to  ask  the  tumandar  to  hand  over 
prisoners  which  I know  are  here!”  was  the  answer. 
"He’ll  bluster,  of  course,  and  deny  there  are  any.  If 
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he  does,  I’m  going  to  order  him  to  open  the  store- 
house doors — without  saying  what  I think's  behind 
them.” 

“It  will  set  him  going,”  Clayton  said. 

“And  if  the  Fakir’s  anywhere  near,”  Durnford 
told  him,  “maybe  he’ll  start  something  too.  Supposing 
he’s  wiped  out?  The  end,  perhaps  of  the  trouble?” 

“Also  for  us,”  the  M.O.  suggested,  easily.  “AU 
right — ^go  ahead.  I’ve  been  in  scores  of  huts,  but 
haven’t  seen  a sign  of  any  British.  Better  let  me  have 
a free  hand  with  him?  ” 

“Carry  on,”  Jerry  agreed,  and  Clayton  turned  and 
spoke  to  the  tumandar : 

“I  want  you  to  do  something  in  return  for  our 
having  come  to  see  to  your  sick.  While  I’ve  been 
here,”  Clayton  did  not  mind  being  somewhat  in- 
accurate, “I  have  found  out  that  there  are  English 
prisoners  here.” 

The  tumandar  was  either  a very  self-possessed  man, 
or  else  he  had  been  prepared  for  this.  He  stood  and 
stared  at  Clayton,  did  not  blink  an  eyelid. 

“There  are  no  English  sahibs  here,”  he  told  Clayton, 
easily.  “Who  said  so?” 

“There  is  a Sahib  named  Boyd  here.”  Clayton 
evaded  the  question.  His  eyes  were  on  the  tumandar’s 
face  all  the  time — and  so  were  Jerry  Durnford’s.  But 
neither  of  them  saw  even  a flicker  of  surprise  on  the 
chieftain’s  face. 

“It  is  not  so,”  the  tumandar  answered.  “We  are 
peaceful  here,  and  grieve  that  others  fight  against  the 
Raj,  which  is  father  and  mother  to  us.  You  see  my 
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men?  ” He  half  turned  to  indicate  the  group  gathered 
some  distance  behind  him.  “They  have  no  arms.” 

“I  see  that,”  Clayton  agreed. 

“And,”  came  from  the  tumandar,  “if  we  were 
enemies,  should  we,  think  you,  have  allowed  you  to 
come  here  in  peace  like  this?” 

“I  came  in  peace,”  Clayton  said.  “I  came  to  see 
your  sick  people.  I am  still  a man  of  peace.  “I  wish 
you  and  your  people  well,  and  it  will  be  well  with  you 
if  you ” 

He  stopped  speaking,  as,  abruptly  above  the  gentle 
sound  of  the  turning  engine,  there  came  a shout — a 
shout  which  was  as  sharply  cut  off: 

“Help— help ” 

Jerry  Durnford  tensed.  He  recognised  the  voice. 
It  was  Boyd’s.  He  had  not  the  least  doubt  about  it. 

The  tumandar  shouted  something  which  Jerry  did 
not  understand.  But  Clayton  did. 

“Look  out,  Durnford!”  the  M.O.  rasped,  and  went 
down.  From  several  of  the  nearest  huts  rifles  were 
cracking.  Durnford  felt  the  hot  sting  of  a bullet  which 
sliced  off  the  lobe  of  his  left  ear,  but  he  jumped  forward, 
grabbed  the  tumandar  by  the  throat,  held  him  shield- 
like as  cover,  and  backed  with  him  towards  the 
machine  from  which  Roberts’  gun  was  already  sending 
out  a threnody,  bullets  whistling  towards  the  huts 
from  which  the  rifles  were  firing. 

The  tumandar  kicked  out  at  Durnford,  who  promptly 
pushed  his  head  back  sharply,  and  struck  him  in  the 
stomach  at  the  same  time.  The  chieftain  sagged  at 
once,  and  Jerry,  ducking  under  a wing,  dragged  the 
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limp  man  with  him.  He  hefted  him  by  neck  and  a 
leg  into  the  rear  cockpit,  then  he  himself  scrambled 
up.  The  tumandar  slashed  at  him  with  a wicked 
looking  blade,  but  Durnford  avoided  the  blow,  and 
crashed  his  revolver  down  on  the  fellow’s  clenched  fist. 
The  knife  fell,  and  Jerry  thrust  his  gun  into  his  chest. 

“Tell  your  men Damn!  ’’  he  broke  off,  realising 

that  the  tumandar  could  not  understand  him.  But 
from  the  ground  came  a voice — a feeble  voice.  It 
was  Clayton,  trying  to  teU  the  tumandar  what  to  do, 
for  the  M.O.,  crawling  nearer,  had  heard  Durnford’s 
words.  The  tumandar  screamed  a wild  curse  at  Clayton 
— and  Jerry,  realising  that  Clayton  was  alive,  struck 
the  chieftain  between  the  eyes  with  the  butt  of  his 
revolver — and  as  the  man  dropped,  straddled  across 
him.  He  looked  over  the  side  of  the  cockpit — saw  the 
M.O.  on  hands  and  knees. 

“Cover  me!”  Durnford  rasped  at  Roberts,  and 
vaulted  out  of  the  ’plane,  landed  near  Clayton,  and 
stooped  to  lift  him  up. 

“I’m  finished!’’  the  M.O.  groaned — and  died  in 
Jerry’s  arms. 

Not  sure  about  Clayton,  Durnford  got  him  to  the 
side  of  the  ’plane,  with  bullets  whining  about  him.  He 
climbed  up  on  to  the  under  wing  and  somehow  managed 
to  get  Clayton  into  the  pit  beside  the  tumandar. 
Roberts  was  still  behind  his  chattering  machine-gun, 
and  the  men  who  had  been  with  the  tumandar  were 
zig-zagging  in  all  directions,  seeking  cover  and  weapons. 

Jerry  got  in  beside  Roberts  and  set  the  engine 
roaring,  and  for  a moment  Roberts  imagined  they 
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were  going  to  take-off.  But  Jerry  did  not  release  the 
brakes.  Instead,  he  began  to  send  out  a W T. 

“Boyd  here.  Attacked.  Clayton  killed.” 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer;  he  did  not  want  a 
recall  order  from  Abbey.  He  closed  down  the  wireless, 
got  back  into  the  rear  pit,  and  while  Roberts  continued 
answering  the  enemy  fire,  he  made  a quick  examination 
of  Clayton. 

“Poor  devil — he’s  dead!”  he  shouted  up  at  Roberts. 

He  was  aware  now  that  not  only  were  they  being 
fired  at  by  men  hidden  in  the  village  huts,  but  also  by 
others  in  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the  valley.  Distant 
though  these  were,  the  rifles  from  which  the  firing 
came  were  high-powered,  and  reached  the  machine. 
Durnford  realised  the  foUy  of  staying  there — and  yet, 
somewhere  in  this  village  was  Boyd.  Boyd,  the  man 
who  had  proved  a treacherous  friend!  Jerry  felt  that 
he  could  not  leave  him — that  if  he  did,  and  the  truth 
about  Boyd  and  Mary  were  ever  known,  there  would 
not  be  lacking  people  who  would  say  behind  their 
hands  that  Durnford  had  been  only  too  glad  to  leave 
Boyd  to  almost  certain  death. 

“Keep  it  up,  Roberts!”  he  shouted.  “I’m  going  to 
bring  this  swine  round  and  make  him  do  something!” 

He  pummelled  the  tumandar  until  the  man  opened 
his  eyes. 

Jerry  lifted  him  up.  With  one  hand  he  pressed  his 
gun  into  the  tumandar’s  stomach,  and  with  the  other 
made  signs  to  him,  trying  to  make  him  understand 
what  was  wanted  of  him.  The  tumandar,  able  to  see 
out  of  the  cockpit  now,  blinked  at  what  met  his  eyes. 
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From  many  of  the  huts,  men  were  streaming — and  the 
bullets  from  Roberts’s  smoking-gun  were  mowing 
them  down.  Even  so,  the  survivors  carried  on — 
came  on — screaming  as  they  came,  and  firing  at  the 
run : while  more  rifles  cracked  amongst  the  hiUs. 
Jerry  Durnford  realised  that  the  natives  brooked  little 
that  the  tumandar  was  a prisoner,  just  as  likely  to  fall 
a victim  to  the  firing  as  the  two  white  men  were. 

"Roberts!”  he  yelled,  “they  don’t  care!  They’ll 
never  obey  even  if  the  tumandar  orders  them  off!” 

Even  as  he  spoke,  the  tumandar  gave  a queer  cry. 
Durnford  saw  him  clutch  at  his  throat,  and  blood 
spurted  from  his  mouth. 

"He’s  finished!”  Durnford  exclaimed,  and,  aware 
that  the  dead  man  was  of  no  more  use  to  them,  he 
stooped,  seized  him  by  the  legs,  and  sent  him  out  of 
the  cockpit.  He  got  behind  the  stick.  "I’ll  take  off! ” 
he  snapped  at  Roberts.  "We’ll  have  to  go  after  all!” 

"Right,  sir!”  Roberts  was  not  excited.  He  was 
sending  bullets  amongst  the  fanatical  crowd  of  men 
trying  to  reach  the  ’plane.  Suddenly  the  engine  of  it 
leapt  into  thunderous  life.  Jerry  released  the  brakes. 
The  machine  shot  forward,  as  if  it  had  been  a hound 
in  leash — but  crazy  hillmen,  counting  death  as  nothing, 
flung  themselves  in  its  path.  Durnford  was  on  them 
before  he  realised  it — before  he  could  do  anything 
to  avoid  them — and  the  whirling  prop,  sliced  amongst 
them  and  so  finished  its  work.  It  was  smashed  com- 
pletely, and  the  freed  engine  shook  the  ’plane  until 
it  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  wrenched  out  of  its 
seatings. 
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“That’s  torn  it,  sir,’’  Jerry  heard  Roberts  cry  above 
the  death  screams  of  the  mangled  men.  “What  now?  “ 

“The  end,  I reckon!’’  said  Jerry.  “Look!”  and 
Roberts,  turning,  saw  the  great  timber  doors  of  the 
storehouse  swung  open — and  from  it  came  the  chatter- 
ing voice  of  a machine  gun. 

“Do  we  fight  it  out,  sir?’’  Roberts  asked,  coolly, 
the  while  that  he  swivelled  his  gun  and  returned  the 
fire  from  the  storehouse.  “There  is  a machine  there, 
sir!’’  he  added. 

“Cease  fire!’’  Durnford  ordered,  crisply,  and  he 
whipped  a handkerchief  from  his  pocket.  He  fluttered 
the  thing — a white  flag  of  surrender. 

He  realised  that  to  continue  fighting  would  be  not 
only  futile  but  ridiculous  to  the  point  of  madness. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  away:  surrender,  therefore, 
was  the  only  course  to  take. 

Someone  bawled  an  order,  and  the  machine-gunning 
ceased.  Snipers  in  the  huts  also  stopped  firing,  but 
men  in  the  hills  carried  on — until  someone  raised  a 
green  banner  and  did  some  kind  of  signalling  with  it. 
During  this  grim  interval,  Durnford  and  Roberts  had 
remained  in  the  cockpits  of  the  prop-less  machine 
which  was  so  holed  that,  as  Jerry  whimsically  said, 
it  looked  rather  like  something  made  out  of  small-mesh 
chicken  wire. 

With  the  cessation  of  fire  from  the  hills,  men  came 
swarming  towards  the  aeroplane. 

“Get  down  after  me,  Roberts,’’  Durnford  ordered, 
and  dropped  to  the  ground. 
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A MAN  dressed  in  a robe,  which  looked  very  like  a 
burnous,  and  wearing  a green  cord  round  the  hood  of 
it,  indicating  that  he  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  shouted  an  order  at  the  men  who  had  surrounded 
Durnford  and  his  companion.  Neither  of  the  two  had 
shown  any  resistance,  but  had  allowed  their  revolvers 
to  be  taken  from  them. 

Jerry  looked  round  sharply  at  the  sound  of  the 
command.  Most  of  the  Pathans  went  streaming  away, 
but  a few  remained.  These  looked  at  the  burnoused 
man,  who  gave  another  order,  and  then  said,  in 
English,  to  Durnford: 

“If  you  make  any  resistance  you  will  be  shot.  Go 
with  these  men.” 

“I'd  like  to  know  who  you  are,”  Jerry  suggested. 
“I  am  a British  officer  and  entitled ” 

“You  will  get  what  you  deserve!”  came  the  laconic 
reply.  “Go!” 

“Blimey!”  Roberts  whispered.  “It’s  coming  to 
something  when  we’re  ordered  about  by ” 

“Shut  up!”  Durnford  told  him. 

As  they  went  off,  surrounded  by  men,  the  fellow 
who  had  issued  the  orders  turned  and  went  hurriedly 
towards  the  storehouse,  and  Durnford  saw  more  men 
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coming  from  the  village.  They  were  driving  bony- 
looking  oxen  before  them — and  a few  moments  later 
Jerry  realised  that  the  animals  were  dragging  native 
ploughs. 

“They’re  going  to  plough  up  the  ground!’’  he  told 
Roberts  grimly.  “They’re  afraid  that  we’ve  sent  a 
message  out — and  they’re  not  going  to  have  any 
more  machines  land  here  I ’’ 

He  turned  and  looked  back  at  his  own  wrecked 
'plane,  and  grated  his  teeth  at  what  he  saw. 

Natives  were  turning  it  round  so  that  it  faced  the 
storehouse — out  of  which  others  were  man-hauling  an 
aeroplane  whose  wings  were  folded  up.  It  was  drawn 
a good  distance  down  the  valley,  amongst  boulders, 
and  other  men,  who  had  been  working  frantically  at 
cutting  down  stunted  shrubs,  smothered  the  machine 
with  them. 

“ Camouflage,’’  Durnford  said.  “ Whoever  that  fellow 
is,  he  daren’t  go  up  for  fear  of  some  of  our  machines 
getting  here  soon  enough  to  intercept  him.’’ 

Jerry’s  last  sight  of  his  own  machine  was  as  he  and 
Roberts  were  forced  to  climb  a narrow  path  in  the 
hills : he  saw  the  ’plane  being  put  into  the  storehouse. 

“A  clever  idea,’’  he  thought.  “They  expect  a raid, 
and  hope  that  if  the  storehouse  is  bombed  and  any- 
thing is  seen  of  the  machine,  it  wiU  be  imagined  that 
it’s  the  other  one  I ” 

He  gave  the  Pathans  credit  for  having  understood 
why  he  had  come:  they  doubtless  believed  that  he 
not  only  had  information  about  Boyd,  but  also  about 
the  mystery  aeroplane. 
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“We’re  in  a jam,  Roberts!”  Jerry  said,  quietly.  “A 
really  rotten  jam — and  I believe  we’ve  seen  the  Fakir!  ” 

“The  fellow  in  the  nightshirt,  sir?”  Roberts  asked, 
and  Jerry  nodded. 

“I  feel  certain,”  he  said.  They  were  now  on  a spur 
of  the  hills  and  able  to  look  down  into  the  valley. 
The  ploughs  were  at  work — a dozen  or  so  of  them — 
some  going  up  the  field,  others  down,  still  more  across. 
“They’re  making  a proper  job  of  that!”  Durnford 
growled.  “That  machine  won’t  be  able  to  take  off!” 

But  there  were  other  things  to  hold  Durnford’s 
attention  for  the  short  time  he  was  able  to  look  over 
the  village.  Men  and  women  and  children,  every  one 
of  them  carrying  something,  were  leaving  the  huts 
and  making  in  all  directions  into  the  hills,  evidence 
enough  that  they  anticipated  a raid. 

Presently,  Durnford  saw  armed  men  filing  through 
narrow  passes,  going  away  from  the  village.  They 
were,  he  supposed,  men  who  had  kept  watch  over  the 
village  which  was  supposed  by  the  Government  to  be 
a peaceful  one.  They  intended  to  be  as  far  from  the 
place  as  possible  if  and  when  the  bombers  came. 

The  bombers  came. 

Durnford  heard  the  hum  of  engines  that  were  a 
long  way  off.  It  grew  louder,  into  a drone.  He  could 
not  see  the  machines.  The  Pathans  kept  on  their  way 
for  a while,  then  hurried  down  into  a narrow  nullah 
where  the  prisoners  were  forced  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  bound.  They  were  rolled  beside  a boulder  while 
the  natives  found  concealment  as  well. 

The  while  that  Abbey,  who  had  decided  that  the  job 
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was  so  important  that  he  should  see  to  it  himself,  sped 
on  in  company  with  three  other  machines,  and  came 
at  last  over  the  valley  in  which  the  deserted  village 
was  situated.  It  was  not  altogether  deserted,  for  the 
natives  who  had  been  ploughing,  had  left  their  oxen 
when  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  approaching  'planes ; 
and  the  animals,  scared  by  the  engines,  were  huddled 
together,  the  ploughs  all  tangled  up. 

“The  village  has  been  evacuated,"  Abbey  told  his 
observer.  Flying  Officer  Emsworth.  “But  where  the 
devil  is  Durnford’s  machine?” 

The  aeroplanes  were  flying  low  now,  but  there  was 
not  a sign  of  Jerry’s. 

“Durnford  said  he  believed  there  was  a machine 
here,"  Abbey  growled.  “Wonder  if  it  got  away  and 
he  went  after  it?  Don’t  know  how  that  could  happen, 
but  it’s  on  the  cards.  We  can’t  darn  well  land  to 
investigate — looks  as  if  we  were  expected!” 

“You  bet  we  were,  sir!”  Emsworth  agreed,  grimly. 
“There  are  people  in  the  hills,  and  on  the  move, 
sir! 

“Women  and  children  with  them!”  Abbey  rasped. 
“That  means  we  can’t  bomb  them,  but  we’ll  let  the 
village  have  a few!  Reckon  that’s  the  storehouse  over 
there!"  he  added,  and  turned  his  machine  to  make 
for  it.  He  signalled  to  his  companions,  and  within  a 
few  seconds  Drospur  was  being  blown  to  pieces — and,  as 
Abbey  had  hoped  and  expected,  not  a human  being 
showed. 

One  of  Abbey’s  bombs  struck  the  storehouse,  blew 
the  roof  off,  and  set  fire  to  the  place.  As  Abbey  winged 
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round  for  another  target,  a second  explosion  followed 
that  of  his  own  bomb. 

“Must  have  had  ammunition  in  it!“  Abbey  ex- 
claimed. “No,  byjgosh,  it  must  have  been  petrol!” 
he  added,  in  view  of  the  sheet  of  flame,  followed  by 
thick  black  smoke.  “Durnford  didn’t  say  he  knew 
there  was  a machine  here,  but  only  suspected  so.  Ten 
to  one  that  storehouse  had  the  aeroplane  in  it!” 

“And  we’ve  blown  it  up,  sir!”  said  Emsworth. 

“But  where’s  Durnford’s?”  Abbey  yelled. 

“Lord  knows,”  was  Emsworth’s  helpful  answer. 
“Maybe  it  was  pinched  and  flown  away.  Why  not? 
Likely  enough  it  was  a better  machine  than  the  other. 
Also,  the  other  was  cold  and  there  wasn’t  time  to 
warm  up  and  get  away  before  the  ploughing  had  to 
be  started!” 

“Perhaps  you’re  right,”  Abbey  admitted.  “It  will 
take  two  days  for  them  to  get  here,  but  I’ll  ask  for  an 
armoured  car  or  two  to  come  out  and  investigate. 
Sorry  we  smashed  the  storehouse  now!” 

“It  looks  to  me,  sir,”  Emsworth  said,  as  they 
presently  winged  over  the  hills,  “it  looks  to  me  as  if 
the  London  Salvage  Brigade  would  be  the  best  fellows 
to  deal  with  Drospur  now!  We’ve  made  a devil  of  a 
mess  of  it!” 

Drospur  was  a mass  of  flame  and  smoke. 

The  machines,  riding  over  the  hills,  saw  lines  of 
refugees,  and  every  bunch  had  women  and  children, 
obviously  for  protection.  The  Pathans  knew  very 
well  that  the  airmen  would  not  attack  mixed  companies 
of  this  kind. 
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Abbey  flew  low  because  he  hoped  that  he  might  be 
able  to  pick  out  Durnford.  He  knew  the  risk  of  this 
low  flying,  for  the  Pathans  might  take  advantage  of 
the  presence  of  their  women  and  children  to  open  fire 
on  the  ’planes:  but  the  natives  were  crafty  enough 
not  to  do  this,  understanding  they  were  at  a complete 
disadvantage  if  fire  were  exchanged.  Only  by  almost 
miraculous  luck  could  they  hope  to  do  any  damage 
to  the  machines,  while  the  latter’s  bombs  and  machine 
guns  could  rain  down  death  over  the  hills. 

Jerry  Durnford,  when  one  of  the  ’planes  flew  over 
him,  had  three  babies  sitting  on  his  back,  and  a couple 
on  the  boulder  near  which  he  was  lying  face  downwards, 

*‘We  can’t  do  a darn  thing,  sir,”  he  heard  Roberts 
saying. 

“Wouldn’t  do  much  good,”  Durnford  told  him,  “if 
we  were  able  to  attract  attention.  The  boys  couldn’t 
help  us.  What  I’d  like  to  know  is,  why’ve  we  been 
kept  alive?  We’re  a burden!” 

“There  must  be  an  excellent  reason,  sir,”  Roberts 
suggested.  “They  kept  Mr.  Boyd  alive,  didn’t  they? 
Probably  they  think  that  they  can  do  some  bargain-* 
ingr 

“Probably!”  grated  Jerry.  The  Fakir  had  already 
endeavoured  to  use  captured  women  in  this  way— -- 
and  Mary  was  amongst  them.  Jerry  had  a sensation 
of  mixed  feelings  as  he  wondered  whether  the  time 
would  come  when  as  a prisoner  he  would  see  Mary 
again.  And  Boyd! 

“Did  they  kill  him?”  he  asked  hirnself,  “His  voic.^ 
shut  up  damn  suddenly!” 
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The  surge  of  his  emotions  as  he  thought  about 
Mary  and  Boyd  was  painful  almost  to  the  point 
of  being  unendurable.  Even  although  he  knew 
it  was  unworthy  of  him,  he  found  himself 

'asking  whether  it  would  not  be  better  that  Boyd 
should  have  been  killed  when  he  called  out.  He 
tried  to  stifle  the  thought  which  had  not  developed 
into  a hope. 

As  he  lay  there,  with  whimpering  babies  on  top 
of  and  around  him,  Jerry  Durnford  came  to  a decision. 
If  the  three  of  them  emerged  from  their  present  situa- 
tion— he  thought  ruefully  of  the  slender  chance  they 
had — ^he  would  take  the  bold  step  of  being  frank. 
He  would  tell  them  both  that  he  had  read  the  letter 
which  fell  out  of  Boyd’s  pocket.  Also,  he  knew  that 
he  would  be  strong  enough  to  let  Mary  go  to  Boyd — 
if  she  still  wanted  to.  Moreover,  such  is  the  wonder 
of  human  nature,  he  realised  that  no  matter  what 
had  happened,  he  would  be  prepared  to  marry  Mary. 
He  hated  Boyd  for  his  duplicity,  but  he  did  not  hate 
Mary. 

Durnford’s  resolve  was  no  sop  offered  to  Providence, 
similar  to  the  promises  made  by  knights  of  old,  who 
swore  that  if  they  returned  safely  from  the  wars  they 
would  build  a shrine!  It  was  rather,  the  logical  result 
of  his  effort  to  face  boldly  up  to  a situation  which  had 
at  first  robbed  him  of  ability  to  think  clearly  and  the 
desire  to  live, 

“Seems  as  if  they’ve  gone,  sir!’’  he  heard  Roberts 
say,  and  the  thread  of  his  thoughts  snapped.  He  was 
fully  conscious  now  of  what  he  had  dully  understood 
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before:  the  roar  of  the  engines  had  been  dying  away 
and  now  was  but  a distant  hum. 

The  Pathans  got  up,  cut  the  prisoners’  bonds  and 
the  march  through  the  hills  was  resumed.  The  natives 
looked  ferociously  angry. 

"As  if  they’d  like  to  cut  our  throats,  sir,”  Roberts 
said,  jerkily. 

"Perhaps  they  wiU!”  Durnford  answered,  grimly. 
"I  should  feel  rather  like  it  if  someone  had  blown  my 
home  to  bits — even  if  I’d  asked  for  it!  The  boys  must 
have  made  a mess  of  the  village!” 

"I  hope  they  got  the  other  machine,”  Roberts 
said.  "If  they  didn’t,  how  the  devil  will  it  be  got 
away?  ” 

"Pshaw!”  clicked  Jerry.  "I  daresay  a few  score  of 
natives  will  get  to  work  on  it  during  the  night  and 
level  it  out  sufficiently  to  enable  the  machine  to  take 
off!  That  chap  in  the  burnous  was  afraid  to  go  up 
because  of  the  probability  of  our  chaps  coming — as  they 
did!  He’d  have  been  dead  meat  before  this,  you  can 
bet!” 

"He’s  very  live  meat  at  the  moment,  sir,”  Roberts 
said,  sharply.  "Look — there  he  is!” 

Outside  a stone  structure,  perched  on  a hillside, 
were  a number  of  Pathans.  The  place  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  deep  nullah,  but  Durnford  was  able 
to  pick  out  the  man  in  the  burnous,  and  to  recognise 
him.  Jerry  realised  that  the  structure  was  a stronghold 
of  the  hillmen,  probably  one  that  had  done  service 
over  many  years  of  inter-tribal  warfare,  but  was  now 
being  used  to  guard  against  the  British  marching 
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through  the  hills.  Such  places  were  strewn  over  a 
wide  area,  and  were  almost  impregnable  to  attack, 
except  by  mountain  guns — and  even  those  could  not 
often  get  into  position  from  which  to  fire  effectively. 
Jerry  knew,  from  experience,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  spot  such  places  from  the  air. 

Durnford’s  escort  clambered  down  into  the  nullah 
and  up  the  other  side. 

The  burnoused  man  said  something  to  the  new- 
comers, who  prodded  the  prisoners  into  the  stone 
building.  It  was  dim  inside.  Jerry’s  nose  told  him 
that  not  very  long  ago  there  had  been  a fire,  which, 
naturally,  had  been  put  out  so  that  the  smoke  from 
it  should  not  be  seen  by  the  airmen.  As  his  eyes  grew 
accustomed  to  the  gloom  Durnford  saw  that  the 
place  was  much  larger  than  it  appeared  to  be  from 
outside,  and  he  realised  that  it  extended  into  the 
rock  face : probably  there  had  been  a deep  cave  which 
had  been  made  use  of  by  the  men  who  built  on  to  it 
many  years  before. 

Somebody  lit  a candle  of  sorts,  and  in  its  flickering 
light  Jerry  saw  the  burnoused  man,  squatting  on  a 
cartridge  box.  The  hood  was  thrown  back,  reveaUng 
the  man’s  face.  It  was  long  and  thin — the  face  of 
an  ascetic.  The  eyes  seemed  to  glow  in  their  deep 
sockets. 

Durnford  heard  a sharp  intake  of  breath  from 
behind  the  man. 

“Durnford!”  a voice  exclaimed,  and  a figure  sprang 
forth.  A Pathan  was  knocked  over  as  he  tried  to 
impede  the  figure.  Another,  a bit  quicker,  thrust  a 
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rifle  between  the  fellow’s  legs  and  upset  him  so  that 
he  sprawled  towards  Durnford  who,  involuntarily, 
stepped  back  a couple  of  paces.  The  other  crashed 
to  the  stone  floor,  with  a vicious  snarl. 

“Take  it  easy,  Boyd!"  Durnford  said,  quietly. 
“We  don’t  want  our  throats  cut  before  time!’’ 

Boyd  scrambled  to  his  feet — and  a Pathan  held 
him  covered  by  a rifle.  In  the  dim  light,  Durnford 
looked  at  him.  He  was  unshaven,  unkempt,  and  Jerry 
found  himself  wondering  whether,  if  she  could  see 
Boyd  now,  Mary  would  find  him  attractive  1 Durnford 
also  experienced  a raging  desire  to  spring  at  Boyd 
and  to  seize  him  by  the  throat,  shake  him  as  if  he  had 
been  a rat.  All  his  pent-up  hatred  came  to  the  surface, 
and  Roberts,  ignorant  of  the  situation,  started  at  the 
sound  of  Durnford's  heavy  breathing. 

What  would  have  happened  not  even  Jerry  knew, 
because  Boyd  was  thrust  back  with  the  barrel  of  a 
rifle  poking  in  his  stomach. 

“I  understand’’ — Durnford  jerked,  pulled  himself 
together  at  the  voice — “ I understand  that  your  name 
is  Durnford.’’ 

It  was  the  bumoused  man  speaking. 

“What  if  it  is?’’  Jerry  retorted.  “And  why  ask, 
since  you’ve  no  doubt  read  the  papers  which  were 
taken  from  me.’’ 

“Certainly  I have  read  them,”  the  other  answered 
“Your  companion  is  named  Roberts,  but  I'm  not 
interested  in  him,  only  in  you.” 

“And  I’m  interested  in  you!”  Durnford  spoke 
crisply.  “I  have  no  complaint  to  make  about  having 
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been  taken  prisoner — that’s  the  fortune  of  war.  But 
unless  I’m  mistaken,  you  are  the  man  they  call  the 
Fakir  of  Madda!” 

The  man  laughed — evilly. 

“It’s  as  I suspected,’’  he  said,  in  his  precise  English. 
Jerry  thought  whimsically  of  a mission  school,  where 
high-souled  missionaries  spent  their  lives  teaching 
dark-skinned  natives  many  things — including  English; 
and  hoping  to  win  recruits  for  the  Church.  The  Fakir 
of  Madda  had  been  to  such  a school,  Jerry  knew,  and 
afterwards  lived  in  England,  where  he  had  not  only 
improved  his  knowledge  of  English,  but  acquired  other 
accomplishments,  including  a warped  political  out- 
look. 

“ . . . suspected.’’  The  voice  went  on,  through 
Dumford’s  thoughts.  “In  some  way  the  oppressors 
have  learnt  about  Drospur,  and  you  were  sent  to 
find  out  if  it  were  true  that  I was  often  there  1 Now!  ’’ 
The  Fakir  seemed  to  spit  the  word  at  Jerry.  “Now! 
Tell  me,  how  did  you  get  to  know?’’ 

Dumford  laughed,  softly. 

“It’s  the  custom,’’  he  said,  “to  question  prisoners, 
I know.  But — do  you  take  all  your  adherents  into 

your  confidence?  Do  you ’’ 

“Don’t  try  to  evade  my  question,’’  rapped  the 
Fakir,  angrily.  “Answer!’’ 

“There  isn’t  any  answer,’’  Durnford  retorted.  “As 
an  officer  I carry  out  orders  and  don’t  ask  why  they’re 
given.  My  orders  were  to  bring  the  doctor  so  that 
he  could  see  the  sick  people  in  Drospur.’’ 

“That  was  only  a cloak!’’  came  from  the  Fakir, 
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fiercely.  "You  forget  that  you,  through  the  doctor, 
asked  the  tumander  about  the  man  named  Boyd!” 

Jerry  admitted  to  himself  that  he  had,  in  the 
excitement  of  quickly  moving  events,  forgotten  this 
point.  Naturally,  some  of  the  men  who  had  been 
with  the  tumandar  had  conveyed  the  information 
to  the  Fakir.  It  was  therefore  inevitable  that  the 
latter  should  postulate  that  information  had  reached 
H.Q.  It  was,  Jerry  realised,  no  good  trying  to  bluff 
the  Fakir,  who,  after  all,  was  as  _ much  in  the  right 
in  questioning  a captive  as  the  other  side  were. 

"I  refuse  to  answer  your  question!”  Durnford  said, 
firmly. 

"Good  for  you,  Jerry!” — it  was  Boyd  who  spoke. 
He  was  standing  a little  behind  the  Fakir,  who  turned 
smartly,  and  drove  a brown  fist  into  Boyd’s  face. 

"Quiet,  swine!”  the  evangelist  of  revolt  snarled  as 
Boyd  staggered  away.  Jerry  stepped  forward,  and 
his  hands  were  clenched.  But  before  he  could  reach 
the  Fakir,  Pathan  guards  seized  him,  held  him  despite 
his  struggles. 

"Take  hold,  Jerry!”  Boyd  said  through  bleeding 
lips,  and  a Pathan  who  did  not  understand  what  he 
said,  copied  the  action  of  the  Fakir  so  that  Boyd 
crashed  to  the  floor. 

Jerry,  wrathful  to  the  near-point  of  recklessness, 
somehow  managed  to  follow  Boyd’s  advice;  he  got 
control  of  himself. 

The  Fakir  spoke  again,  quietly,  but  convincingly: 

"I  advise  you  to  reconsider  your  decision — willingly. 
If  not,  I have  the  means  by  which  to  make  you  talk!’' 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THIRD  DEGREE  ! 

The  quietly  spoken  words  of  the  Fakir  had  the  force 
of  a hammer  blow  on  Jerry  Durnford. 

The  Fakir  knew  his  name — and  in  his  message 
regarding  the  Hindu  girl  had  given  the  names  of  the 
British  women  he  was  willing  to  exchange.  Amongst 
those  names  was  that  of  Mary  Sinclair.  Mary  might 
have  had  some  of  his  letters  on  her.  Sinclair  and 
Durnford  were  not  common  names.  Moreover,  it  was 
possible  that  Mary,  in  her  stress,  might  have  told 
who  she  was.  Or — the  thought  rioted  through  Jerry’s 
brain — perhaps  Boyd  had  told  the  Fakir  the  facts. 
Perhaps  the  Fakir,  after  reading  Durnford’s  papers, 
had  questioned  Boyd  who  might  know  about  Mary, 
and  had  added  to  his  infamy  by  explaining  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two. 

“Hoping  the  Fakir  would  make  use  of  it!’’  Jerry 
thought,  as  he  stood,  staring  at  the  Fakir.  “The  rotter 
might  even  have  suggested  the  scheme.  He  would 
know  that  I could  never  give  information,  or,  if  I 
did,  that  I should  be  disgraced.  If  I refused  to  say 
anything,  I should  be  killed  or — Lord!’’  he  almost 
spoke  aloud.  “I’m  going  mad!  I can’t  think  clearly. 
That  wouldn’t  be  Boyd’s  idea,  because  the  Fakir’s 
threat  isn’t  against  me.  I’m  sure!  It’s  against  Mary — 
and  Boyd  wouldn’t  want  anything  to  happen  to  her!’’ 
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I am  in  no  great  hurry,”  he  heard  the  Fakir  saying. 

“And  I have  nothing  to  tell  you,”  jerked  Durnford. 
He  must  not  make  a false  move — must  not  let  this 
man  know  what  he  was  thinking.  Perhaps  the  Fakir 
had  not  connected  him  with  Mary. 

“Not  willingly,  perhaps!”  the  Fakir  answered. 
“But  you  may  change  your  mind.  The  other  day  a 
successful  raid  took  place,  and  we  captured  a number 
of  British  women.  One  of  them  had  letters  on  her 
from  a man  named  Durnford.  Her  name  is  Sinclair!” 

“ Oh,  my  God ! ” Boyd,  on  his  feet  again,  and  standing 
against  a wall,  gave  a hoarse  shout,  which  to  Jerry 
at  least  was  like  the  cry  of  a wounded  animal.  His 
secret  knowledge  made  the  cry  a stabbing  pain;  he 
wanted  to  ask  Boyd,  fiercely,  what  right  he  had 
to  be  interested,  wanted  more  than  ever  to  get  at  him 
and  pound  him  until  he  was  a mangled  wreck.  It  came 
to  Jerry  in  that  moment  that  the  margin  between  the 
law-abiding  man  and  the  murderer  is  a very  narrow 
one,  and  that  if  ever  he  were  alone  with  Boyd  he 
would  have  need  to  call  on  all  his  reserves  of  self- 
control.  That  decision  to  which  he  had  come  such 
a little  while  before,  to  talk  the  matter  over,  sanely, 
calmly,  rested  on  a very  shaky  foundation — a founda- 
tion which  a look,  a word,  would  sweep  from  beneath 
him. 

But  the  Fakir  had  turned,  and  looked  at  Boyd  with 
something  like  surprise  in  his  eyes. 

“You  are  all  friends,  I see!”  he  said,  smilingly. 
“It  is  unfortunate  perhaps  that  Mr.  Boyd  doesn’t 
know  what  I wish  to  be  told,  otherwise ” He 
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shrugged  his  cloaked  shoulders.  “Otherwise,  perhaps 
he  would  have  been  willing  to  tell  in  order  to  save 
the  lady  from ” 

“You’re  a ’beast!”  Durnford  rasped.  “A  beast, 
to  war  on  women!  I won’t ” 

“A  beast?  ” the  Fakir  almost  snarled.  “Do  not  your 
own  people  war  on  women — drive  them  from  their 
homes  and  pat  themselves  on  the  back  for  being 
civilised?  Bah!  It’s  only  public  opinion  they’re 
afraid  of.  They  are  afraid  of  what  other  nations  would 
say  if  bombs  mangled  women  and  children!  But 
women  and  children  die  in  the  hills  from  want  of  food 
and  from  exposure.” 

“I’m  a soldier  under  orders,”  Jerry  retorted.  “I’m 
no  politician.  But  if  women  die  in  the  hills,  it  is  your 
fault!  You  have  roused  men  who  were  peaceful — 
who  received  their  allowances  from  the  Government — 
who  welcomed  the  new  roads  that  were  being  built, 
— who ” 

“Clap-trap!”  the  Fakir  sneered.  “It  is  an  ex- 
pressive word  that  I learnt  in  England.  Allowances — 
they  were  but  bribes!  New  roads — they  were  not 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  but  to  enable 
the  oppressors  to  get  a tighter  grip  on  the  country. 
But,” — he  waved  a hand  impatiently — “why  argue? 
The  time  for  argument  has  passed,  and  the  fight  will 
go  on  until  the  British  clear  out  of  Waziristan,  which 
will  be  free  and  independent.  Other  territories  will 
follow!  Now — ^how  did  you  know  I was  at  Drospur?” 

“I  refuse  to  answer!”  Durnford  told  him. 

“There  is  something  else  I want  to  know,  and  shall 
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know,”  the  Fakir  said.  “You  will  tell  me  all  you  can 

about  the  dispositions  of  the  British  troops  and ” 

He  paused.  There  was  a moment  of  silence  pregnant 
with  meaning  to  Jerry.  “You  will  tell  me  what  the 
Government  propose  to  do  about  my  suggestion  for 
an  exchange  of  women  prisoners.  You  will  know  that 
— because  the  woman  you  love  is  involved!” 

“I  have  nothing  to  tell  you!”  Durnford  snapped, 
but  there  was  a sick  feeling  in  the  pit  of  his 
stomach. 

The  Fakir,  who  had  been  on  his  feet  since  striking 
Boyd,  sat  down  again  on  the  stone.  He  relaxed,  and 
looked  like  a man  who  had  no  burden. 

“ I don’t  suppose,”  he  said,  “that  if  one  of  my  women 
prisoners  isn’t  available  for  exchange,  that  will  make 
any  difference.  No  one  on  your  side  would  ever 
know  that  it  was  not  a natural  death.” 

“For  God’s  sake,  Jerry — for  Mary’s  sake!”  Boyd 
screamed  as  he  tried  to  get  away  from  the  Pathans 
who  held  him.  One  of  them  struck  him  with  the  butt 
of  a rifle  and  Boyd  went  down  unconscious.  Jerry 
did  not  know  what  Boyd  was  going  to  say.  Had  he 
meant  to  plead  with  Jerry  to  tell  the  Fakir  what  he 
wanted  to  know? 

“Where  is  Miss  Sinclair?”  Durnford  demanded  of 
the  Fakir. 

“You  won’t  even  see  her  again,”  was  the  reply, 
“unless  you  tell  me  what  I ask.” 

“I  don’t  know  anything!”  Jerry  exclaimed.  “You 
ought  to  realise  that ! Even  officers  are  not  told  every- 
. thing.” 
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“Not  everything,  but  something!”  the  Fakir  sug- 
gested. “As  Squadron-Leader,  you  would  be  told  a 
certain  amount.  You  may  be  a brave  man,  but  you 
are  not  a wise  one,  otherwise  you  would  have  realised 
that  refusal  to  say  anything  was  like  telling  me  you  knew 
something.  A wise  man  would  have  given  information 
— even  if  it  had  been  false.  You’ve  betrayed  your 
knowledge.  But  it  will  do  you  no  good  to  lie  now. 
Whatever  you  tell  me  I shall  try  to  verify — oh,  yes, 
he  chuckled,  “I  have  means  of  doing  that.” 

Harassed,  Jerry  Durnford  floundered  about  for 
something  to  say.  After  all,  if  he  told  the  Fakir  that 
prisoners  had  given  the  information  about  Drospur, 
that  could  do  no  harm.  Drospur  was  of  no  more  use 
to  the  Fakir — and  the  informants  were  in  no  danger 
from  him. 

“You  speak  about  not  being  wise!”  he  snapped. 
“You!  Can’t  you  see,”  he  jerked,  “that  questioned 
prisoners  tell  things?  That’s  how  we  knew  about 
Drospur ! ” 

“The  names  of  the  men  who  told!”  came  from  the 
Fakir,  harshly. 

“I  don’t  know  them!”  Jerry  replied. 

“Perhaps  you  will  remember  them,”  the  Fakir 
suggested.  “Regarding  the  other  matter — the  British 
forces?  ” 

“I  can’t  tell  you  anything!”  Jerry  assured  him. 

“Perhaps  you  will  even  remember  that — soon!” 
was  the  quiet  retort.  “But  no  doubt  you  will  need 
something  to  stir  your  memory.  Very  well!”  He  said 
something  in  Pushtu,  and  Pathans  took  hold  of  Jerry 
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and  forced  him  into  the  dark  depths  of  the  vast  cavern. 
Their  feet  sounded  hollow  and  eerie  as  they  walked. 
The  air  was  foetid.  There  was  the  stench  of  humanity, 
as  if  many  people  had  lived  for  a long  time  in  the 
place. 

Durnford  found  himself  presently  being  pressed 
against  a wall,  with  a rifle  in  his  stomach  ; and  men 
busied  themselves  at  binding  him  hand  and  foot. 
Then  they  swung  him  to  the  floor — and  walked  away. 

“My  God!"  Durnford  breathed.  “What  a hell  of  a 
mess  to  be  in ! And  I can’t  do  anything  to  save  Mary ! " 

That  was  the  torture  of  it  all.  Whatever  he  told  the 
Fakir  would  not  be  believed!  He  felt  sure  of  that.  He 
did  know  something  of  the  British  plans,  but  he 
knew  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  tell  them — not 
even  to  save  Mary.  His  life,  and  Mary’s  life,  would 
be  the  price  to  be  paid  for  silence,  but  if  he  told  the 
little  he  knew,  the  lives  of,  perhaps,  hundreds  of 
people  would  be  endangered — perhaps  the  success  of 
British  arms  would  be  imperilled.  Certainly  he  thought, 
the  campaign  would  be  lengthened,  with  all  the 
possibility  of  the  outbreak  extending  along  the  frontier. 

“Our  lives  don’t  matter!’’  Durnford  snarled  to 
himself.  “And,  by  God,  perhaps  this  is  the  best 
w^ay  out  of  everything!’’ 

He  heard  footsteps,  and  presently,  vague  figures 
showed  in  the  darkness.  They  were  Pathans,  who 
flung  something  to  the  floor  near  where  Jerry  was 
lying.  Without  a word,  they  retraced  their  footsteps. 
Jerry  heard,  when  the  sounds  had  died  away  the 
heavy  breathing  of  a man. 
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“ Boyd ! ” he  muttered. 

He  spoke  the  man’s  name,  but  no  answer  came. 
Silence  reigned  where  they  lay,  but  in  the  distance 
could  be  heard  the  muffled  rumble  of  voices.  Durn- 
ford  strained  his  ears  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  some- 
thing, but  it  proved  impossible.  Once  again  he  called 
Boyd,  but  was  not  answered.  He  rolled  over  and  over 
until  he  was  alongside  the  unconscious  man.  Unable 
to  use  his  hands,  he  nuzzled  his  face  at  the  body  and 
verified  the  fact  that  it  was  a uniformed  man.  There- 
fore, it  must  be  Boyd. 

It  was  a long  time  before  Boyd  regained  conscious- 
ness, and  when  he  did,  Durnford  was  lying  close  to  him, 
touching  him.  Jerry  felt  Boyd  move. 

“Awake,  Boyd?”  he  asked — and  knew  he  could  not 
have  called  him  by  the  famihar  “Hal.” 

“God — it’s  you,  Jerry!”  Boyd  answered.  “Where 
are  we?  ” 

“Still  in  that  cave  place,”  said  Jerry.  “You  were 
— were  knocked  out.” 

“So  you  didn’t  tell  the  Fakir  anything?”  Boyd 
asked,  hoarsely. 

“What  could  I tell  him?”  Jerry  countered. 

“Whatever  you  knew!”  came  from  Boyd.  “It 
would  save — save  Mary!” 

“At  the  price  of  honour?  ” Jerry  wondered  at  his  own 
calmness  as  he  asked  the  question. 

“Honour  be  hanged! ” Boyd  jerked.  “What  do  you 
know  that  would  save  her?  ” 

“If  I knew,”  Durnford  told  him,  “I  wouldn’t  say 
it  here  because  there  are  likely  to  be  listening  ears!” 
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“I  think  I’d  do  anything  to — to  save  Mary,”  Boyd 
said,  hoarsely. 

“She’s  mine!”  Durnford  rasped  at  him.  Bizarre 
situation,  indeed!  An  engaged  man  listening  to 
a brother  officer  vowing  that  he  would  do  something 
to  save  the  other’s  fiancee — whose  lover  refused  to  do 
it! 

For  a moment  or  two,  Boyd  was  silent,  except  for 
heavy  breathing. 

“I’m  sorry,  Jerry!”  he  said  at  last,  the  tenseness 
gone  from  his  voice.  “You  and  I are  friends — and 
Mary’s  included  in  that.  It’s  horrible  to  think  that  we 
can’t  do  anything — if  the  Fakir  means — means — God! 
What  will  he  do?” 

“ He  suggested  death — for  Mary ! ” Jerry  said,  quietly, 
but  his  fingers  were  working  painfully;  he  wanted  to 
get  them  round  this  man’s  throat.  He  wanted  to  shout 
the  fact  that  he  knew  the  truth — but  something  told 
him  this  was  not  the  time,  nor  the  place.  Boyd  had 
stifled  what  Jerry  had  thought  was  going  to  be  an 
explosion  in  which  he  would  have  told  the  truth  about 
himself  and  Mary.  Jerry  hated  the  man  for  his 
duplicity  in  doing  so,  but  adopted  the  same  attitude. 
They  were  fencing — and  Boyd  did  not  know  that 
Durnford  was  doing  so! 

“Death — for — Mary!”  Boyd  breathed  the  words 
slowly,  as  if  they  hurt  him  physically.  “Jerry!  Is  it 
— is  it  fair,  if  you  know  anything?  ” 

“Fair?”  Durnford  rejoined.  “I  don’t  think  fairness 
enters  into  it.  You  and  I are  soldiers,  and  our  first 
duty  is  to  our  country,  so ” 
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“I’m  sure  you  do  know  something!’’  Boyd  whis- 
pered. 

“Nothing  at  all!’’  Jerry  lied. 

“Then — then  make  up  something!’’  Boyd  sug- 
gested, hoarsely. 

“Our  friend  the  Fakir  hasn’t  missed  that  possi- 
bility,’’ was  Durnford’s  grim  reply.  “He  said  that 
he  could  verify  whatever  I told  him,  so  lying  wouldn’t 
do  much  good!’’ 

“But  it  would  gain  time!’’  came  from  Boyd. 

“Eh?’’  jerked  Durnford.  “I  hadn’t  thought  of 
that!  Speak  quietly  in  case  of  listeners!  I’ve  got  to 
think  of  something.  Something  which  will  sound 
true  but  isn’t — something  with,  perhaps,  a touch  of 
truth  in  it!’’ 

“Thank  Heaven!’’  Boyd  said,  and  they  lay  in 
silence  for  a while.  Presently,  Boyd  spoke  again,  in  a 
soft  whisper. 

“Listen,  Jerry!’’  he  said.  “I’ve  got  an  idea.  If  you 
think  of  something  to  tell — tell  it  to  me.’’ 

“Why?  ’’  Durnford  asked,  sharply. 

“I  can  try  and  get  a word  with  one  of  the  men  who, 
I know,  understands  a little  English.  I’ll  tell  him  that 
you’ve  confided  things  to  me  and  that  I’m  willing  to 
pass  them  on.’’ 

“Don’t  understand  the  idea  yet,’’  Jerry  confessed. 

“ But  don’t  you  see?  ’’  Boyd  asked  him.  “ If  you  tell 
— it  will  be  doubted  at  once.  The  Fakir’ll  think  you’re 
playing  for  time.  But  if  you  appear  resolute,  while  I 
break — well,  that  will  carry  the  semblance  of  truth!’’ 

“Where’s  it  likely  to  get  us?’’  Jerry  inquired. 
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''If  you  told,”  said  Boyd,  “the  Fakir  might  decide 
I to  test  you  out  by — by  doing  something  to  Mary,  and 
I you  might — might  snap  under  it.  But  if  I split,  he 
may  not  trouble  until  he  discovers  it’s  untrue.  It’s 
! time  we  want,  Jerry — time!  Anything  may  happen! 

A chance  to  escape  may  come  and ” 

f “With  Mary?”  Jerry  asked,  slowly. 

“Yes,  with  Mary!”  Boyd  told  him.  “I  shouldn’t 
be  surprised  if  it’s  intended  to  take  us  to  wherever 
Mary  is  in  order  to — to  use  her  to  force  you  to  speak! 
Don’t  you  see,  Jerry?” 

“ It’s  an  idea ! ” Durnford  admitted.  “ You  say  there’s 
one  man  at  least  who  understands  English?  ” 

“Yes,”  was  the  answer.  “Why?” 

“Then,”  said  Jerry,  “I’m  going  to  speak  to  you 
so  that  I can  be  overheard — if  the  fellow’s  been  posted 
to  listen  in!  He’ll  be  able  to  verify  to  the  Fakir  what 
you’ll  be  telling  him.  It  won’t  be  the  truth,  though!” 
“You  do  know  something,  then?”  Boyd  asked,  in 
a flat  voice,  which  deceived  Jerry. 

“Know  something?”  the  latter  whispered.  “A  lot! 
Over  twenty  thousand  troops  are  ready  to  move. 
There’s  going  to  be  a smack  at  a big  concentration 
near  Birmal — before  the  week  is  up  that  the  Fakir 
gave  for  the  Government  to  agree  to  a proposal  to 
exchange  women  prisoners  for  the  Hindu  girl,  and 
a granting  of  independence  to  Waziristan.” 

“Fine!”  breathed  Boyd.  “What  did  I tell  you, 
Jerry?  We’ll  be  gaining  time — and  anything  can 
happen!  Start  in  with  the  story  I’ve  got  to  tell!” 
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fate’s  tangled  web 

Jerry  Durnford  spun  a yarn  which  was  a clever 
mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood.  It  was  so  clever 
that  Boyd,  who,  naturally,  had  known  a good  deal 
before  his  forced  landing,  said,  when  Jerry  had 
finished : 

"How  much  of  it’s  true,  Jerry?  I know  some  of 

it  IS. 

"Just  try  and  transmit  it  as  I’ve  told  you,”  Durn- 
ford chuckled.  “If  it  puzzled  you,  it  will  the  Fakir 
as  weU.” 

"I  think  I can  manage  it,”  Boyd  stated.  "If  he 
questions  you  again ” 

"I  shall  refuse  to  answer!”  was  Durnford’s  reply. 
He  spoke  softly  now.  "The  more  obstinate  I am,  the 
likelier  it  is  that  you’ll  be  believed.  But  I’m  going 
to  do  one  thing:  I’m  going  to  tell  the  Fakir  a dam 
lie  by  promising  that  if  he’ll  take  me  to  wherever 
Mary  is,  so  that  I can  be  sure  she  is  still  alive.  I’ll 
come  across  with  information.” 

"That’s  not  a bad  idea,”  Boyd  commented.  "But 
I shan’t  be  able  to  tell  him  things  until  he  does  what 
you  ask!  And  he  might  not  take  me  along  with  you!” 
"We  shall  see  how  things  work  out,”  said  Jerry. 
"Let  me  try  my  idea  first!” 
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“All  right,”  Boyd  agreed.  “Do  you  think  they're 
trying  to  make  Roberts  talk?  ” 

“If  they  are,”  Jerry  said,  “they’ll  be  unlucky, 
because  he  doesn’t  know  anything.” 

“Thank  goodness  for  that,”  breathed  Boyd.  “If 
he  did  know,  and  broke  down,  he’d  probably  gum  up 
the  story  I’m  going  to  tell.  He  certainly  couldn’t 
think  up  a yarn  such  as  you’ve  told  me!  ” 

For  a while,  they  lay  in  silence — a silence  which 
they  themselves  did  not  break.  It  was  broken  by  a 
hoarse  shriek  of  agony  at  a distance.  Jerry  knew 
that  it  was  Roberts’s  voice,  and  guessed  at  the  ex- 
planation. The  unfortunate  man  was  being  tortured 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  tell  whatever  he  might 
know. 

“This  is  awful!”  Jerry  breathed.  “The  poor  devil 
doesn’t  know  anything,  and  if  he  does  break  he  can 
only  teU  lies — which  will  be  different  from  mine. 
As  you  said,  Boyd,  that  would  spoil  things  for  us!” 
Time  and  again  the  voice  of  Roberts  was  heard 
raised  in  pain,  and  then  there  was  no  more  of  it. 
But  presently,  footsteps  sounded  in  the  darkness, 
and  a number  of  Pathans,  turning  a bend  in  the  cavern, 
‘ appeared,  carrying  a torch.  They  picked  up  the  two 
bound  officers  and  carried  them  out  to  where  the  Fakir 
sat.  In  the  smaller  cave  there  was  a glowing  charcoal 
brazier,  and  Durnford  felt  sick  at  the  smell  of  burnt 
flesh. 

He  saw  something  lying  a little  distance  away, 
realised  that  it  was  Roberts,  and  when  he  saw  the 
bare  feet,  understood  what  had  been  happening. 
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"He  would  not  talk!”  It  was  the  Fakir  who  spoke 
the  words  as  Dumford  and  Boyd  were  thrown  to  the 
floor  in  front  of  him. 

"Because  he  doesn't  know  anything,  any  more 
than  I do!”  rasped  Jerry. 

"I  feel  sure  he  doesn’t,”  was  the  cool  reply.  "Few 
men  would  hold  out  if  they  did  know  what  was  being 
asked  of  them.  I wonder  if  you’ll  be  able  to  do  so? 
Or  would  you  prefer  that  I dealt  with  your  Miss 
Sinclair?  ” 

The  creeping  sensation  of  his  skin  was  almost  un- 
bearable, but  Durnford  forced  himself  to  speak,  to 
snatch  at  the  opening  the  Fakir’s  words  gave  him. 
He  had  no  idea  of  what  might  be  the  result  of  seeing 
Mary,  being  where  she  was;  but  he  held  a desperate 
hope  that  something  might  happen  in  their  favour. 
He  could  not  plausibly  tell  the  Fakir  openly  now  that 
he  did  know  something  and  was  prepared  to  tell  it 
if  he  were  given  evidence  that  Mary  was  alive.  He 
must  find  some  other  way — and  it  must  be  a cunning 
way.  He  must  run  the  risk  of  enraging  the  Fakir, 
of  driving  him  to  immediate  extremes. 

"You  wouldn’t  dare  do  anything  to  her  or  to 
any  other  British  woman!”  Durnford  said,  sternly. 

"I  dare  do  all  for  the  sake  of  liberty!”  the  Fakir 
answered.  He  turned  and  spoke  softly  to  one  of  his 
men,  who  hurried  away.  When  the  Pathan  returned, 
he  was  not  alone. 

"Mary!”  Jerry  Durnford  started  up  suddenly,  so 
suddenly  that  his  bonds  hurt  him.  He  heard  Boyd, 
lying  beside  him,  breathe  deeply. 
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Mary  Sinclair,  her  eyes  unaccustomed  to  the  gloom, 
had  not  seen  the  two  men,  but  she  recognised  Jerry's 
voice. 

For  a moment  she  stood  between  the  two  Pathans 
who  had  brought  her  in,  and  did  not  say  a word. 
Then : 

“Jerry — oh,  Jerry!”  she  cried  and  sprang  towards 
him.  But  rough  hands  snatched  at  her,  held  her, 
despite  her  struggles. 

“Not  a happy  re-union  1”  the  Fakir  said,  with  a 
chuckle.  “The  question  is,”  he  added,  “whose  feet 
shall  we  work  on?” 

“You — you  scoundrel!”  roared  Durnford.  “I ’’ 

“You  see,”  the  Fakir  interrupted  to  say  to  Mary, 
“you  see,  your  lover  has  refused  to  answer  certain 
questions  I asked  him.  L am  now  giving  him  a choice : 
does  he  prefer  to  tell,  or  failing  that,  would  he  prefer 
to  be  forced  by  being  subjected  to — to  physical 
violence  himself  or  let  you  suffer  it?  When  I told 
him  a little  while  ago  that  I proposed  to  use  you, 
he  still  refused  to  speak.” 

Mary  Sinclair  shuddered  and  clasped  her  unbound 
hands  together. 

She  moaned — and  it  was  like  a knife  driven  into 
Jerry.  Before  either  of  them  could  speak,  Boyd 
exclaimed : 

“I’ll  tell  you  the  truth!  I know — Durnford  has 
told  me! ” 

Jerry  Durnford  writhed  in  his  bonds.  He  was 
playing  a part  now — knew  he  must  play  it  in  order 
to  deceive  the  Fakir.  If  he  made  no  protest,  the 
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Fakir  would  possibly  think  they  had  planned  this 
thing  between  them. 

“You — you  treacherous  hound!”  he  snarled  at 
Boyd.  “Mary — tell  him  not  to!” 

Mary  Sinclair  did  not  find  her  tongue  in  time:  the 
Fakir,  quick  to  see  that  he  had  succeeded,  rapped  out 
a command,  and  the  Pathans  almost  carried  Mary 
out.  Dumford  heard  her  muffled  voice,  her  mouth 
covered  by  filthy  hands,  but  he  could  not  distinguish 
any  words.  He  shouted  to  her  to  bear  up — and  even 
in  that  tense  moment  or  two  realised  how  feeble  was 
his  attempt  at  consolation  because  he  could  not 
assure  her  that  Boyd  would  go  through  with  his 
promise. 

“Now  speak!”  The  Fakir  snapped  the  words  at 
Boyd  when  Mary  was  gone. 

“Don’t  do  it!”  shouted  Durnford,  still  keeping  up 
the  pose  which  he  hoped  would  mislead  the  Fakir. 

“You  go  to  the  devil!”  Boyd  retorted,  harshly.  “I 
wouldn’t  let  any  woman  be  tortured,  let  alone  Mary!” 

The  dreadful  sincerity  which  Boyd  got  into  his 
voice,  struck  Durnford  so  forcibly  that  he  forgot 
they  were  playing  a part — remembered  only  the  secret 
which  he  had  been  nursing  for  so  long.  Once  more 
there  came  the  urge  to  tell  Boyd  that  he  knew  the 
truth,  but  he  fought  it  down.  If  he  did,  might  not 
Boyd  decide  to  tell  the  truth,  instead  of  the  cock-and- 
bull  story? 

The  Fakir,  who,  naturally,  was  ignorant  of  the  under- 
currents in  the  lives  of  these  three  people,  seemed 
to  be  amused. 
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“An  interesting  situation,”  he  laughed.  “A  man 
who  would  allow  his  sweetheart  to  be  tortured,  a 
friend  who  is  of  another  mind!  By  the  beard  of  the 
Prophet!”  he  exclaimed,  suddenly.  “I  think  I under- 
stand! The  friend  is  more  than  a friend  and ” 

“Are  you  willing  to  listen  to  me?”  Boyd  almost 
barked.  “If  so,  take  me  where  I can  speak  in  private, 
without  this  man  interrupting  me!” 

Jerry  Durnford,  for  all  the  very  real  hatred  he  felt 
for  Boyd,  intensified  as  it  had  been  by  the  Fakir’s 
shrewd  guess,  found  himself  admiring  Boyd’s  handling 
of  a situation  in  which  bluff  was  playing  so  important 
a part. 

“If  you  say  anything,”  he  rapped  at  Boyd,  “by 
heaven.  I’ll  see  that  you  pay  for  it  in  the  end!” 
“Bah!”  snarled  Boyd,  while  the  Fakir  laughed 
softly,  and  Durnford  experienced  a sensation  of  horror. 
He  could  not  misunderstand  the  significance  of  the 
Fakir’s  laugh:  there  would  be  no  opportunity  for 
Durnford  to  carry  out  his  threat  against  Boyd. 

The  Fakir  gave  an  order  which  resulted  in  Jerry’s 
being  lifted  from  the  floor  and  carried  back  into  the 
depths  of  the  cavern.  Boyd  was  retained — to  tell  the 
Fakir  his  story. 

“Well,”  thought  Jerry,  when  he  was  left  alone,  “it’s 
going  to  give  us  some  time,  although  I can’t  for  the 
life  of  me  see  how  we’U  ever  get  away.  God  grant  that 
no  harm  comes  to  Mary!” 

The  sight  of  her,  the  sound  of  her  agony,  had  thrilled 
him,  made  him  realise  again  how  much  he  loved  her. 
He  did  not  hate  her,  as  he  believed  he  did  when  he 
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made  his  tragic  discovery.  He  loved  her — ^but  he 
hated  Boyd,  who  had  deliberately  set  himself  out  to 
court  Mary’s  affection. 

“God  only  knows  what  I should  do  if  we  all  got 
out  of  this!”  Jerry  thought. 

Meanwhile,  Boyd  was  telling  the  Fakir — the  truth. 

The  Fakir  listened  until  he  came  to  the  end,  then 
said : 

“It  is  a different  story  from  what  a man  I had 
listening  heard  being  told  to  you!” 

Boyd  realised  that  he  had  been  right  in  his  suspicion 
that  the  man  who  understood  English  would  be  posted 
to  listen  to  anything  he  and  Durnford  said. 

“I  admit  that,”  he  answered.  “But  I have  told  you 
the  truth!  The  other  story  was  one  which  Durnford 
made  up  for  me  to  tell  you  so  that  we  might  gain  time 
and — and  save  Miss  Sinclair.” 

“I  have  no  proof!”  was  the  Fakir’s  retort.  “But  I 
can  perhaps  get  it.  Bring  in  the  woman!”  he  rapped 
at  some  of  his  men,  and  Boyd,  who  understood  the 
order,  almost  screamed. 

“I  swear  I’ve  told  you  the  truth!  I've  done  so  be- 
cause— because  I love  her!” 

The  Fakir  laughed  again.  He  was  pleased  at  his. own 
perspicacity.  Moreover,  he  believed  that  Boyd  was 
speaking  the  truth  now;  that  admission  regarding  the 
woman  seemed  to  clinch  the  matter.  Yet  he  wanted 
to  make  sure. 

He  did  not  say  anything  more  until  Mary  Sinclair 
was  brought  back.  Then  he  said  to  Mary: 

“What  your  lover  would  not  tell,  this  man  has!” 
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“Harry!"  Mary  Durnford  gasped  the  word,  and 
there  was  a dreadful  scorn  in  her  voice.  “You’ve 
betrayed  Jerry’s  confidence?  ’’ 

“To — to  save  you!"  Boyd  told  her,  hoarsely. 

“So  great  a love — so  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  other!"  came  from  the  Fakir.  “Your  reward," 
he  looked  smilingly  down  at  Boyd,  “your  reward  will 
be  the  woman — because  you  will  both  be  allowed 
to  go  when  the  war  is  over — if  you  have,  indeed,  told 
me  the  truth,  while,  of  course,  Mr.  Durnford  cannot 
be  set  at  liberty — or  be  allowed  to  live!" 

Boyd,  who  had  not  really  thought  of  this,  breathed 
heavily.  Mary  Sinclair,  who  had  been  looking  round 
for  Jerry,  screamed: 

“Jerry — Jerry!  I wouldn’t  ask  such  a price  of  you! 
Harry,  I hate  you!" 

“Well,  I’m !’’  gasped  Boyd  and  only  by  an 

effort  restrained  himself  from  retracting  his  statement 
to  the  Fakir.  If  he  swore  now  that  he  had  not  told 
the  truth,  it  might  rehabilitate  him  in  Mary’s  eyes, 
but  it  most  certainly  would  have  dire  results  at  the 
Fakir’s  hands.  Boyd  was  in  a cleft  stick — of  his  own 
cutting.  The  sudden  revulsion  of  Mary  was  a tremen- 
dous shock  to  him. 

“Neither  of  you,"  the  Fakir’s  words  cut  across 
Boyd’s  harassed  thoughts,  “will  betray  the  other 
when  you  are  free — unless  the  woman  wants  revenge 
for  losing  a man  she  seems  to  have  deceived.  With 
your  Infidel  morality  I am  not  concerned,  but  I shall 
often  wonder  how  you  settle  matters  between  you. 
Take  them  away!"  he  ordered  sharply.  “Put  them 
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both  with  the  other — it  should  be  a pleasant  meeting 
for  the  traitor!  How  is  the  work  on  the  landing 
ground  proceeding?  ” He  asked  the  question  of  a 
man  who  entered  while  others  were  taking  the  prisoners 
away. 

Boyd,  who  had  gathered  the  meaning  of  the  ques- 
tion, did  not  catch  the  answer.  His  brain  was  too 
mazed — he  could  think  of  nothing  for  the  moment 
except  of  the  castle  of  hopes  that  had  tumbled 
about  him.  But,  presently,  as  he  was  being  carried 
beside  Mary,  he  said,  pleadingly: 

"Don’t  tell  Jerry — please!  I did  it  for  your  sake, 
darling,  and ’’ 

"Don’t  call  me  darling!’’  Mary  choked.  "You’ve 
betrayed  Jerry’s  trust — we  both  had  before  but — 
but  this  affects  what  he  holds  dearest  and  should  hold 
dearest:  his  honour!’’ 

Boyd  shivered  at  the  scorn  in  her  voice. 

"But  if  I’d  said  what  Jerry  wanted  me  to  say," 
he  told  her,  "the  Fakir  would  have  found  out  that 
it  wasn’t  true  and — and,  oh,  I couldn’t  bear  the  thought 
of  what  might  happen  to  you!  They'd  burnt  Jerry’s 
observer’s  feet  to  try  and  make  him  talk!" 

"Don’t!"  moaned  Mary  Sinclair  in  her  agony  of 
mind.  can’t  bear  any  more!" 

"You  won’t  tell  Jerry?  ’’  he  asked  her  again.  " Spare 
me  that — and  spare  him  it,  too!  Let  him  think  I told 
the  lying  story!" 

"I  promise!"  she  answered,  tensely;  and  the 
English  speaking  Pathan  walking  behind  them,  smiled 
to  himself.  He  had  been  sent  by  the  Fakir  in  order 
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to  hear  what  might  be  said  by  these  two;  and  he  was 
satisfied  that  his  master  had  been  told  the  truth  as 
Jerry  had  told  it  to  Boyd. 

Dumford  heard  the  approaching  feet  presently. 
He  tensed,  for  he  did  not  know  what  was  going  to 
happen.  Had  Boyd  succeeded  in  hoodwinking  the 
Fakir?  Or  had  he  failed,  and  were  these  men  coming 
to  take  Durnford  back — for  questioning?  If  so,  under 
what  conditions?  For  all  his  determination,  Jerry  was 
not  sure  of  himself — dreaded  that  he  might  break  down 
if  violence  were  applied  to  Mary. 

The  wavering  torch  approached  and  presently  Jerry 
realised  that  the  men  were  accompanied  by  a woman. 
Boyd  was  flung  down  beside  him.  Mary  saw  Jerry, 
but  said  nothing  to  him.  She  was  wondering  whether 
he  knew?  But,  she  asked  herself,  how  could  he?  She 
felt  ashamed  of  herself — proud  of  Jerry. 

Mary  Sinclair  belonged  to  a family  with  a long 
military  tradition.  Devotion  to  duty  was  in  her  blood. 
She  knew  where  Jerry’s  duty  lay.  His  duty  came 
before  her,  and  because  he  had  proved  firm  she  loved 
him.  Rather,  she  knew  that  she  had  always  loved 
him,  and  that  whatever  had  been  between  her  and 
Boyd  was  not  love,  on  her  part:  it  was  but  a fleeting 
something  she  had  taken  to  be  love,  and  when,  her 
wrists  and  ankles  tied,  she  was  almost  flung  to  the 
ground  close  to  Boyd,  she  recoiled.  A man  who  would 
forget  his  paramount  duty  was  not  worthy  of  a woman’s 
regard. 

“Woman’s  at  best  a contradiction  still.”  Mary 
Sinclair  was  no  exception  to  Pope’s  description. 
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The  three  lay  still  and  silent,  listening  to  the  receding 
footsteps,  the  secret  thoughts  of  each  unknown  to  the 
others. 

“How  did  it  go?”  It  was  Jerry  who  asked  the 
question  of  Boyd,  presently,  in  a low  whisper:  and 
Mary  did  not  resent  the  fact  that  his  first  thought 
had  not  been  of  her. 

“Fine!”  Boyd  breathed.  “But  he  doubted  me  at 
first  and — and  sent  for  Mary  to — to  use  her!  I played 
a convincing  part,  then,”  he  added.  “He  believed 
me.” 

“I  understand!”  murmured  Jerry.  “Are  you  all 
right,  Mary?  ” he  asked  across  Boyd,  who  lay  between 
them. 

“Thank  God,  yes,  Jerry!”  she  answered.  “A 
number  of  us  were  captured.  We  were  driven  through 
the  hills  for  a few  days  and  then  kept  in  a little  village. 
Quite  near  here,  because  it  did  not  take  long  to  get 
here  when  men  came  for  me.  We  saw  the  'planes  and 
heard  the  bombing.  I didn’t  know  you  were  here, 
Jerry!” 

“Neither  did  I know  you  were  near,”  he  told  her; 
and  rapidly  explained  why  he  had  come  to  Drospur. 
She  was  terrified,  yet  somehow  managed  to  speak 
without  showing  it.  She  knew  that,  if  the  Fakir 
carried  out  his  threat,  Jerry  would  never  escape. 
She  wanted  to  tell  him,  but  dared  not,  knew  it  was 
better  to  leave  him  in  ignorance  of  everything.  But 
she  wanted  to  be  near  him,  to  touch  him:  she  wanted 
to  be  honest  with  him,  tell  him  about  Boyd,  ask 
forgiveness,  but  could  not  bring  herself  to  do  it  with 
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Boyd  present.  Perhaps  they  might  find  themselves 
alone  soon,  and  she  would  be  able  to  tell  him,  might 
be  able  to  convince  him  that  her  love  was  his,  and 
his  only. 

“Well,”  she  heard  Jerry  saying,  “we’ve  gained 
some  time.  It  will  take  the  Fakir  quite  a while  to  try 
and  verify  the  story  Boyd  told  him,  and  anything  may 
happen  before  that.” 

“The  Fakir  will  have  gone  away  from  here!” 
Mary  staggered  him  by  saying. 

“Why — why  do  you  say  that?”  he  asked,  quickly. 
“ I heard  him  ask  a man  how  the  work  on  the  landing 
ground  was  getting  on,”  she  answered.  “I  don’t 
know  what  that  means  exactly,  but  the  man  said  it 
would  be  possible  for  a machine  to  leave  before  long.” 
“ Good  lord  1 ” exclaimed  Boyd.  “ I remember  hearing 
the  Fakir  ask  the  question,  but  I didn’t  get  the  answer. 
They’re  doing  something  to  the  ground  they  ploughed 
up  to  enable  a machine  to  take  off!” 

“They’d  only  need  to  smooth  out  a narrow  runway,” 
Jerry  said.  “That  wouldn’t  take  long,  and  after  the 
machine  has  gone  they  can  easily  litter  the  runway 
with  boulders  so  that  other  ’planes  can’t  land  on  it! 
The  Fakir’s  going  away  to  look  into  things  and,  no 
doubt,  change  his  plans  to  some  extent — probably 
he’ll  push  forward  the  date  of  his  big  move  up  near 
Birmal!  If  he  does,  he’ll  fall  into  a trap!  Sure  he 
believes  that  our  forces  were  concentrating  on 
somewhere  other  than  Birmal  ?” 

“I’m  sure!”  Boyd  lied,  knowing  that  the  Fakir,  in 
possession  of  the  fact  that  the  British  knew  of  his 
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intended  move  near  Birmal,  would  certainly  not  make 
it,  but  either  strike  elsewhere  immediately  or  do  some- 
thing else  to  upset  the  British  plans. 

Mary,  lying  there  in  the  darkness,  wanted  to  tell 
Jerry  that  Boyd  was  lying;  but  she  had  given  her 
word.  After  all,  what  good  would  it  do  for  Jerry 
to  know?  He  would  not  be  able  to  alter  anything, 
and  the  Fakir  would  believe  nothing  Jerry  might  tell 
him  now. 

The  tangled  web  of  fate  had  caught  them  all,  and 
the  terrifying  part  to  Mary  was  that  Jerry  had  done 
nothing  to  deserve  being  entangled  in  it. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  FLYING  FAKIR 

“Now  what’s  going  to  happen?”  Jerry  Durnford 
asked  the  question  as,  a long  time  after  Mary  and 
Boyd  had  been  brought  in,  footsteps  sounded. 

“Heaven  knows!”  said  Boyd,  hoarsely. 

“Whatever  happens,  Mary,”  Durnford  ignored 
Boyd’s  words — “remember  that  although  I had  to 
do  my  duty,  it  was  not  because  I didn’t  love  you. 
I do — and  shall  to  the  end!” 

“ God  bless  you,  darling  1 ” she  answered.  “ I — I love 
you,  too,  Jerry!” 

To  Durnford  the  words  were  as  revealing  as  a 
suddenly  switched  on  light.  He  knew  that  they  were 
true  words,  and  he  wanted  to  shout,  wanted  to  ask 
Boyd  if  he  had  heard  them,  wanted  to  drive  into  this 
other  man’s  mind  the  knowledge  that  whatever  had 
been  between  him  and  Mary,  it  had  not  been  love. 
But  Jerry  said  nothing  to  Boyd.  He  believed  Mary. 
That  was  enough  for  him.  He  vowed,  as  the  footsteps 
came  nearer,  that  if  fate  were  merciful  to  him  and  he 
and  Mary  escaped,  he  would  never  tell  her  about  that 
letter,  never  reproach  her. 

Then  the  Pathans  were  there.  They  raised  the 
prisoners  to  their  feet,  sliced  the  bonds  about  the 
ankles,  and  a few  moments  later  were  marching  out — 
taking  the  captives  with  them. 
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Right  through  the  cavern  they  went,  and  out  of 
the  blockhouse — into  the  evening  chill  of  the  hills. 
Stars  gleamed  in  the  blue  overhead.  Jerry,  who  had 
lost  all  track  of  time,  now  realised  that  many  hours 
had  passed  since  the  affair  in  Drospur. 

But  where  were  they  going?  Mary  had  spoken 
about  a small  village  near  by.  Were  they  to  be  taken 
there?  Where,  too,  was  the  Fakir?  Durnford  had 
not  seen  him  in  the  dimly-lighted  stronghold. 

Jerry  was  between  Mary  and  Boyd.  Pathans  were 
in  front  and  behind  them  as  they  threaded  a path. 

"Darling!”  Jerry  breathed  the  word  as  he  walked 
beside  her.  "Don't  give  up!  Something  is  sure  to 
happen! ” 

"I  hope  it  will  never  separate  us,  darling!”  Mary 
answered,  and  then  the  Pathans  called  a halt.  Some 
of  them  removed  the  bonds  from  the  captives’  wrists, 
and  the  one  who  spoke  English  issued  an  order. 

"You  will  follow  without  trouble!”  he  said. 
"Trouble  will  mean  death!  Come!” 

Almost  immediately,  they  understood  why  they 
had  been  freed:  the  way  lay  down  the  hills  and  up, 
and  they  needed  the  use  of  their  arms.  Where  they 
were  going,  they  did  not  know;  the  tangle  of  hills 
in  the  darkness  fogged  them ; they  would  have  been 
little  less  bemazed  during  daylight.  But  after  a time, 
during  which  Mary  suffered  terribly  but  in  silence, 
Durnford  knew  where  they  were. 

They  were  on  a hill — looking  down  over  the  valley  in 
which  once  had  stood  Drospur.  The  moon,  which  had 
risen  a little  while  before,  showed  the  ruins  of  the 
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village.  The  prisoners  were  told  to  go  down.  They 
obeyed,  willy-nilly,  although  several  times  Durnford 
found  himself  having  to  take  hold  to  avoid  springing 
at  one  of  the  Pathans  in  the  hope  of  securing  a rifle. 
Only  the  presence  of  Mary  stopped  him : he  knew  that 
the  Pathans’  threat  had  not  been  an  idle  one. 

Down  in  the  valley  near  the  village,  they  were  made 
to  hurry — out  towards  where  the  landing  ground  had 
been.  From  that  direction  had  come  the  sound  of 
many  voices,  and  a queer  sound  which  Durnford  could 
not  place  until  he  was  much  closer.  Then  he  under- 
stood: oxen,  yoked  to  great  baulks  of  timber,  were 
being  driven — and  the  timber  was  smoothing  out  the 
unevennesses  which  had  resulted  from  the  ploughing 
up  of  the  ground. 

“You  were  right!’’  he  told  Boyd.  “They’ve  got 
the  ground  ready  for  a take-off!’’ 

“There  are  piles  of  rocks  over  there/’  Boyd  jerked 
a hand  towards  the  side.  “Ready  to  be  chucked  over 
the  runway  after  the  machine’s  gone.  But  I suppose 
we’re  going  to  be  taken?’’ 

“Heaven  knows!’’  Durnford  grated.  “I’d  rather 
suggest  that  the  Fakir’s  likely  to  turn  a machine  gun 
on  us  as  he  takes  off!  Sorry,  my  dear!’’  He  half 
turned  as  Mary  gave  out  a little  exclamation  of  dismay. 
“Perhaps  I’m  wrong.  I hope  I am! ’’ 

“Where — where’s  the  machine?’’  she  asked,  trem- 
blingly. “I  can’t  see  it.  But  I can  hear  it  some- 
where!’’ 

“They  covered  it  with  bushes,’’  Durnford  told  her. 
Then,  tensely,  quietly,  in  French,  he  said:  “If  there’s 
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a chance  I’m  going  to  try  and  seize  it.  Act 
accordingly ! ” He  murmured  the  same  information  to 
Boyd,  who  gripped  Jerry’s  arm  to  signify  that  he 
understood. 

They  were  marched  up  the  runway,  which  Dumford 
found  to  be  surprisingly  smooth : the  oxen  had  obviously 
been  at  work  for  several  hours — probably  since  twilight. 
He  did  not  know  that  ’planes  had  winged  out  from 
Dano  periodically  to  make  observations  and  returned 
to  report  that  there  were  no  signs  of  work  on  the 
ploughed  up  landing  field.  He  did  not  know  this,  or 
that  the  Fakir  for  this  reason  was  unable  to  have  the 
work  begun  before  evening. 

Presently,  Jerry  saw  the  machine  the  engine  of  which 
he  had  heard  for  some  time.  It  had  been  uncovered 
now.  Four  men  were  near  it  when  the  prisoners 
and  their  escort  arrived.  One  of  them  was  the  Fakir, 
who  issued  a crisp  order.  Pathans  fell  on  the  captives 
to  bind  them.  Jerry  Durnford  crashed  a fist  into  a 
man’s  face,  made  a grab  with  his  right  for  the  fellow’s 
rifle,  got  it,  but  another  Pathan  swathed  his  legs  from 
beneath  him  by  smacking  a rifle  behind  his  knees. 
Durnford  went  down  on  to  his  back,  and  as  he  did  so 
saw  Boyd  and  Mary  held  securely. 

The  Fakir  laughed. 

“Brave,  but  foolish!”  he  said.  He  snapped  some- 
thing at  the  Pathan  who  was  covering  Durnford  with  a 
rifle.  “He  asks,”  the  Fakir  told  Jerry,  “if  he  shall  kill 
you.  But  I need  you — or  may  need  you  later.  All  of 
you!” 

Durnford  had  expected  instant  death,  at  least  for 
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himself.  It  had  been  a mad  thing  to  attempt  escape, 
but  the  proximity  of  the  aeroplane  had  made  him 
lose  his  head.  If  he  could  only  have  fought  through 
into  it,  he  might  have  been  able  to  bring  a machine 
gun  to  bear  on  the  Pathans  and  so  bargain  for  the  lives 
of  Mary  and  Boyd.  That  had  been  in  his  mind.  He 
realised  now  what  a hopeless  proposition  it  had  been. 

Two  Pathans  bound  him,  hand  and  foot,  and  others 
treated  his  companions  in  a similar  way.  Then  they 
were  carried  over  and  put  in  the  machine.  It  was  a 
three-seater,  the  pilot’s  cockpit  in  front  and  side-by- 
side  seats  in  the  rear  pit  for  passengers.  It  was  into 
these  that  the  three  prisoners  were  squeezed.  Above 
the  drone  of  the  revving  engine,  someone  shouted, 
and  the  men  with  the  oxen  began  to  move  off  the 
runway. 

Torches  of  some  kind,  obviously  prepared  before- 
hand, and  stuck  in  the  ground  on  either  side,  with 
another  at  the  far  end,  suddenly  leapt  into  flame; 
and  the  Fakir  clambered  up  into  the  front  pit. 

“I’m  not  surprised  he  can  fly!”  grated  Durnford. 
“Listen!”  he  breathed  close  at  Boyd’s  ear.  “My 
wrist  bonds  aren’t  vei^"  tight.  I kept  my  hands 
clenched  and  now  they’re  open  the  ropes  are  loose. 
If  you  can  get  down  to  them,  do  you  think  you  could 
try  and  bite  through  them?  ” 

“God!”  he  heard  Boyd  whisper.  He  did  not  know 
that  Boyd  was  suddenly  faced  with  a dilemma  and 
was  asking  himself  why  he  should  do  anything  to  help 
Durnford.  Boyd  had  taken  the  Fakir’s  word  that  he 
and  Mary  would  eventually  be  released.  He  had  played 
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his  treacherous  hand  against  Durnford — and  had  lost, 
as  far  as  Mary  was  concerned.  Why  should  he  do 
anything  to  give  Mary  back  to  Durnford?  If  the 
Fakir  carried  out  his  promise  of  freedom  for  two  of 
them,  and  of  death  for  Durnford — well,  what  did  it 
matter  if  Mary  scorned  him?  He  would  be  alive,  and 
perhaps  in  other  circumstances,  out  of  circumstances 
in  which  it  was  natural  her  worried  mind  would  be 
expected  to  consider  Durnford,  she  might  realise  that 
Boyd  had  acted  solely  in  her  interest. 

“You’ll  be  able  to  get  the  rope  between  your  teeth!  ” 
Durnford  was  telling  him.  “ It’s  only  made  of  jute,  and 
should  be  easy  1 ” 

Still  Boyd  did  not  answer — had  not  answered  when 
the  engine  roared  and  the  machine  went  taxi-ing  along 
the  runway  between  the  lights. 

Durnford  wriggled  until  his  back  was  half  turned  to 
Boyd.  He  forced  up  his  arms,  bound  behind  him,  as 
high  as  he  could;  and  Boyd  almost  mechanically  slid 
in  his  seat  and  took  the  rope  between  his  teeth.  It 
was  as  if  Durnford  were  forcing  him  to  do  something 
he  would  not  willingly  have  done. 

He  found  it  easy  to  get  a number  of  the  fibres  between 
his  teeth,  and  he  began  to  chew  at  them  even  before 
the  machine  took  off  and  went  winging  up  over  the 
torch  at  the  far  end  of  the  runway. 

Durnford  jerked  round.  Boyd  understood  why. 
The  Fakir,  whose  upper  half  was  silhouetted  by  the 
light  of  his  dashboard,  had  looked  round — and  Durn- 
ford had  anticipated  the  movement.  He  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  a grin  on  the  Fakir’s  face. 
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“Others  can  fly,  too!"  the  Fakir  yelled  above  the 
engine,  then  turned  away. 

“Like  a damn  kid!”  grated  Durnford,  and  returned 
to  his  position  for  Boyd,  while  the  Fakir  set  his  attention 
on  climbing  out  of  the  valley.  It  was  no  great  height 
to  which  he  had  to  climb  before  he  was  able  to  turn 
northwards — and  by  the  time  he  had  done  so,  Boyd 
had  chewed  half  the  rope  about  Durnford’s  wrists.  It 
had  been  at  the  cost  of  aching  teeth  and  bleeding 
gums,  but  he  carried  on.  When  he  rested,  Durnford 
sat  up  normally — and  once  or  twice  without  waiting 
for  Boyd  to  halt.  This  was  when  the  Fakir  looked 
round,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  his  passengers  were 
all  right. 

At  such  times,  Durnford  was  able  to  look  out  over 
the  mountains  which  the  machine  had  over-topped. 
He  could  see,  too,  the  Fakir’s  dashboard  and  some 
of  the  instruments  on  it.  He  saw  the  compass  and 
knew  they  were  headed  north.  He  saw  the  altimeter 
and  knew  they  were  ten  thousand  feet  up.  He  saw, 
too,  that  there  was  a machine  gun,  synchronised 
with  the  propeller.  That  there  had  been  one,  perhaps 
two,  others  in  the  rear  Durnford  had  no  doubt,  but 
they  had  been  unshipped. 

“God  knows  where  he's  heading  for,”  Durnford 
thought.  “It’s  certain  to  be  his  headquarters,  but  I 
daren’t  wait  until  we  get  there!” 

He  felt  Boyd  at  the  rope  again.  His  flesh  was  raw. 
His  brain  was  cool.  He  was  able  to  think.  He  was 
trying  to  work  out  a scheme  by  which  to  secure  both 
the  Fakir  and  the  machine.  If  only  he  could  wait 
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until  the  Fakir  reached  his  destination!  He  would 
know  it,  because  the  Fakir  would  begin  to  go  down — 
there  would  be  landing  flares  to  guide  him,  too. 

Jerry  Durnford  came  to  a grim  decision.  This  was 
not  an  occasion  in  which  he  should  consider  only  his 
own  safety,  nor  even  Mary's.  So  much  might  hang 
on  the  success  of  the  scheme  which  had  come  to  him. 
If  he  could  discover  the  Fakir’s  headquarters — and 
get  away  with  the  information — it  might  mean  the 
turning  point  in  the  whole  campaign. 

“A  gambler’s  throw!”  Jerry  told  himself.  “And 
I must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  even  Mary!” 

As  the  rope  fell  from  Dumford’s  wrists,  the  Fakir 
adjusted  ear-phones;  and  Jerry  realised  that  he  was 
going  to  get  into  wireless  touch  with  someone. 

“Means  we’re  nearing  the  end,”  he  thought.  “Going 
to  ask  for  flares — wouldn’t  do  so  before,  because 
flares  are  dangerous  things  to  have  going  too  long!” 
He  straightened  up — ^bent  forward — and  literally 
tore  the  fibrous  threads  that  bound  his  ankles.  Mary, 
seated  beside  him,  had  been  aware  of  what  was  hap- 
pening, and  she  was  praying  for  success  to  attend 
whatever  Jerry  had  in  mind. 

Durnford’s  fingers  were  raw  before  he  finished,  but 
he  slumped  back  in  his  seat,  hands  behind  his  back. 
He  slipped  one  behind  Boyd  and  felt  his  bonds.  He 
realised  that  it  was  hopeless  to  try  to  untie  the  knots, 
so  he  fell  to  tearing  the  threads  apart.  Strong  though 
jute  cordage  may  be,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
separate  the  threads — and  Jerry  did  not  take  long  to 
free  Boyd’s  hands. 
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“Try  your  feet  yourself!”  he  breathed  into  his 
companion’s  ear,  and  would  have  given  all  he  pos- 
sessed for  a revolver,  or  something  to  use  on  the 
Fakir. 

Lights  appeared  ahead — far  down;  and  the  Fakir 
turned  suddenly,  as  if  he  were  going  to  say  something. 
It  was  so  sudden,  that  movement,  that  he  saw  the 
doubled-up  figure  of  Boyd — and  immediately  realised 
what  was  afoot.  But  before  he  could  whip  from  his 
pocket  the  revolver  for  which  he  went,  Jerry  Dum- 
ford  had  him  about  the  throat  in  a crooked  arm — 
while  he  thrust  his  free  hand  out  to  get  the  man's  gun. 
The  Fakir’s  fingers  were  about  the  butt.  Durnford 
gripped  his  wrist,  wrenched  it  until  the  Fakir’s  voice 
came  in  a strangled  cry  of  pain. 

Jerry  yanked  out  the  weapon — reversed  it  quickly — 
and  struck  the  Fakir  behind  the  ear  with  the  butt  end. 

As  Jerry  dragged  the  Fakir  back,  the  machine  had 
nosed  up  through^ the  sudden  pulling  on  the  stick 
The  engine  was  full  on  and  the  result  was  a mad  zoom 
— the  peril  of  which  none  knew  better  than  Durnford. 
He  gave  the  Fakir  a second  blow  for  certainty,  then 
thrust  him  to  one  side  and  legged  it  over  into  the  cock- 
pit. He  dropped  behind  the  stick,  seized  it — eased  it 
and  brought  the  machine  out  of  its  almost  vertical  climb. 

He  looked  round — saw  Boyd  bending  over  Mary. 

“Good  man!”  he  roared — then  looked  at  the  map 
by  which  the  Fakir  had  been  flying.  He  saw  a number 
of  marks  on  it — saw  a blob  of  green,  but  did  not 
understand  what  it  meant.  He  looked  ahead  through 
the  haze  of  the  whirling  propeller.  He  saw  the  lights 
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below — coming  nearer.  In  a locker  beneath  the  dash 
he  found  a pair  of  binoculars.  He  focused  them  on  the 
lights — made  them  out  to  be,  without  doubt,  flares. 

“Going  to  risk  it!”  Jerry  gritted,  and  throttled 
down,  with  the  stick  forward.  The  machine  went  into 
a rattling  glide — the  lights  came  rushing  up — moun- 
tains on  either  side  seemed  as  if  they  were  closing  in. 
Durnford  had  no  intention  of  landing.  He  merely 
wanted  to  get  down  as  low  as  he  dared  go  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  recognise  the  place.  But  although  he 
went  down  to  three  hundred  feet,  he  was  unable  to 
pick  out  anything  to  help  him.  There  were  a number 
of  dark  figures  flitting  near  the  flares,  obviously  men 
waiting  for  the  machine  to  land. 

But  suddenly,  Durnford  pulled  on  his  stick,  and 
the  ’plane  went  roaring  back  into  the  heights.  The 
men  below,  from  being  a scattered  few,  grew  into  an 
agitated  crowd,  as  others  came  out  of  the  darkness. 
And  suddenly,  a searchlight  blazed  up,  groped  across 
the  sky  and  picked  out  the  machine. 

“Just  to  make  sure  of  our  identification  markings!” 
grated  Durnford.  “They  must  know  that  the  Fakir's 
in  the  machine,  because  he  radioed  them — and  he'd 
be  sure  to  use  a secret  signal!  Now,  what?” 

“My  God,  Jerry!”  Boyd  yelled  out.  “A  couple  of 
machines  have  been  run  out  from  somewhere!” 

^ Durnford  looked  over  and  saw  the  lights  of  climbing 
machines. 

“Let  ’em  come  and  get  us — if  they  can!”  he  jerked. 
“ They  daren’t  do  anything  if  they  know  we’ve  got  the 
Fakir  aboard!  Hello,  the  fellow’s  coming  round!” 
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“Knock  him  out  again!”  Boyd  cried.  “He’ll  only 
be  in  the  way!” 

“Just  a minute!”  Durnford  grinned,  as  he  looked 
down  at  the  Fakir,  who  had  stirred,  then  sat  up.  He 
still  had  the  earphones  on.  “Take  those  ’phones  off 
him,”  Jerry  told  Boyd.  “I  want  to  speak  to  him!” 

Boyd  leant  over  and  yanked  the  earphones  away, 
then  forced  the  Fakir  to  get  near  to  Jerry  who  had 
handed  the  revolver  to  Boyd. 

“You’re  going  to  send  another  message,”  Durnford 
told  the  Fakir.  “Say  that  you're  with  us!” 

“The  curse  of  Allah  be  on  you!  ” shrieked  the  Fakir, 
and  made  a sudden  dart  towards  Jerry.  Durnford’s  fist 
shot  out  and  struck  him  full  in  the  mouth.  Boyd  saved 
the  man  from  crashing  against  the  side  of  the  ’plane. 

“Better  do  it  yourself,  Jerry!”  Boyd  shouted. 

“Don’t  know  the  code!”  was  the  answer.  “It 
would  be  useless!  Confound  the  searchlight,  though!” 
The  machine  was  held  in  the  dazzling  light:  it  made 
things  difficult  for  Durnford,  who  was  scared  that  he 
might  crash  into  a mountain.  Another  light ' took 
him  from  the  front  and  made  things  ten  times  worse. 
He  decided  that  safety  lay  in  a zoom. 

“ Hold  on ! ” he  warned  Boyd,  who  clamped  the  Fakir 
against  the  side  of  the  pit.  The  machine's  nose  went 
up  sharply;  the  engine,  opened  full  out,  roared  as  if 
defying  unseen  opposing  forces,  and  climbed. 

The  searchlights  smothered  it  as  it  went.  Durnford, 
unfamiliar  though  he  was  with  the  engine,  listened  to 
it — sensed  its  performance — realised  that  they  were 
nearing  the  danger  point  when  the  exhausted  engine 
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would  stall.  He  eased  out,  set  the  machine  on  an  even 
keel  and  roared  forward,  with  the  searchlights  swing- 
ing to  pick  him  up  after  his  sudden  manoeuvre  had 
evaded  them.  And  between  the  brilliant  fingers  he 
saw,  with  horror  goose-fleshing  his  skin,  a towering 
mass : a mountain  which  even  his  terrific  zoom  had  not 
enabled  him  to  overtop. 

He  had  not  sufficient  drive  left  to  go  into  another 
zoom,  but  the  mountain  was  so  close  that  a few  seconds 
would  mean  a disastrous  contact.  One  of  the  lights 
found  him,  held  him.  Blinded,  he  no  longer  saw  the 
mountain.  He  kicked  his  right  rudder,  the  machine 
went  down  on  its  wing,  and  came  round  in  a turn  so 
steep  that  Durnford  thought  the  result  must  end  in  a 
stall  and  a spin;  but  he  had  felt  compelled  to  risk  it, 
because  he  did  not  know  what  margin  of  distance  lay 
between  him  and  the  mountains  on  either  side. 

As  he  came  round,  he  saw  the  long  line  of  a search- 
light, and  the  narrowing  end  of  it  gave  him  something 
to  serve  as  a horizon ; he  was  at  least  able  to  judge  his 
relative  position.  He  was,  he  knew,  headed  back 
towards  the  flares.  Cool-headed  now,  he  straightened 
up  at  the  moment  when  the  second  searchlight  snatched 
at  the  machine.  But  he  had  direction  now,  and  he 
opened  full  out  and  let  the  ’plane  roar  forward — 
gathering  speed  for  a second  zoom.  He  realised  that 
he  was  losing  time,  giving  time  to  the  two  enemy 
machines ; but  his  one  chance  of  safety  lay  in  climbing 
to  a much  greater  height  until  he  was  above  the 
mountain  summits. 

He  pulled  on  the  stick,  the  nose  of  the  machine 
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rose  as  the  tail  dropped;  and  with  a mighty  voice 
the  engine  carried  the  ’plane  up  into  the  lighted 
heights.  Once  again  he  brought  the  machine  out  of 
the  zoom  safely,  but  the  converging  lights  still  held 
him.  He  looked  at  his  altimeter,  made  rapid  calcula- 
tions from  memory  of  mountain  heights,  judged  that  he 
was  safe,  flew  straight  for  a while,  then,  to  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure,  climbed  yet  higher.  He  turned  at  last, 
and  went,  full-throttled,  in  the  general  direction  of  Dano. 

Because  the  lights  held  him  for  a good  while,  flying 
was  not  an  easy  matter,  but  at  last  he  was  out  of  them, 
and  no  others  picked  him  up ; there  were  no  others  to 
do  so.  He  looked  out  and  back,  and  saw  the  ground 
flares,  mere  pin-points  of  light  far  below. 

Then,  to  the  surprise  of  Boyd,  Durnford  threw  the 
machine  round. 

“What’s  the  idea?”  Boyd  yelled. 

“We’re  going  to  stay!”  Jerry  shouted  back  at  him. 
“ I’m  W.  T’ing  Dano  for  machines  to  come  out.  I 
can  give  ’em  direction,  and  to  the  devil  with  those 
two  ’planes  if  they  come  up!” 

“Go  ahead!”  Boyd  said.  “What  about  petrol?” 
he  asked,  suddenly. 

“We’ve  got  plenty!”  Jerry  told  him. 

He  sent  out  his  signal.  Time  and  again  it  went 
forth,  and  he  waited  for  an  answer.  Would  it  never 
come?  He  thought  grimly  that  the  men  at  Dano,  if 
they  were  getting  his  signal,  might  doubt  its  authentic- 
ity. Yet,  even  so,  surely  they  would  answer  if  only  to 
try  to  find  out  what  it  all  meant  and 

“ Thank  God ! ” he  panted  as  the  answer  came. 
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Durnford  worked  by  the  map  to  give  his  general 
position  to  Dano.  He  took  Drospur  as  his  starting 
point  and  followed  a line  which  had  been  drawn 
between  that  spot  and  the  green  blob  which  he  took 
to  be  the  place  for  which  the  Fakir  had  been  making. 

He  glanced  sidewise  at  the  Fakir,  and  grinned. 
The  Fakir,  crouched  in  the  cockpit,  with  Boyd  lean- 
ing over  from  the  rear,  and  covering  him  with  his  own 
gun,  snarled.  His  white  teeth  gleamed  in  the  light 
from  the  dashboard  and  there  was  murder  in  his  eyes. 
He  knew,  because  Durnford  was  now  wearing  the  ear- 
phones, that  something  important  was  being  done,  but 
he  did  not  know  that  Jerry  was  deliberately  remaining 
in  danger. 

At  last,  Jerry’s  message  was  finished.  He  had  been 
advised  that  Abbey  had  been  sent  for  and  was  with  the 
operator.  Now,  word  came  from  Abbey  that  the 
message  was  understood  and  that  six  machines  were 
about  to  start. 

“Keep  in  touch!”  was  the  final  instruction,  and 
then  the  radio  went  dead. 

Durnford,  during  all  this  time,  had  been  circling 
round  in  the  darkness.  He  could  see  the  flares  below, 
and  also  the  groping  searchlights  which  he  knew  could 
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not  get  at  him  unless  he  deliberately  flew  in.  It  was 
evident,  because  the  lights  were  still  up,  that  his 
engine  could  be  heard,  despite  the  great  height  at 
which  he  was  flying:  the  crisp  mountain  air  and  the 
natural  silence  ensured  that. 

Now  and  again  he  throttled  down — to  listen  for 
other  engines;  and  he  suddenly  heard  them. 

The  sound  was  thunderous,  as  of  engines  full  out 
and  climbing.  Durnford  opened  out  again,  and 
climbed  back  to  the  height  he  had  lost. 

The  brilliant  moonlight  showed  the  mountain  peaks 
far  below,  as  he  circled,  criss-crossed  and  flew  with 
engine  off  every  so  often:  he  was  like  a great  bird 
looking  for  its  prey,  yet  rather  was  sought-after  prey. 
He  was  keeping  vigil.  He  was  a pulsating  signpost 
in  the  sky. 

And  not  an  unseen  signpost.  Even  if  he  was  too  far 
away  for  the  searchlights  to  pick  him  up,  he  knew  that 
his  flaming  exhaust  would  be  a visible,  unmistakable 
guide  to  the  enemy  machines  which  were  roaring  up 
after  him. 

“Two  to  one,  if  they  connect!”  he  gritted;  and 
almost  anathematised  the  fate  that  compelled  him  to 
do  his  duty  at,  possibly,  the  price  of  Mary’s  life.  She 
had  sat  in  the  rear  cockpit,  white-faced  and  tense,  yet 
even  if  she  understood  what  was  happening,  making 
no  protest — not  even  when,  presently,  she  saw  a pyro- 
technic display  which  she  knew  was  caused  by  the 
gases  of  an  engine’s  exhaust  far  below. 

“Whatever  Jerry's  doing,”  she  told  herself,  “must 
be  right!  I trust  him!” 
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She  looked  at  Boyd,  leaning  over  to  keep  the  Fakir 
quiet.  She  shivered,  as  if  a blast  of  the  cold  wind  over 
the  mountains  had  smashed  the  cockpit  cover. 
Did  Jerry  know?  How  could  he  know?  If  he  did  not 
know,  ought  he  to  be  told?  Mary’s  brain  was  too 
harassed  for  her  to  think  coherently,  to  come  to  any 
decision.  She  clenched  her  hands  until  the  fingers  bit 
into  her  palms. 

“There  may  never  be  a chance  for  him  to  know!” 
she  gasped,  and  closed  her  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  some 
horrible  thing.  She  had  once  seen  an  aeroplane  dive 
to  flaming  death:  a peace-time  accident.  But  all  this 
was  very  different : if  the  enemy  machines  gave  battle, 
the  thousand-to-one  chance  of  disaster  would  shorten 
in  odds.  She  suddenly  felt  as  if  she  must  scream  at 
Jerry,  plead  with  him  to  go  down — go  away — do 
anything  rather  than  keep  her  there.  Her  clenched 
hands  opened  and  her  arms  and  body  began  the  move- 
ment towards  him.  Then  she  relaxed  and  a smile 
which  pained  her  lips,  came. 

“Jerry  knows!  He’s  doing  his  duty!” 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Jerry  half  turned  and 
looked  at  her.  In  the  light  from  the  dash  he  saw  that 
smile. 

“Bravo,  old  girl!”  he  nodded,  and  reached  his  free 
hand  backwards.  Mary  took  it,  held  it  for  a moment, 
then  pressed  her  lips  to  it.  The  blood  rioted  through 
Jerry’s  veins  at  the  touch ; the  agony  of  the  past  days 
were  swept  from  him  by  a wave  of  happiness.  Yet 
he  drew  his  hand  away  quickly : he  felt  that  if  she  held 
it  any  longer  he  would  not  be  able  to  go  forward  with 
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his  plan — the  plan  which  might  mean  death  for  them — 
death  just  when  life  promised  new  and  better  things. 

Boyd  had  seen  the  movement,  and  turned  his  head 
away.  He  knew  that,  whatever  happened,  he  had  lost 
Mary.  With  death  perhaps  seeking  him,  soon,  maybe, 
with  streams  of  bullets  like  extending  fingers,  he  knew 
himself  for  what  he  had  proved:  a faithless  friend* 
and  he  hated  himself  for  it  all.  Hated  himself  for  hav- 
ing played  on  the  emotions  of  Mary.  Hated  himself 
for  having  betrayed  Durnford  by  telling  the  Fakir  the 
truth  instead  of  the  concocted  story — to  the  intent 
that  he  might  gain  Mary  by  Jerry’s  death ! He  thanked 
heaven  that  Jerry  did  not  know  this. 

“Those  fellows  are  getting  up!”  Jerry  suddenly 
yelled,  and  Boyd  looked  out.  To  see  two  slashes  of 
flame  in  the  velvet  of  the  sky — exhausts  of  roaring 
engines.  “I’ve  tried  to  go  higher!’’  Durnford  was 
shouting.  “But  we  seem  to  have  reached  ceiling!’’ 

He  did  not  know  anything  about  the  performance 
of  this  strange  machine,  and  had  therefore  had  to 
experiment  with  it.  He  had  discovered  its  limitations, 
and  now  had  to  content  himself  with  flying  at  a height 
where  he  had  efficient  control.  It  meant  actually 
going  down  a little  from  the  limit  he  had  judged,  but 
he  was  still  far  above  the  climbing  machines.  Even  now, 
the  searchlights  were  still  working,  and  the  tiny  specks 
that  were  flares  still  gleamed  far  below  in  the  distance. 

Occasionally,  Durnford  had  sent  out  W.T's  and  had 
received  replies:  the  Dano  machines  were  coming  as 
quickly  as  tuned  engines  could  bring  them. 

“As  soon  as  they  arrive  and  you’ve  indicated 
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position,”  one  message  ran,  “you  will  return.  Impera- 
tive your  prisoner  be  brought  in  alive.” 

“You  bet  it  is!”  Durnford  grinned  when  he  got 
that  message.  “I  was  only  surprised  that  Abbey 
didn’t  order  me  to  go  back  right  away!  Reckon  he 
thinks  it’s  too  good  an  opportunity  to  find  this  place, 
and  is  willing  to  risk  the  Fakir  being  finished  in  a 
scrap — if  we’re  in  one!” 

The  climbing  ’planes  were  a long  way  to  the  north — 
it  seemed  as  if  they  were  hoping  to  lure  Durnford  over 
to  them.  But  Jerry  had  no  intention  of  deliberately 
joining  issue.  He  was  there  to  keep  his  strange  vigil, 
and  battle  would  not  be  of  his  seeking,  even  although 
he  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  a set-to — 
if  Mary  had  not  been  there. 

Durnford  came  round  and  flew  so  that  he  could  see 
in  the  far  distance  those  two  incandescant  splashes 
that  were  exhausts:  he  wanted  to  keep  them  in  view, 
judge  the  height  of  the  machines — ^be  ready  for  them 
if  they  came  roaring  across  at  him.  It  meant  constant 
manoeuvring,  but  he  was  safe  above  the  mountains 
and  had  an  enormous  area  in  which  to  play  his  strange 
part.  He  had  tripped  the  machine  gun  to  assure  him- 
self that  it  was  in  working  order,  had  seen  that  there 
was  plenty  of  ammunition  and  also  a number  of  Verey 
lights.  He  would  need  these,  he  hoped!  Soon  the  Dano 
machines  should  be  there,  and  he  would  have  to  signal 
them,  telling  them  that  this  was  his  machine — other- 
wise, they  would  swoop  for  it. 

Suddenly,  Durnford  remembered  something.  He 
turned  and  shouted  at  Boyd: 
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“See  if  the  Fakir's  got  ammunition  for  that  revolver! 
It  might  come  in  useful  I ” 

Boyd  nodded.  He  knew  what  was  in  Jerry's  mind : 
if  the  enemy  machines  came  in  to  battle,  even  a 
revolver  was  not  to  be  scorned  in  a dog-fight.  He 
reached  over  and  took  the  Fakir  by  the  shoulder, 
dragged  him  close  and  bellowed  his  question  into  his 
ear.  The  Fakir  understood — ^but  he  was  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  do  something,  hazardous,  almost 
hopeless,  though  it  might  be.  The  nearness  of  Boyd 
gave  him  his  chance.  He  suddenly  drove  a fist  up.  It 
connected  with  Boyd's  chin,  but  before  he  could  slump 
back  the  Fakir  had  his  right  hand,  gun-laden.  The 
grip  of  the  Fakir's  hand  about  Boyd's  wrist  caused 
the  fingers  to  open,  the  revolver  fell — and  Jerry 
Dumford  threw  the  machine  almost  on  to  its  wing 
tip  so  that  the  Fakir  came  shooting  across  towards 
him.  The  gun  slithered  that  way  also.  Jerry,  who  had 
heard  a yell  from  Boyd  when  the  Fakir  struck,  took 
the  machine  right  round  the  while  that  he  gripped  the 
Fakir  around  the  throat  and  the  Fakir’s  hands  pawed 
at  him  as  if  they  had  been  the  claws  of  some  wild 
animal. 

Boyd,  who  had  dropped  into  Mary’s  lap,  came  up 
again,  minus  some  of  the  teeth  that  had  not  left  off 
aching  after  his  biting  on  Jerry’s  bonds.  He  strained 
over  the  pit  and  grabbed  at  the  Fakir — got  him  out 
of  Jerry’s  hand — held  him  for  a split  second  and  then 
drove  a fist  behind  the  man’s  ear.  The  blow  numbed 
Boyd’s  hand,  sent  a sharp  pain  sweeping  full  length 
of  his  arm : but  the  Fakir  went  limp. 
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“Good  for  you!”  Jerry  yelled  and  pressed  the 
rudder  bar  to  bring  the  machine  level.  He  looked 
down  as  his  foot  refused  to  go  forward,  pressed  harder, 
but  made  no  impression.  He  felt  the  machine  fall  off — 
knew  that  they  were  due  for  a spin. 

“Boyd!”  he  roared,  “something’s  jammed  the  right 
rudder  control.  Probably  that  revolver!” — and  the 
machine  began  to  spin. 

Boyd  dropped  the  Fakir  down  in  the  pit  beside 
Durnford.  He  scrambled  over  the  back  of  the  rear 
pit  on  to  the  floor.  In  the  darkness  he  was  aware  only 
of  a terrific  spinning  sensation  as  he  groped  for  the 
rudder  control — found  it,  worked  his  way  along  it, 
feeling  for  the  gun  and  realising  that  Durnford  was 
trying  to  release  the  control. 

“Thank — God!”  Boyd  breathed  the  words  as  his 
fingers  touched  the  gun,  wedged  in  the  connection  in 
such  a way  that  release  by  use  of  the  pedal  was  im- 
possible. But  Durnford  still  had  his  foot  pressed  down 
hard,  as  Boyd  knew.  He  could  no  nothing  until — the 
control  suddenly  eased  a little,  and  Boyd  tried  to  pull 
the  weapon  out.  It  would  not  come,  so  he  pressed  it 
forward — felt  it  moving — then  the  control  tightened 
again  and  stiU  the  gun  was  gripped.  Once  again 
Durnford  eased  off,  and  this  time  Boyd  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  weapon  out.  It  came  into  his  hand  which 
was  on  the  other  side,  and  he  was  thrown  against  the 
fuselage  as  Durnford’s  foot  crashed  down  on  the  pedal. 
This  time,  the  rudder  answered — and  Jerry  was 
fighting  the  grimmest  battle  of  his  life.  He  had  been 
in  spins  before,  but  this  time  he  was  over  a maze  of 
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mountain  tops  and  going  down  at  a terrific  speed. 
The  most  amazing  experience  of  it  all  was  a vision 
of  kaleidoscopic  effect,  which  he  knew  was  made  by 
the  flaming  exhausts  of  the  two  other  machines  as 
his  own  ’plane  whirled  round  like  a top.  He  knew  that 
the  rudder  was  working  again,  and  he  fought  to  come 
out  of  the  spin — if  he  had  time.  Only  a few  seconds 
had  passed  since  Boyd  had  gone  off  on  his  strange 
errand,  but  in  those  seconds  the  machine  had  dropped 
a considerable  distance,  and  although  he  could  not  see 
them,  Durnford  knew  that  the  mountains  were  rush- 
ing up  to  meet  him — smash  him. 

He  had  a precious  freight  for  which  to  fight. 

He  centralised  the  controls,  and  felt  the  instant 
release  as  with  nose  still  down  the  machine  began  to 
come  back  into  control,  and  was  going  down  in  a glide. 
Despite  the  danger  of  those  mountains,  Durnford 
dared  not  hurry  back  into  horizontal  flight.  With 
every  nerve  taut,  Durnford  waited,  waited  until  he 
felt  the  right  moment  had  come;  then  he  eased  back 
the  stick,  the  nose  came  up — and  he  was  flying  straight. 

With  one  of  the  searchlights  jabbing  at  him. 

And  the  Fakir,  to  whom  that  mad  whirl  must  have 
acted  as  a reviver,  smashing  fists  into  Jerry’s  face. 
Jerry  shielded  himself  as  best  he  could  with  a crooked 
arm,  then  drove  through  the  Fakir’s  pounding  fists. 
But  Boyd,  who  had,  without  scarcely  knowing  how, 
got  back  beside  Mary,  crashed  the  butt  end  of  the 
regained  revolver  down  on  top  of  the  Fakir’s  head. 

“ My  gad ! ” Boyd  grated,  “he  can  take  punishment ! ” 

“Thanks— Hal!’’  Durnford  spoke  the  old  familiar 
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name  for  the  first  time,  as  Boyd  dragged  the  Fakir 
over,  put  him  on  the  floor,  and  with  Mary  to  help, 
bound  him  with  strips  of  cloth  torn  from  his  own 
clothes. 

Jerry  saw  the  exhaust  flames  of  the  other  machines: 
they  were  above  him  now,  as  he  had  quite  expected 
them  to  be.  It  meant  that  he  must  either  roar  away 
or  climb  above  them.  To  follow  the  former  course 
would  be  to  lure  them  out  to  where  the  Dano  'planes 
were  coming.  To  choose  the  latter  would  mean  having 
to  fight — with  the  odds  against  him  and  his  valuable 
passengers  in  danger.  Of  one  thing  he  felt  sure  now: 
the  Dano  reinforcements  must  be  near  enough  to  be 
able  to  see  the  white  glare  of  the  two  searchlights, 
and  should  find  it  possible  to  locate  the  position  even 
when  the  lights  went  out,  as  they  would,  without 
doubt. 

Durnford’s  dilemma  was  solved  for  him  by  an  attack 
by  the  two  enemy  'planes.  They  came  from  two 
quarters — and  he  could  follow  their  rush  by  the 
leaping  sparks  from  their  exhausts. 

He  realised  that  he  would  be  unable  to  fly  away, 
and  must  climb  to  meet  them.  He  pulled  on  his  stick, 
and  went  zooming  up,  came  out,  roared  forward, 
banked,  turned — and  the  other  craft  whirled  to 
counter  his  movements.  Tracers  glinted  in  the  dark- 
ness now,  and  bullets  ripped  through  wings  and 
fuselage. 

Fear  entered  into  Durnford's  heart  now.  Not  for 
himself,  but  for  Mary.  He  turned  and  yelled  at  Boyd : 

“Shield  her  somehow,  Hal!'' 
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“Right!”  Boyd  shouted  back,  and  Mary  offered  no 
resistance  when  he  told  her  to  crouch  down,  then  laid 
the  unconscious,  bound  body  of  the  Fakir  so  that  it 
served  as  a protection  to  her. 

Durnford  went  climbing  again,  but  the  enemy  came 
down  at  him,  guns  blazing.  As  he  climbed  his  own 
gun  ripped  out  its  stream  of  bullets  and  he  saw  the 
tracers  among  them.  He  rolled  out  from  under  one 
of  the  machines,  came  right  round,  full-throttled  and 
roared  straight — pulled  on  the  stick  and  zoomed  while 
the  enemy  was  coming  out  of  a dive.  Jerry  eased  out 
again,  came  round  and,  with  his  nose  depressed, 
poured  a chattering  horror  of  bullets  down  towards 
the  other  machine — the  companion  of  which  dived 
from  height  to  get  him. 

Jerry  experienced  a spate  of  bullets  about  his 
machine : the  covering  of  the  cockpit  was  holed  in 
several  places.  His  wireless  signalled.  He  did  not 
answer  for  a second,  because  he  was  letting  the  machine 
below  have  all  he  could.  He  was  over  its  tail,  revealed 
by  the  gushing  exhaust  flames.  His  tracers  were  going 
in  deadly  line,  while  a gunner  in  the  machine  was 
pumping  bullets  up  at  him  as  fast  as  his  weapon  could 
work. 

Suddenly,  the  machine  underneath  yawed — slipped 
on  to  one  wing,  but  Durnford  was  still  firing  at  it — 
and  a few  seconds  later  the  enemy  was  finished — going 
down  in  rushing,  roaring  flames  which  lighted  the 
world  over  a vast  area,  blinded  Durnford  and  prob- 
ably saved  him  through  blinding  the  remaining  enemy. 

Jerry  threw  his  machine  round  and  roared  through 
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a lighted  sky — answered  the  insistent  wireless  signal — 
received  a message: 

“Have  located  lights.  Return  as  ordered.” 

Durnford  shrugged  aching  shoulders  and  licked 
dry  lips. 

“Suppose  I’ve  got  to  do  it!”  he  grated,  and  brought 
the  machine  round  again — to  feel  the  rush  of  bullets 
past  his  head.  He  looked  up  and  in  the  glare  from  the 
machine  which  had  crashed  on  a mountain,  he  saw 
the  silhouette  of  the  other  ’plane — diving  for  him, 
guns  blazing. 

Jerry  put  his  machine  round  in  a steep  turn  which 
threatened  to  tear  off  his  wings,  but  he  came  out 
safely,  righted,  climbed  while  the  enemy  was  righting 
to  counter  his  move.  Durnford  kept  climbing;  if  he 
had  to  fight,  he  wanted  height — and  he  was  grimly 
aware  that  the  recent  encounter  had  taken  him 
dangerously  low.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fighting 
had  carried  the  machine  miles  away  from  the  search- 
lights, which  had  gone  out — and  as  he  climbed,  Jerry 
was  feeling  satisfied  that  the  approaching  machines 
had  been  able  to  see  them  in  time. 

He  bethought  him  of  his  Verey  lights.  He  must 
signal,  to  prevent  being  attacked  by  his  friends,  who 
would  see  two  flaming  exhausts  and  not  know  one 
from  the  other. 

He  took  the  pistol  from  the  locker.  Previously, 
he  had  loaded  it  with  a green,  yellow,  and  a green 
light — the  signal  he  had  agreed  to  give.  He  fired 
them,  one  by  one,  as  he  climbed — and  the  bursting 
flares  showed  him,  far  beneath  him,  the  enemy  machine. 
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It  was  a temptation  too  great  to  fight  against,  and 
Durnford  pushed  down  his  nose  and  went  diving,  with 
guns  a-blaze,  heedless  of  the  machine-gun  fire  which 
came  sweeping  up  to  meet  him. 

He  was  conscious  of  sudden  flares  a long  way  off; 
he  knew  what  they  were — signals  lights  from  the 
approaching  machines. 

“I’ll  have  .to  give  ’em  more  signals!”  he  murmured. 
“But  not  yet — I’m  going  to  try  and  finish  off  this 
fellow!” 

“Don’t  be  a fool!” — it  was  Boyd  shouting  at  him, 
leaning  over  the  cockpit.  “Think  of ” 

Durnford  almost  snarled  at  him,  swept  back  an 
arm  which  drove  Boyd  away.  Then  the  gun  was 
blazing  again — and  Boyd  was  back.  Durnford  felt 
something  hard  against  his  neck:  he  knew  what  it 
was — the  muzzle  of  a revolver. 

“You  shan’t  risk  her  any  more!”  Boyd  screamed 
into  Jerry’s  ear.  Durnford  did  not  try  to  turn.  The 
machine  was  still  in  its  dive,  after  making  a quick 
turn  to  follow  the  enemy  who  had  sought  to  roll  out. 

Mary  Sinclair  saw  what  was  happening — and  under- 
stood. She  realised  that  what  Boyd  was  doing  was  for 
her  sake,  not  his  own.  But  it  meant  nothing  to  her 
just  then:  Jerry  was  doing  what  he  considered  his 
duty,  and  Boyd  must  not  interfere.  Mary  eased  the 
sheltering  body  of  the  Fakir  aside,  crawled  to  where 
Boyd  leant  over  the  pit — took  him  by  the  ankles  and 
jerked.  Boyd,  startled  by  the  suddenness  and  un- 
expectedness of  it,  came  away — and  his  finger  involun- 
tarily pulled  the  trigger  of  the  revolver. 
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“God!  ” snarled  Durnford  as  the  bullet  whanged  past 
his  head.  “The  swine “ 

He  jerked  round  to  look — and  saw  what  was  taking 
place. 

The  gun  dropped  from  Boyd’s  hand,  and  he  slumped 
into  the  seat. 

And  the  world  was  once  more  wiped  out  in  white  light. 

Jerry  had  been  using  his  gun  all  the  time,  without 
realising  it.  That  he  had  succeeded  in  sending  bullets 
into  one  of  the  enemy’s  tanks  had  not  been  through 
skill,  but  sheer  accident.  The  startling,  horrifying 
thing  about  it  was  that  the  enemy  was  right  beneath 
Jerry  when  it  happened  and  the  explosion  sent  up  an 
eruption  of  flame  which  seemed  to  be  snatching  at  the 
roaring  machine  above. 

Durnford  flung  his  craft  round  and  went  roaring 
away  as  the  enemy  shot  like  a meteor  through  space, 
towards  the  mountains  waiting  to  complete  destruc- 
tion. He  rode  high  above  the  flaming  thing  that  was 
falling — saw  other  meteor-like  things  and  knew  them 
to  be  exhausts  of  the  coming  reinforcements.  He 
loaded  the  Verey  pistol  and  once  more  the  three-light 
signal  burst — and  Jerry  Durnford  had  his  nose  heading 
in  the  direction  of  the  new  arrivals.  His  wireless  sent 
out  a message — received  one. 

“Okay — going  back,’’  was  the  answer  he  sent  to 
that. 

He  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  face. 

“Would  have  liked  to  stay  and  see  what  happens!’’ 
he  grated,  but  knew  that  he  must  obey  orders.  After 
all,  he  had  accomplished  something,  quite  apart  from 
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accounting  for  two  enemy  machines.  He  had  brought 
out  Mary — Mary  and  Boyd;  and  the  Fakir. 

Jerry  turned  to  look  at  his  passengers.  He  could 
not  see  the  Fakir,  but  he  did  see  Mary — and  Boyd. 
And  Boyd  and  Mary  were  struggling  together. 

“What  the  hell!”  rasped  Durnford,  and,  with  the 
’plane  on  an  even  keel,  he  let  go  of  the  controls,  turned 
and  stretched  over  the  pit— took  Boyd  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck  and  yanked  at  him— only  to  see  Boyd’s 
right  hand  come  up,  jerked,  apparently,  out  of  Mary’s 
hand.  The  clenched  fist  held  the  revolver. 

Jerry  almost  tumbled  into  the  rear  pit,  but  just 
saved  himself.  He  dragged  Boyd  to  him,  struck 
fiercely  at  the  right  elbow,  and  the  gun  jumped  from 
a numbed  hand.  Mary  went  down  after  it,  and  came  up 
with  it  in  her  hand. 

Durnford  thrust  Boyd  to  one  side,  and  he  fell  on 
top  of  the  trussed  Fakir.  Jerry  held  out  a hand  for 
the  gun,  which  Mary  passed  over.  Then  Durnford  was 
back  in  his  seat  at  the  controls. 

He  shifted  the  earphones  and  shouted  a question 
at  Mary,  who  answered  him : 

“He— he  was  going  to  shoot  himself,  Jerry!” 

“Good  God!”  grated  Durnford.  But  he  had  no 
time  to  ask  for  information.  Machines  were  roaring 
high  over  him  and  for  safety’s  sake  he  fired  another 
signal.  An  answering  one  came  back  from  the  rear- 
most machine  which  sped  by,  and  looking  back,  Jerry 
saw  the  incandescent  exhausts. 

He  climbed  high  for  safety,  looked  suddenly  at  his 
petrol  gauge — and  breathed  with  relief  when  he  saw 
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that  he  had  just  about  enough.  He  had  been  afraid 
lest  the  strange  vigil  and  the  drawn-out  battle  had 
eaten  up  too  much. 

“Harry’s  unconscious!’’ — it  was  Mary  leaning  over 
to  shout  into  Jerry’s  ear. 

“Confound  him ’’  Durnford  began,  then  stopped. 

“Tie  him  up,  darling!’’  he  amended.  “It’ll  be  safer! 
He  was  afraid  I’d  report  him  for  trying  to  stop  me! 
Mustn’t  take  any  risk  from  now  on ! ’’ 

Mary  pressed  Jerry’s  shoulder,  and  slipped  down 
to  do  as  ordered.  As  she  worked,  she  was  telling  her- 
self that  Jerry  did  not  know  anything,  could  not, 
otherwise  he  would  never  have  interfered  with  them, 
because  Boyd’s  passing  would  surely  be  a welcome 
thing ! 

“No,  no,  he  wouldn’t  think  like  that!’’  she  changed 
her  mind.  “Jerry’s  too  big  for  that!’’ 

She  managed  to  bind  Boyd,  and  then,  somehow,  to 
lift  him  into  one  of  the  seats.  She  sat  in  the  one 
beside  him,  her  worried  brain  trying  to  foresee  what 
was  to  happen.  Did  Jerry  know  and  would  he  say 
anything,  do  anything?  What  was  her  duty — ought 
she  to  tell  him?  She  had  been  over  all  this  before,  but 
could  not  wipe  it  from  her  mind. 
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Jerry  Durnford,  tired,  almost  exhausted,  his  whole 
body  aching  and  his  eyes  bleared,  picked  out  lights  in 
the  far  distance. 

“Dano!  ” he  murmured,  and  pulled  himself  together. 
He  needed  to  be  fully  awake  to  make  a safe  landing 
with  only  the  flares  to  help  him. 

“Jerry!"  He  half  turned  and  saw  Boyd,  leaning 
forward. 

“Untie  him!”  Durnford  yelled  at  Mary.  “Can’t 
take  him  in  like  that ! ” 

“Listen,  Jerry!”  Boyd  almost  screamed,  as  Mary 
began  on  the  bonds.  “I’ve  got  something  to  tell 
you.  I ” Mary  clapped  a hand  over  his  mouth. 

“Wait  for  it,”  Durnford  snapped.  “ I know!  ” 

And  Mary  Sinclair  felt  that  she  was  going  to  faint. 
Jerry  did  know!  He  knew — and  yet  he  had  told  her — 
when?  it  seemed  years  ago,  but  was  only  a few  hours! 
— he  had  told  her  that  he  loved  her! 

The  world  seemed  suddenly  quiet — comparatively, 
that  is.  Jerry  had  throttled  down,  and  was  making 
towards  the  landing  flares. 

He  looked  round  again. 

“Untie  him,  darling!  ” he  said,  and  there  was  infinite 
tenderness  in  his  voice.  Tears  were  difficult  to  keep  back 
when  Mary  began  once  more  to  work  on  Boyd’s  bonds. 
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“Listen,  Hal!”  Durnford  was  saying,  then.  “I 
understand  why  you  tried  to  stop  me  from  fighting 
that  second  machine.  Forget  it — I have,  and  shan't 
say  anything  down  below.” 

“You — you  don’t  know  what  a rotter  I’ve  been!” 
Boyd  exclaimed. 

Durnford  smiled  grimly  as  he  watched  the  flares 
rushing  up  at  him. 

“ I know  a lot !”  he  said,  over  his  shoulder.  “ Remem- 
ber a letter  you  had  on  you,  that  day  you  had  to 
parachute?” 

“My  God!”  came  from  Boyd. 

“Well,  I found  it,  by  accident,”  Jerry  went  on.  “I 
could  have  shot  you  where  you  hung  in  the  trees!”  he 

added,  grimly.  “But ” He  broke  off,  as  the 

machine  grounded,  and  went  taxi-ing  along  the  tarmac. 
Men  came  rushing  out  to  greet  them  as  they  climbed 
down  from  the  ’plane,  whose  hot  breath  was  stifling. 

“Jerry!”  Abbey  exclaimed,  as  he  grabbed  Dum- 
ford’s  hand.  “You  didn’t  say  you’d  got — got  Mary 
and  Boyd!” 

“No,  sir,”  Jerry  said  from  a dry  throat.  “I  thought 
the  most  important  thing  was — the  Fakir!”  He 
grinned  as  two  mechanics  lifted  the  now  conscious 
fanatic  out  of  the  cockpit. 

Abbey  went  up  and  stared  down  at  the  prisoner, 
as  if  to  assure  himself  regarding  his  identity. 

“Thank  heaven,  you’re  right,  it  is  the  Fakir!”  he 
rapped  at  Jerry.  “Forgive  me.  Miss  Sinclair,”  he 
smiled,  holding  out  a hand.  “I  seem  ungallant,  I 
daresay,  but ” 
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"‘I  understand,”  Mary  smiled  back.  “Do  you — do 
you  want  Jerry  just  now?” 

“I ” Abbey  halted.  He  was  going  to  say  that 

he  most  certainly  did  want  Jerry  Durnford  just  then. 
But  he  changed  his  mind:  he  sensed  tension,  and, 
knowing  what  he  did  through  Jerry’s  having  taken  him 
into  his  confidence,  he  guessed  that  something  had  hap- 
pened. “I  think  I can  spare  him  for  a while,”  he  said. 

“ Thank  you.”  Mary  looked  her  gratitude  as  she  linked 
arms  with  Jerry.  Boyd  stood  and  watched  them  as  they 
walked  away.  Abbey  spoke  to  him  and  he  started. 

“You  can  give  me  your  part  of  the  report,  Boyd,” 
Abbey  was  saying,  “until  Durnford’s  ready.” 

“Certainly,  sir!”  Boyd  answered,  and  went  off  with 
him.  The  Fakir  was  carried  behind  them,  while  a wire- 
less operator  was  sending  news  out  to  Peshawar 
regarding  his  capture. 

As  a man  in  a daze,  Durnford  was  walking  beside 
Mary,  and  scarcely  realised  it  when  they  stopped. 

Far  behind  them  the  landing  flares  were  still 
burning,  and  men  were  already  at  work  on  the  machine 
Durnford  had  brought  in:  it  had  to  be  overhauled  to 
find  out  its  origin.  Farther  away  to  the  east,  the  edge 
of  the  plateau  was  touched  with  the  light  of  coming 
dawn.  Mary  and  Durnford  were  looking  towards  it. 

“ Jerry  I ” Mary  whispered.  “ I’ve  a lot  to  tell  you,  but 
please,  please  don’t  interrupt  me  until  I’ve  finished.” 

Jerry  looked  down  at  her  upturned  face,  took  it 
between  his  soiled  fingers,  and  kissed  her. 

“There’s  no  need  to  tell  me  anything,  my  dear!” 
he  said,  quietly,  and  his  voice  was  a caress. 
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“But  I must,  Jerry,  oh,  I must!”  she  said.  “I  must 
because — ^because  you  musn’t  think  too — ^too  badly 
of  Harry.  I swear  before  God,  Jerry,”  she  whispered, 
as  she  felt  him  tense.  “I  thought  I’d  fallen  in  love 
with  him.  I know  now  that  I didn’t  love  him.  I know 
now  that  I loved  you — always  did — always  shall. 
Oh,  Jerry,  I’m  so  ashamed  of  myself!” 

She  did  not  ask  for  forgiveness.  It  was  as  if  she  ■ 
realised  that  the  depth  and  strength  of  his  love  had 
already  been  proved. 

Somehow,  Jerry  Durnford  sensed  this,  and  it  thrilled 
him.  He  forgave  her — he  had  forgiven  her,  there  in 
the  camp  before  they  had  passed  together*  almost 
into  the  valley  of  death  and  found  each  other  again. 

“My  dear!”  he  breathed.  “I  forgive — what  there 
is  to  forgive,  is  forgiven!”  She  clung  to  him,  buried 
her  head  in  his  oil-smeared  chest,  but  he  raised  it  and 
kissed  her  again,  on  the  lips. 

“And — and  Harry?”  she  asked. 

“Boyd  and  I can  never  be  friends  again!”  Jerry 
said,  harshly. 

"I — I understand,  Jerry,”  she  told  him.  “It 
couldn’t  be  otherwise!  But  you  won’t ” 

“There'll  be  no  trouble  between  us,”  Jerry  assured 
her.  “I’ve  got  you — own  you — ^love  you,  and  that’s  all 
that  matters?” 

“All?”  she  asked,  smiling  tremulously  up  at  him. 

“No,  not  all,”  he  admitted.  “You  love  me,  Mary!” 

“ Oh,  God,  I do ! ” she  sighed ; and  for  a few  moments 
they  held  each  other  in  silence.  Then  Jerry  said, 
quietly : 
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“I’m  afraid  I ought  to  get  back  to  the  C.O.,  dear. 
I’ll  take  you  in  and  find  somewhere  for  you  to 
sleep — dead  tired,  eh?’’ 

“Tired — yes,  tired,  Jerry,  but  so  happy!’’  she  told 
him,  and  they  walked  arm  in  arm  towards  the  frown- 
ing buildings,  whose  roofs  were  beginning  to  take  the 
growing  splendour  of  the  dawn. 

Durnford  found  a room,  in  which  he  left  Mary. 
Then  he  went  off  to  see  Abbey.  On  the  way  he  met 
Boyd.  The  latter  stopped. 

Durnford  stopped  also. 

For  a moment  they  looked  into  each  other’s  eyes. 
Then  Boyd  said,  tensely: 

“I’m  going  to  tell  you ! ’’ 

“You’re  not  doing  anything  of  the  kind!’’  snapped 
Jerry.  “I  know.  Mary  has  told  me,  and  thank  God, 
I forgave  her.  If  I hadn’t  been  able  to  I’d  shoot  you 
with  this!”  and  he  tapped  the  pocket  which  held  the 
Fakir’s  gun. 

“And  I’d  deserve  it! ” he  heard  Boyd  say.  “Listen! 
I’ve  just  asked  the  C.O.  to  transfer  me  to  another 
squadron.  He  agreed — quite  easily.” 

“ Yes?  ” Jerry  spoke  flatly.  “ Well,  that  saves  me  from 
making  a similar  application,”  and  he  walked  past  Boyd. 

He  went  into  Abbey’s  office.  The  C.O.  indicated  a 
chair.  Jerry  dropped  into  it. 

“There’s  no  need  to  make  your  report  now,  Jerry, 
if  you’re  too  tired!”  Abbey  said,  cheerfully.  “Boyd’s 
given  me  plenty!” 

“I’m  not  tired — now,  sir!”  Jerry  said,  with  a slow 
smile.  “I’ve — Mary  and  I understand  each  other,  sir!  ” 
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“Cut  the  ‘sir'  for  that,"  Abbey  grinned.  “Every- 
thing’s all  right?” 

“Everything!”  was  the  reply.  “Boyd ” 

“Is  being  transferred,”  Abbey  said,  and  Jerry 
nodded. 

“He  told  me.  I met  him  just  now,”  he  volunteered. 
“I'd  like  to  ask  a favour?” 

“Anything — after  what’s  happened!”  Abbey 

promised. 

“I'd  like  to  take  Mary  out  of  this!  ” Jerry  said. 

“If  I thought  you  didn’t  need  sleep  more  than 
anything  else,”  Abbey  told  him,  “I’d  let  you  take  her 
now.  But  there’s  not  all  that  hurry.  Now — what 
about  the  report?” 

Jerry  Durnford  told  all  that  had  happened,  briefly, 
almost  baldly. 

“What  I can’t  understand,”  he  said,  when  he  was 
recounting  the  fighting,  “is  why  those  two  machines 
came  up  to  fight  us.  We’d  got  the  Fakir  on  board!  ” 

“That’s  easy  to  explain,”  Abbey  grinned.  “But  I’d 
better  tell  you  something  else  first.  Know  where  you 
were?  No?  Well,  that  place  is  near  Birmal,  where  the 
Fakir’s  big  concentration  is.  Or,  as  I hope,  was, 
because  I sent  out  other  machines  and  had  a general 
message  out  for  more  to  go.  Flashes  have  come  in  to 
say  that  our  men  have  played  the  very  devil  up  there 
and  that  the  hillmen  are  scattering  in  all  directions. 
Every  available  machine  has  been  sent,  and  until  the 
final  dispersion  happens,  the  Pathans  will  be  bombed. 
Also,  our  troops  are  on  the  move — a little  before  time. 
If  the  Fakir  were  still  at  liberty,  that  might  have  been 
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very  serious  for  the  women  who  were  taken  with  Mary, 
but  H.Q.  is  hoping  that  they'll  be  all  right  now.  At 
any  rate,  the  opportunity  to  smash  the  enemy  was  too 
good  to  be  missed.  Messages  are  already  being  printed 
for  distribution,  to  let  the  tribesmen  know  where  their 
darned  Fakir  is!” 

“Things  won’t  fizzle  out  in  a matter  of  a few  days,” 
Durnford  suggested. 

“Of  course  not,”  Abbey  agreed;  and  those  who  are 
interested,  may  consult  official  papers  to  find  out  how 
that  many  months  passed  before  real  peace  reigned 
again  on  the  frontier,  and  the  fate  that  awaited  the 
Fakir  of  Madda  who,  doubtless,  found  a great  differ- 
ence between  the  flamboyant  life  he  had  lived  when 
he  preached  a holy  war  and  that  behind  the  bars  of 
the  prison  whose  gates  were  not  likely  to  open  for 
many  years  to  allow  him  to  pass  out  into  the  freedom 
of  a world  that  had  almost  forgotten  him. 

Of  all  this,  neither  Abbey  nor  Durnford  knew,  even 
if  they  had  the  foresight  to  imagine:  they  were  con- 
cerned with  matters  nearer  home  to  them. 

“Those  machines  went  up  after  you,  Jerry,”  Abbey 
said,  “because  it  was  hoped  to  be  able  to  ride  you  down. 
When  you  didn’t  run  away  the  pilots  believed  that 
you  had  killed  the  Fakir — they  knew  something  must 
have  happened,  and  could  only  imagine  that  he  had 
been  killed,  otherwise  you'd  have  skipped  with  him. 
So  they  tried  to  smash  you  up.” 

“All  very  plausible  as  a theory,”  Durnford  smiled. 
“But,  I don’t ” 

“It  happens,”  Abbey  interrupted  him,  “to  be  the 
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truth.  You  see,  Jerry,  H.Q.  has  been  picking  up  quite 
a lot  of  enemy  W/T  messages.  In  code,  of  course,  but 
yesterday  the  code  was  worked  out  by  Intelligence.” 

"That  doesn’t  tell  me  much,”  Jerry  suggested. 

"Wait  for  it,  then,”  Abbey  said,  with  a quiet  chuckle. 
"Those  machines  were  in  constant  wireless  communica- 
tion, between  themselves  and  a ground  station,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  bombed  to  blazes  since  then.  The 
chatter  was  picked  up,  de-coded,  and,  well,  you  heard 
what  I told  you?  It  was  decided  the  Fakir  was  finished, 
and  you,  therefore,  were  ready  for  the  killing. 
Satisfied?  ” 

"More  than!”  Jerry  grinned.  "Satisfied  to  have 
come  out  alive,  and  satisfied — weU,  you  know  what 
I mean!” 

"Yes,  I know,  Jerry,”  Abbey  stood  up,  poured  out 
two  stiff  drinks.  "Here’s  to  you,  Jerry — and  Mary!” 
He  raised  his  own  glass. 

"Thanks!”  said  Jerry,  and  downed  the  drink.  He 
set  the  glass  on  the  table.  "Can  I go  now — to  her?” 
he  asked,  quietly. 

"Go,  and  forget  there  are  such  things  as  aeroplanes 
and  bombs  and  machine  guns — and  mad  Fakirs!” 
said  Abbey:  and  Jerry  Dumford  almost  ran  from  the 
office. 
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